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Second best way 


fo make grass 


green 


Lk certainly is possible to “paint” a 
lawn green, but the best beauty treat- 
ment for patchy yellowed lawns is to 
kill the insects that feed on grass 
roots. You do it with dieldrin (say 
deel-drin), the active ingredient in 
many leading brands of modern 
insecticides. 


4 single “shot” of dieldrin on your 
lawn keeps root-eating pests at bay 
for years. Whole colonies of ants, 


chinch bugs, sow bugs, lawn moths, 
and larvae of June and Japanese bee- 
tles are killed. And dieldrin lies in 
wait for future insect generations, 
protecting the grass in parks, athletic 
fields, and even pasture lands. 

’ ’ 7 
Development of dieldrin as the active 
ingredient in leading garden and 
lawn insecticides is one of many Shell 
Chemical contributions to agriculture. 


Shell Chemical Corporation 


Chemical Partner of Industry and Agriculture 


NEW YORK 
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GENERAL BUSINESS THE BOOM HAS TWO SOFT SPOTS: 
paint AUTOS: THIRD QUARTER SALES MAY BE THE PAYOFF 
BUSINESS OUTLOOK 19 FARM MACHINERY: THE PROMISE IS POOR THIS YEAR 


WASHINGTON OUTLOOK 39 Sabet ; 
INTERNATIONAL OUTLOOK 161 PROBE STEEL PRICES? Sen. Douglas’ committee is thinking about it 


eS Cee Pet U.S. STEEL SPEAKS ITS MIND. Blough’s position on price rises and labor 


nally contract i t likely to b | 
FIGURES OF THE WEEK AS) GS. ay Po Se. Paar 


CHARTS OF THE WEEK KEY TO CONQUER MENTAL ILLS? Schizophrenia is linked to substance in 
READERS REPORT 





AIRPOWER DEBATE SIZZLES ON. It’s fueled by reports of Russia’s lead in 


heavy bomber production and troubles without own B-52 


IN BUSINESS. News about Studebaker-Packard, lung cancer, corporate mating 





THE DEPARTMENTS 


Franco: The Old Act Is Fading. Spain’s dictator is in serious trouble 
Jamaica Invites U.S. Industry to Move In. Another Caribbean island gets the urge 
BUSINESS ABROAD: Those Surpluses. U. S. tries farm goods to counter Russian moves 


In Business Abroad. News about Japanese cotton, Russia’s wide screen, inter- 
national commercial disputes 


COMMODITIES: Natural Rubber Begins to Fight. Growers, alarmed by synthetic, turn to research 


Coffee Break. U.S. will not take part in plan to stabilize prices 


Direct Deals Are Still Big. But private debt placements are a smaller percentage 
FINANCE: Curb on Banking Empires. New law will force them to shed non-banking interests 
Bank Loans: A Lender's Portrait of Business. In 10 years, there are big changes 


In Washington. News about tax cut, housing, small business, nickel shortage... . 


COVERT: Fixing the Fine Print on Taxes. Treasury is still churning out regulations 


INDUSTRIES: Scrap Steel—A Fast, Three-Way Battle. Prices are skittering up and down 


Union Renews Its Fight for GAW 

Inability to Pay . . . claim may fail if employer refuses to open his books 

Aiming at White-Collar Target. Unions turn their sights on offices 

NLRB Rules Out . . . separate bargaining unit for workers with access to security- 
check files in atomic plant 

In Labor. News about labor costs, end of a fight, employers’ counter-forces 


Big Business Explains Itself on the Lecture Platform. Cordiner of GE (cover) leads 
off lecture series at Columbia 68 


MANAGEMENT: Romancing Stockholders. Management tries lavish onnutl meetings 79 
Promoting Art Also Promotes Good Will 84 


In Management. News about Harris-Seybold’s venture into electronics, switch at 
Norfolk Southern Ry., Thermoid’s troubles 90 


In Marketing. News about Florida market, new gasolines, record club gimmicks. . 52 
Admen: More Alike All Over the World 54 
Marketing Pattern. Out-Maneuvering the Competition 61 
Film Furor. Antitrust action on color film has brought no competition yet 61 


MARKETING: 


THE MARKETS: Blue-Chips Take Charge . . . in a viciously selective market 177 


GM‘s Showplace for Stepped-Up Research 102 
PRODUCTION: Atomic Push for Zirconium. AEC boosts metal’s output to meet reactor needs... 120 
Another Challenger in Plastics. New type may cut into the older resins 127 


Cashing in on the Seaway. Milwaukee makes bid for world trade 185 
REGIONS: The Income Pattern. Nation’s gain is smallest in six months 192 
In Regions. News about the Hawaiian capital, cow town, school loan trouble.... 195 
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1946 Year Month Week § Latest 


BUSINESS WEEK INDEX ier. .... ous. eh tas thas ta 


PRODUCTION 


Steel ingot (thous. of tons)............eee00s gehen dd doe ave 6eeee es 1,281 2,345 2,483 +2,373 2,375 
Automobiles and trucks 62,880 ‘215,756 170,998 163,224 151,366 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-wk daily av. in thous.)........ : $17,083 $70,393 $73,630 $82,551 $83,711 
Electric power (miilions of kilowatt-hours) 4,238 9,586 10,846 10,867 10,815 
Crude oil and condensate (daily av., thous. of bbis.)..........0eeeeeeeee P 4,751 6,688 7,171 7,146 7,084 
Bituminous coal (daily av., thous. of tons) 1,745 1,427 1,713 1,650 1,693 
PUTED DOMED ob cccencvctesciidescedcccsere enandvé pect béeeenen a 167,269 271,427 276,703 293,282 289,465 


TRADE 


Carloadings: miscellaneous and I.c.1. (daily av., thous. of cars)...........+ ‘ 82 73 74 75 75 
Carloadings: all others (daily av., thous. of cars) 53 48 47 52 55 
Department store sales (change from same wk of preceding year) +30% +7% +7% +1% —2% 
Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number). ............eseeeeeee vehien 22 237 217 236 277 


PRICES 


Spot commodities, daily index (Moody's, Dec. 31, 1931 = 100) 311.9 400.7 420.6 420.8 418.1 
Industrial raw materials, daily index (BLS, 1947-49 = 100) tt73.2 91.4 100.3 98.3 97.6 
Foodstuffs, daily index (BLS, 1947-49 = 100) tt75.4 86.1 80.2 83.1 82.6 
a kk OO ND 8 errr ere ere Pree ° 17.5¢ 18.4¢ 19.5¢ 19.4¢ 19.4¢ 
Finished steel, index (BLS, 1947-49 — 100) tt76.4 144.8 157.1 157.1 157.9 
Scrap steel composite (Iron Age, ton) $20.27 $34.67 $54.83 $55.00 $53.17 
Copper (electrolytic, delivered price, E & MJ, Ib.)........ cc cece cece eeees 14.045¢  36.000¢ 47.135¢ 45.775¢  45.765¢ 
Wheat (No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas City, bu.)............0. $1.97 $2.50 $2.38 $2.29 $2.26 
Cotton, daily price (middling, 14 designated markets, Ib.).............-06+ **30.56¢ 33.73¢ 35.60¢ 35.44¢ 35.46¢ 
Vee ON NUE WD, 6d cacccceccoeetedeeéaddssbabecstusscsncéea $1.51 $2.00 $1.74 $1.73 $1.73 


FINANCE 


90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor’s)............ceceeees shes bdnte 135.7 300.0 384.8 381.5 382.8 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody’s) 3.05% 3.50% 3.65% 3.72% 3.72% 
Prime commercial paper, 4 te 6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate). ....... . %-1% 2% 3% 3% % 3%% 


BANKING (Millions of Dollars) 


Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks .  ++45,820 55,981 55,392 56,908 55,896 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks tt71,916 84,464 85,454 85,340 85,448 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks . +t9,299 22,607 27,578 27,842 28,053 
U. S. gov't guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks tt49,879 33,571 27,852 27,509 27,357 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding 24,971 25,658 25,374 25,266 
MONTHLY FIGURES OF THE WEEK ne Kee ye 
Empleyment (in millions) A 61.7 63.1 64.0 
Unemployment (in millions) , 3.0 2.8 2.6 
Average weekly earnings in manufacturing 4 $74.96 $78.78 $78.39 
Private expenditures for new construction (in millions) $2,367 $2,197 $2,333 
Public expenditures fer new construction (in millions) April $916 $783 $917 
Personal income (seasonally adjusted, in billions) . $295.7 $313.3 $314.9 
Form income (seasonally adjusted, in billions) . $14.8 $14.3 $14.0 
Wholesalers’ inventories (seasonally adjusted, in billions) ; , $11.6 $12.6 $12.6 
Retailers’ inventories (seasonally adjusted, in millions) $22,590 $24,210 $23,850 
Retail sales (seasonally adjusted, in millions) ; $15,060 $15,346 $15,740 


* Preliminary, week ended May 5, 1956, 
+ Revised, 























8 Date for ‘Latest Week’ on each serics on request. 
** Ten designated markets, 
THE PICTURES—Wally Allen—152 (bot.); Alumina Jamaica Ltd.—152 (top); Aluminum Comoany of America—110; Alexander Archer—169; 
Atomic Energy Commission—120; Aviation Week—34 (rt.); Black Star—146 (It. & bot. rt Bi and?—84-5 (top), 86; Browr & Root, inc.— 
84 (bot.); Budd Insulated Products Co.—118; Joe Clark—103 (top 2); Grant Compton— 55, 56, 79, Hans Dahiberg—30, 31; General Motors 
Corp.—103 (bot.), 104; Martin Harris—Cover, 68, 69; |.N.P.—27, 28, 32; Herb Kratov.'—43; Archie Lieberman—23 (top); Edith Miller—153, 
154; George Miller-—185; Office Employees International Union—170; Paris-Match, Gamma—146 (top rt.); Joan Sydion—23 (bot.); Gordon 
Tenney—102; W. W.—34 (It.); York Corp.—112. 
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Rubber stretches a mile of steel 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich improvement in rubber 


HAT’S a mile-long strip of steel on 
Ties way to becoming tin cans. To 
toughen steel, they run it through that 
towering mass of machinery where it 
is heated, then cooled. It’s a new 
method that does in 20 minutes what 
used to take two days. But for a while 
it looked like one of those good ideas 
that just wouldn’t work. 

The trouble was with the rubt 
covered roils that keep the long strip 
moving. After just a few hours, the 
rubber was worn smooth and shiny 
with rubbing plus high speed. Then 
the rolls couldn’t grip, the steel 


smeared and couldn't be used for cans. 

B. F. Goodrich engineers worked on 
the problem, and came up with a new 
rubber compound that helped make this 
process really practical. Rolls covered 
with the special rubber don’t slip, don’t 
glaze, don’t mar the finish of the steel. 
And, in the mill shown here, B. F. 
Goodrich Strip-Grip rolls are lasting 10 
times longer than the rolls used bdaen. 

Finding a way to improve steei mill 
rolls is an example of the B. F. Good- 
rich method of approaching a custom- 
et’s problem. We have been able to 
solve equally difficult ones, just as 


successfully, in products you undoubt- 
edly use. Your B. F. Goodrich dis- 
tributor would like to tell you what 
these improvements are, and how they 
can be employed for your pro&t. B. F. 
Goodrich Industrial Products Company, 
Dept. M-641, Akron 18, Obio. 


B.EGoodrich) 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 








Even where money is “easy,” Neiman-Marcus 
has need for microfilm in its credit operations. 
Not all of their customers are like the gingham 
gal who has just struck oil and Kas a passion for 
mink; or, the legendary, bearded, blue-jeaned 
rancher who paid cash for $100,000 worth of 
diamonds. These colorful tales have made 
Neiman-Marcus famous, but the real success of 
this renowned specialty store depends on the 
more than 100,000 customers who “charge it!” 
Remington Rand Film-a-record microfilm equip- 
ment plays an important part in this success. 


THIS NEIMAN-MARCUS CASH CUSTOMER HAS AN OIL WELL 


100,000 other customers have Film-a-record controlled credit accounts 


Film-a-record microfilm pays in all kinds of 
ways ... pays by protecting vital accounting 
records ... reducing insurance rates ... speeding 
reference ... providing prompt duplicate copies 
of statements ... and saving money in the finan- 
cial operation of the store. 

Film-a-record can be quickly and economi- 
cally incorporated into virtually any kind of busi- 
ness operation. See how successfully it works for 
Neiman-Marcus in the illus- 
trated folder CH1063. Send 
for your FREE copy—today! 


Remington. Fkardl. 
DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 
Room 1507, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
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Letters That Glow 


Dear Sir: 

All of us here are delighted with 
your story about our fluorescent 
printing inks [BW—Apr.14’56, 
p78]. It is doubly gratifying be- 
cause it is just about the first time 
that any publication has given any 
of our products a write-up which 
is accurate in every detail... . 

RONALD J. ELLIoTT 
EXECUTIVE VICE-PRESIDENT 
SWITZER BROTHERS, INC. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Contractors Go Global 


Dear Sir: 

I enjoyed your article U.S. Con- 
tractors Go Global [BW—Apr.14 
*56,p139] and think you have done 
an excellent job. The only thing I 
would like to know is who in the 
world it is that is making 20% 
profit these days on their foreign 
operations? 

H. C. BoscHEN 
VICE-PRESIDENT 
RAYMOND CONCRETE PILE CO. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


* BW’s statement was: “Now we 
make only 15% to 20% at the 
most” (page 142). These percent- 
ages are the top limit. However, it 
is true that the average overseas 
construction job brings around an 
8% profit—with variations above 
and below this figure, depending on 
the job. 


Wrong Impression? 


Dear Sir: 

I am afraid that your article on 
the accomplishments of American 
Alcolac’s Pres. Blinoff [BW—Mar. 
31°56,p184—There’s Safety in 
Numbers] may give a wrong im- 
pression to those unfamiliar with 
problems of applying mathematics 
on business problems. 

From the article it would appear 
that Pres. Blinoff has developed a 
brand new approach nobody else 
ever thought about before. But this 
is far from the true situation. In 
fact, a tremendous [amount] of re- 
search has been done in this very 
field during the last decade... . 

The real problem is not to ex- 
press a business situation in terms 
of an equation; this is simple 
enough. But the difficulty is to in- 
clude in such a formula all the con- 
stant and variable factors which 
may influence the decision. Also, 
to get accurate quantitative data 
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The roof, roof bows, side walls, side rails, reinforcements and doors of the new 
Volume Van are fabricated from high tensile strength stainless steel. The Van 
is 35’ long, 11’ high and utilizes 94” of space out of a possible 96” of legal 
outside width. Inside length is only 442” less than the overall length. The "Shot- 
weld” process of construction, developed and employed by The Budd Com- 
pany in producing panels, etc., fuses the entire stainless steel structure into 
one integral unit . 


EPUBLIC 


Woldi Widest Range of, Standard Steels 





OF THE OPEN ROAD 


payload in lightweight armor 


of STAINLESS STEEL 


It’s the Fruehauf Trailer Company’s new Stain- 
less Steel Volume Van. 


Stainless steel trailer construction is not new 
in itself. Stainless steel trailers have been used 
for years by both large and small fleet operators 
for transporting milk, meat, produce and frozen 
foods. They have found that the corrosion-resist- 
ant and sanitary qualities of stainless steel can- 
not be matched for use in refrigerated trailers. 


Stainless steel trailers are also at the top of the 
list for carriers of salts, acids and other chem- 
icals that attack other metals used in trailer con- 
struction. 


Stainless steel’s exceptionally high strength- 
to-weight ratio has made it possible to desiga 


this completely new trailer with 35% extra pay- 
load capacity. 


Stainless steel construction permits the use 
of thinner, lighter sections—without loss of 
strength, without sacrifice in safety. Yet with 
long life assured at the lowest ultimate cost. 


Republic—maker of ENDURO Stainless Steel 
and world’s largest producer of alloy and stain- 
less steels—is proud of its contribution to the 
new Volume Van. And we offer you the services 
and knowledge of our metallurgical and engi- 
neering departments in helping you use stainless 
steel to give your product strength without added 
weight or make it look better and last longer. 


Just send us the coupon for more information, 


Here are two more Republic products with advantages for equipment builders 


NEW USES FOR REPUBLIC NYLOK NUTS cre con- 
stontly being developed. In this tie-red clamp 
assembly they provide positive locking and ease 
of adjustment. They are ideally suited for mechan- 
ical feeding and power wrenching becouse either 
end is up. Repubiic Nylok Nuts lock whether 
seated or not. Cut maintenance costs, too. They 
can be backed off for parts inspection or adjust- 
ment and then can be re-used. 


EXTRA STRENGTH WITHOUT EXCESS WEIGHT is built? 
into parts when you design with Republic 
Alloy Steels. These fine steels provide an ovt- 
+ di g< — oft q Tei, tial to 
safety in designing equipment to carry heavier 
locds at higher speeds. Alloy steels lengthen 
service life in transmissions, bearing, shafts, 
oxles, etc. Republic metallurgists are available 
to help you use these steels to the best advantage 
in your product. 








REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 

Dept. C-1436 

3136 East 45th Street 

Cleveland 27, Ohio 

Please send more information on: 

C] ENDURO? Stainless Steel Intended Use. 


0 Nylok* Nuts C) Alloy Steels 
* U.S. Pat. No. 2,450,694 and pending applications. 


Name Title 





Company 


Address 
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look into Styron plastic containers...shoppers do! 








Styron 


Plastic Packaging 


more versatile, 
more promotable, 


more profitable! 


AKE the extra protection of rigid plastic containers 
made of Styron*, add their unequalled ability to spur 
impulse sales, and you’re headed for more profits! 


Whatever your product, don’t hide it in old-fashioned 
packaging. Put it on display in its own sparkling Styron 
container and clinch more of those lucrative impulse sales. 
In a wide variety of shapes and sizes . . . crystal clear or in 
gem-like colors . . . imprinted or ready for your label . . . 
Styron plastic containers are ready to give your product a 
supercharge of sales energy. 


Versatile Styron has turned ideas into profit for packagers of 
foods, drugs, sundries, hardware, small tools and dozens of 
other high-quality products. Let Dow Technical Service help 
put a product-tailored Styron formulation to work for you. 
An idea-packed, 48-page catalog of Styron packages is yours 
for the asking. THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, Midland, Mich. 


*Styron is a registered trademark for Dow polystyrene formulations. 


you can depend on DOW PLASTICS 





Plastics Sales Dept., Fl 462A 
The Dow Chemica! Company, Midland, Michigan 


Please send me your free 48-page Styron 
Catalog of Packages 


Name and Title 

Firm Name__ 

Types of product manufactured 
Address 


City 





which more often than not are un- 
available. Unfortunately, your 
article fails to indicate how Blinoff 
has dealt with these fundamentals. 

. It appears that he and his 
associates rely more on their ability 
to make correct guesses than on the 
scientific development of the per- 
tinent data; yet this is where the 
real problem is located. 

Comparing the two cases re- 
ferred to . . . it appears that the 
difference results primarily from 
the fact that the costs are unusually 
high in the first instance and low 
in the second. That high costs have 
an unfavorable effect on profits 
(even if they are called “project 
numbers”) is certainly not a new 
discovery. 

Again the determination of the 
cost of extra capacity has been 
studied very carefully by a number 
of writers. But Blinoff seems to be 
unaware of the concepts of incre- 
mental or marginal costs which are 
most important in this particular 
context. 

Finally, the problem of inven- 
tory costs and inventory levels is 
probably the one most frequently 
discussed in recent years. There are 
certainly scores of articles on the 
subject as well as several mono- 
graphs. For it appears that this 
problem lends itself more readily 
to mathematical analysis than most 
other managerial problems. Again, 
there is no indication that Pres. 
Blinoff is aware of any of these 
analyses. . . . It might be useful 


r ° baa if . . . it could be determined to 
A road earning money? Absolutely—in the form of gas taxes what extent, if any, his approach 


and license fees you pay to drive on it. The more vehicle differs from others presented and 


miles of traffic a road handles the more money it earns. applied in recent years. 

This concrete road is U.S. 287 near Ft. Collins, Colo. The Exnest H. WEINwuRM 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR 
COLLEGE OF COMMERCE 
The number of vehicles traveling this road per day 4,000 DE PAUL UNIV. 
Times the average vehicle tax per mile in Colorado _$.0063 CHICAGO, ILL. 
Equals this road’s earnings per day per mile $25.20 
Times the number of days in a year ks 365 Companies Go for Cash 
Equals the annual earnings of this road per mile $9,198 
Minus the annual cost to build and maintain Dear Sir: 

such a road during its expected lifetime $5,000 . . » I had a call from a Provi- 


Equals the annual net profit this road earns per mile $4,198 dence banker who wanted to talk 
about the article That’s Why Com- 


Concrete roads are the biggest money-makers because they panies Go for Cash Forecasts 
attract the most traffic and have the longest life and lowest [BW—Apr.28°56,p46]. He was 


‘ , “ym most enthusiastic about it and had 
annual cost. Other pavements often fail to earn their building already showed it to a very thane 


and maintenance cost. This drain on available funds leaves borrower whom he felt needed the 
less and less for new highway construction. ABC's of the subject which the ar- 
: ; te } ucle provided so well. 

To motorists, who pay for highways, this is an important Frankly, I share his enthusiasm, 
reason why all main roads should be paved with concrete. and I think you captured in excel- 
lent fashion the key points in the 
area. The article in my view is both 
PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION, 33 W.Grand Ave., Chicago 10, ill. readable and significant. Doubtless 
A national organization to improve and extend the uses of portland cement and various aspects could be developed 

concrete through scientific research and engineering field work much more fully, and I expect you 


section shown carries a daily average of 4,000 vehicles. 
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an salt 


Basic Industries 


Aerial view showing huge Salt Lake fill being completed with Gardner-Denver air power. 


Filling in Salt Lake on split-second schedules! 


Southern Pacific is improving its famous Lucin cutoff 
across Great Salt Lake to provide a wider, stronger 
roadbed capable of supporting 100 cars at speeds up to 
90 miles per hour. And the job must be done on almost 
a split-second schedule, since the 20 through trains 
which use the crossing daily must not be delayed. 

A Gardner-Denver 600 rotary portable air com- 
pressor provides the power to dump the fill train 


On the Salt Lake fill, this Gardner- 
Denver 600 rotary, mounted on a 
flatcar, pneumatically dumps 20 
cars, loaded with gravel, at one time. 


Three holes of different diameters 
are drilled at one time in an air- 
craft part with speed and simplicity, 
using Keller Tool “Airfeedrills’’®. 


dependably and rapidly. Here—as on many a con- 
struction job requiring large-capacity compressed air 
equipment— Gardner-Denver rotaries are proving that 
they can roll up phenomenal performance records. It is 
another reason why the name “‘Gardner-Denver”’ is so 
well and favorably known in construction, mining, and 
other basic industries throughout the world. Gardner- 
Denver Company, Quincy, Illinois. 


Oil-free compressed air, supplied by 
Gardner-Denver carbon piston com- 
pressors like this one, is a “must” 
in the food and brewing industries 
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THE QUALITY LEADER IN COMPRESSORS, PUMPS, ROCK DRILLS AND AIR TOOLS 
FOR CONSTRUCTION, MINING, PETROLEUM AND GENERAL INDUSTRY 





Double-Barreled — 
Sales Plan 


for Your 


We call this sales plan double-barreled 
because it aims to deliver double benefits 
to you: (a) a profitable volume of im- 
mediate sales, and (b) a profitable future 
growth. 

Barring a war, the American economy 
promises to continue its unprecedented 
expansion: greater numbers of family 
units with progressively greater demands 
to be made on consumer and industrial 
production. Your business has a right 
to expect to share in this larger sales 
opportunity. 

In order to obtain your rightful share, 
however, it is wise to give serious con- 
sideration to this fact: People do not 
automatically become your customers. 
People must be educated to appreciate 
the superiority of your product and 
they must be given all the 
reasons, major and minor, why it pays 


service 
to prefer your brand. 


PRINT — The Great Educator 


Putting your full sales story in PRINT 

in the form of booklets, brochures, 
bulletins, folders, manuals, reports, cat- 
- is the effective way to 
educate more and more people to become 
your customers. Printed pieces not only 
sell your product and service direct to 
readers. Printed pieces do more: They 
provide conversational material about 
your brand, stimulate people to talk up 


alogs, annuals 
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the features of your superiority, help to 
pass along your selling points to more 
and more individuals now and in the 
future. 


Your Ally—A Good Printer 

In planning and creating effective 
printed pieces, make full use of your 
printer. Call him in at the very outset of 
a printing job, not part way through. 
Make him a partner in every phase of 
the work. A good printer can take much 
of the load off your shoulders and save 
you time and money. 

He will probably specify Warren’s 
Standard Printing Papers for he knows 
he can depend on their bright, uniform 
printing surfaces. He wants top quality 
printing results — and Warren papers 
deliver just that, time after time after 
time. S. D. Warren Company, 89 Broad 
Street, Boston 1, Massachusetts. 


BETTER PAPER — BETTER PRINTING 


atG. U.S. PAT. OF, 


Warren's 


STAN DARD 


Printing Fapers 





will see offshoot articles coming 
out of this basic treatment... . 
CHARLES M. WILLIAMS 
ASSOC. PROF. OF BUSINESS ADMIN- 
ISTRATION 
HARVARD UNIV. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Independent Oilmen 


Dear Sir: 

I want to congratulate you on 
the fine article on the Independent 
Oilmen [BW—Mar.24’'56,p140}. 
I think it was a fine portrayal of 
the activities of a group of men 
who contribute greatly to the oil 
industry and to the economy of 
this country. Your article treated 
the subject fairly and  accu- 
rately. 

R. A. METZKE 
DIVISION MANAGER 
UNITED GAS CORP. 
NEW BRAUNFELS, TEX. 


Off to the Butcher 


Dear Sir: 

As your article Milk Industry: 
Its Hows and Whys [BW—Jan. 
21°56,p172] indicates, the federal 
handling of the farm milk produc- 
tion is a crazy-quilt pattern which 
is understood by very few dairy 
farmers; and, I predict, by not 
many, if any, of the members of 
the committees on agriculture of 
both the House and the Senate. 

. . . I am interested in having 
the members of these committees 
read your article to impress upon 
them the simplicity of a program to 
eliminate the milk surpluses. 

My program is a voluntary one 
under which the farmers would, 
or would not, sign up to place the 
production of each cow under test 
and at the end of two years to 
send to the butcher every cow that 
has not produced at least 6,000 
pounds of milk (in 10 months, on 
twice-per-day milking) which is the 
“break even” point. . 

Under my program the dairy sur- 
pluses would disappear within two 
years and at the end of the two 
years the farmer would have on 
his farm only cows that are paying 
their way, as all “boarders”; the 
others that are presently eating 
him out of house and home would 
be in the hands of the butcher. 
The net result: The farmer would 
get a good price for the milk from 
his good producing cows. 

At Cedar Brook Farms we prac- 
tice what we preach. During the 
last five years, ending December 
31, 1955, we have sent 107 fe- 
males to the butcher. The result: 
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flexible urethane foams 


A brand new material for industry. 

Se soft, this glistening foam makes the 
most amazing cushioning you have ever 
seen . . . but it’s so tough it can be metal- 
stapled directly to wood or springs! 

So wear resistant, it looks and feels brand 
new even after 6 million flexes . . . but so 
light a 2-inch slab a yard square can weigh 
as little as 3 pounds. 

And so controllable! You can specify any 
density from 2 Ibs. to 6 Ibs. per cubic foot 
and get just the degree of compressibility, 
resiliency or firmness you want. 

Until you’ve seen, squeezed, sat-on, and 
tried to tear urethane foam—you have no 
idea all the new product ideas that will pop 
into your mind once you handle it. Here is 


a wear-resistant, “cushion-y” foam that re- 
sists chemicals and dry-cleaning solvents, 
that insulates against heat or cold . . . that 
you can slice, cut, stamp, heat-form, cement, 
sew, and staple into new or better products. 
Examine these feather-light, tough, flexible 
foams—you'll agree they are a manufac- 
turer’s dream of a new material come true. 


If you’d like to learn more about urethane 
foams, just write on your company letter- 
head, briefly describe the application you 
have in mind. You'll receive requested in- 
formation by return mail. 


MOBAY CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Dept. BW-1 
St. Louis 4, Missouri 


An associate company of Monsanto 


Flexible urethane foams are already in use 
or under development for these applications: 
New car crash pads 

Automobile door and roof lining 

Rug underlay 

Jacket fabric interlayer 
Chemically-resistant sponges 
Upholstering 

Toys 

Theatre seating 

Aircraft cabin liners 


MOBAY 











BEFORE 
BRUSHING 


AFTER 
BRUSHING 


(prior to plating) 


Keeping in top trim 


An important manufacturer of trim uses a 
contiunous 7-head-line of Osborn Fascut® 
Brushes to finish trim coms to plating at the 
rate of 1,000 feet per bour. 


AKING a metal product, you undoubt- 
May use the smooth, mirror-lustre 
of chrome trim to add eye appeal—and 
buy appeal—to your product. 


And you can further enhance the top- 
quality appearance of your trim parts— 
and your product—using Osborn power 
brushing to produce a perfect, unmarred 
finish prior to plating. 


An Osborn Brushing Analysis of your 
other finishing operations may point up 
additional ways power brushing can 
help improve quality. Write The Osborn 
Manufacturing Company, Dept. A-78, 5401 
Hamilton Avenue, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


Osbou Brushes) 


VA oO SBOR®> BRUSHING METHODS + POWER, PAINT AND MAINTENANCE BRUSHES 
~~ SS——"" BRUSHING MACHINES « FOUNDRY MOLDING MACHINES 
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Our average production per cow 
in 1955 was 8,900 pounds, with 
some cows producing as high as 
13,000 and 14,000 pounds in 305 
days, twice-per-day milking. 

Under my program, parity pay- 
ments would be made direct to the 
farmer through his processor; i.e., 
the dairy to whom he delivers his 
milk. In general principle, my pro- 
gram is simiiar to Pres. Eisen- 
hower’s Soil Bank Program, which 
is voluntary and in which the pay- 
ments will be made direct to the 
farmer. .. . 

J. C. GORMAN 

PRESIDENT 
THE CEDAR BROOK FARMS DAIRY 
BELLVILLE, OHIO 


All in Favor (Cont.) 


Dear Sir: 

Hurray for BUSINESS WEEK! 
You’ve moved the index from page 
22 ... to a place where it is easily 
located—tright irside the front 
cover. 

Gittis G. PRATT 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Dear Sir: 

I am glad to see the index page 
moved up right behind the cover. 

. It was very annoying to have 
to search for it. 

E. B. NoeEL 

MANAGER 
LARGE LAMP DEPARTMENT 
GENERAL ELECTRIC CO. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Dear Sir: 
You have made a vast improve- 
ment... . 
C. A. PEACOCK, JR. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Dear Sir: 

Congratulations on changing the 
index to page 1. It’s “as handy as a 
pocket in a shirt”.... 

STEPHEN BRADFORD 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Dear Sir: 
I wish to compliment you upon 
the excellence of the index... . 
CHARLES C. FICHTNER 
EXECUTIVE ViCE-PRESIDENT 
BUFFALO CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Dear Sir: 
Perforation of the yellow pages 
was good thinking. .. . 
R. S. DvER 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Dear Sir: 
The only thing that annoyed me 
about BUSINESS WEEK was the dif- 
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CONVERTS—The Heavy- 
Duty Trackmobile strad- 
dies rails anywhere— 
converts from road to 
track wheels—ready to 
puil! 


HAULS— Extra power and 
ruggedness make the 
Trackmobile a powerful 
workhorse for continu- 


Look at whats new 


TO HELP BOOST PRODUCTION 
...CUT COSTS! 


Look to the new Heavy-Duty Trackmobile for 
the answer to your freight moving problems. 
Ruggedly built to do tough jobs, it’s ready for 
action wherever and whenever needed in plant 


ous, severe duty! 
yards and sidings. By expediting traffic, the 
Trackmobile increases manpower efficiency and 
eliminates switching bottlenecks. it helps solve 
freight car shortages and reduce demurrage. It 
keeps production on the move . . . freight handling 
costs low. Even if you have only a few car moves 
per day, the Trackmobile will quickly pay for 
itself. Find out for yourself how this amazing new 
development can speed up your shipping oper- 
ations. Send for the informative literature de- 
scribed below. 


SPOTS—Expedites traffic 
by quickly spotting cars 
on scales or at loading 
platforms! 


TOWS—On road wheels 
it’s an inGustrial truck or 
tractor! 
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Get ali the facts on Heavy-Duty Trackmobile— 
ask for Bulletin T-115. And let us know your 
freight handling demands . . . we'll be happy to 
suggest ways the Trackmobile can increase your 
freight movement efficiency. 


SWITCHES—Here's real 
switching convenience— 
Heavy-Duty Trackmobile 
does the job in a jiffy! 


WHITING CORPORATION 
15661 Lathrop Avenue, Harvey, illinois 


Manufacturers of TRACKMOBILES 
« CRANES +- TRAMBEAM + FOUNDRY 
* RAILROAD AND CHEMICAL 


EQUIPMENT TRACKMOBILE 
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That’s for sure... the +e 
new ones are trouble-free 
WESTINGHOUSE 

‘\\ WATER COOLERS / 


PA 
“ 


New Westinghouse valve ends all 
water leaks...cuts overhead costs! 


Though it’s small enough to hold 
in your hand, the amazing new 
Solenoid Water Valve means BIG 
savings for you! It seals water in, 
trouble out . . . reduces wear and 
tear .. . slashes repair costs! 

That . .. plus the Hermetically-Sealed 
Refrigeration System and the E-Z Clean 
Strainer that ends water stoppage due to pipe 
sealing . . . make Westinghouse the most 
dependable water coolers you can buy. 

More efficient and convenient, too! You get 
up to 60°% more cool water at less cost ... and 
both finger-tip and toe-tip control at no extra 
cost! Handsome, space-saving cabinet takes 
up only 14 square inches of floor space. 
Don't repair ... replace your obsolete water 
coolers. Call your Westinghouse Water Cooler 
Distributor today. He’s listed in the Yellow 
Pages of your telephone directory. Ask him 

fora FREE PAY-WAY BOOKLET 

Ce learn how Westinghouse Water 
Zauew Coolers pay for themselves! 

vermer™ 





WATCH WESTINGHOUSE! 


WHERE BIG THINGS ARE HAPPENING FOR YOU 


Westinghouse Electric Corporation, Electric Appliance Division, Springfield 2, Massachusetts 


ficulty in locating the table of con- 
tents. [Now] I can read it with 
unadulterated pleasure. 

THomMas M. ForISTALL 


BW YORK, N. Y. 


wear Sir: 

The improvements described in 
your Editors Report {[BW—Mar. 
24’56,p5| have long been needed 
and represent a real aid to your 
readers. 

RALPH B. THOMPSON 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF 

MARKETING 
UNIVERSITY OF FLORIDA 
GAINESVILLE, FLA. 


Dear Sir: 
. We are pleased with the 
index. Keep it there. 
Leo M. SCULLY 
COXSACKIE, N. Y. 


An Edge on Studies 


Dear Sir: 

I was very much interested in 
your article Putting an Edge on 
Studies By Buying a Share of Stock 
[BW—Apr.21°56,p139]. At Ari- 
zona State College in Tempe, Dr. 
Sydney Wilcox who teaches fresh- 
man English . . . has his 96 stu- 
dents making a complete survey of 
cotton—from its start to the day 
it gets sold to buyers like myself. 

Cotton is undoubtedly the most 
important single commodity in our 
state’s economic life, and these 
youngsters will, I feel sure, come 
out of this project with some novel 

. and probably very good ideas 
on how we can improve the eco- 
nomic position of the cotton farmer 
of Arizona... . 

Harry A. LEVINE 
PHOENIX, ARIZONA 


A Special Magic 


Dear Sir: 

The story of Hammacher-Schlem- 
mer [BW — Apr.28°56,p133 — Old 
Style Selling For New Carriage 
Trade] is one of the finest, best 
written, and most informative and 
instructive articles I have ever read. 
It tells of a creative retail thinking 
in such interesting reading... 

ROBERT WELCH 
PUBLICITY DIRECTOR 
THE MAY CO. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 








Letters should be addressed 
to Readers Report Editor, 
BUSINESS WEEK, 330 West 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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How products find 


ad periormance bonu 


Bonus 2. Molding pre- 
cision. Illustrated by char- 
acters on typewriter keys. 
Gray C-11 body is molded 
hollow with character 
opening through to top. 
White C-11 insert is mold- 
ed in from under side and 
formed with slot to fit key 
arm. Keys resist staining 
by ink, cleaning fluid, car- 
bon paper, and oil. 


Bonus 3. Toughness and 
transparency of C-11 ac- 
count for its fast-growing 
use for tumblers that cut 
breakage costs in restau- 
rants and institutions. 
Light weight adds to their 
ease of handling. 


Bonus 4. Long-lived col- 
er of C-11 is put to good 
use in this pump for insu- 
lated jug. Red, beige, and 
black parts are unharmed 
by coffee, tea, citrus juices, 


rt 1 Dacice. 
. 


to both chemicals and heat. 
This C-11 case for an aircraft ordnance silver-zinc 
battery is inert to potassium hydroxide, withstands 
170 to 180 deg. FE operating temperatures. Severe 
vibration, thermal, and mechanical shocks in opera- 
tion are countered by C-11 toughness. 





§ in C-1 Plastics 


There’s a bonus in Baxexire Brand C-11 Plastics that 
fits the special requirements of every product shown here. 


It results from the unique combination of properties 
in this special styrene-acrylonitrile copolymer. C-11 of- 
fers something extra in each case, enabling it to serve 
where other plastics are inadequate to the job. C-11 is 
recommended wherever color, toughness, and resistance 
to most chemicals — including foods —are important to 
your product. 


C-11 Plastic is one of many materials that make 
Bakelite Company the leader in the plastics field. Pheno- 
lics, vinyls, styrenes, impact styrenes, epoxies, polyesters, 
and polyethylenes, as well as C-11, are all available for 
your product development work through this one con- 
venient source. Bakelite Company’s product evaluation 
service can help in applying them to your needs. Write 
Dept. PO-14 outlining your requirements. 


BAKELITE 


BRAND 


PLASTICS 


BAKELITE COMPANY 


A Division of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 80 E. 42nd St., N. Y. 17, N.Y. 
In Canada : Bakelite Company, Division of Union Carbide Canada Limited, Belleville, Ontario 


The term Bake.tre and the Trefoil Symbol are registered trade-marks of UCC 





When Your Safety Director Fights for 


Always insist on 
the &® trademark 
on safety lenses and 
frames. 


Every Dollar, Respect Him— 


He Can Save You 


Many More in Preventing 





Accidents Like This! 


A rock drill operator in a silver and lead 
mine lost the sight of one eye when struck 
by a rock chip dislodged by his drill. A court 
awarded $2,755. Pity of it is that a quality 
Chipper’s Goggle costing only about $2.30 
would have prevented this accident. The 
mine management would be ahead by 
$2,753.70 plus medical and other hidden 
costs — and the miner would still have his 
eye. 

To prevent these unnecessary high costs, 
more and more managements are putting the 
job of accident prevention in the hands of a 


tT.M. Reg. by American Optical Company 


fj 
Aidedtean \ )ptical 


specialist — and backing him up! He can pay 
for his salary many, many times over in the 
accidents he prevents and the quality of the 
protective equipment he recommends... in 
eye protection, safety clothing or respiratory 
protection. For instance, when he recom- 
mends an AOf Eye Protection Program, he 
knows you'll get a better break on insurance 
costs, save on idle machine charges, and 
take no chances on key workers being 
knocked out and slowing up production. He 
knows you'll improve workers’ morale, also. 
Ask an AO Safety Representative to call 
with all the facts. 


One of AO’s new F5100 
Series metal Safety glasses 
with “‘Ultrascopic Vision” 
Write for illustrated 
brochure. 


SOUTHBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS + BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES ~ seen” 
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Inventory accumulation will be a declining factor in business activity 
over the next few months. 


This doesn’t mean that factories will stop buying or stores try to sell 
shelves bare. Inventories won’t start running off any time soon, but they 
won’t be rising so fast, either. 


American business added more than $6-billion to stocks in the last year; 
fully 60% of that rise was at the factory level. 


The most rapid accumulation has taken place since last autumn. 


Such a surge always builds new orders, output, employment. But a shift 
already can be sensed; it will become more pronounced later. 


One of the painful stock buildups, of course, has come in new autos 
(page 24). But manufacturers have slashed output and deliveries to dealers. 
Selling still is hard, but stocks will be worked down. 


Most manufacturers have gone on, until recently, accumulating inven- 
tory—when they were able to add. any. Their stocks rose at a $6-billion 
annual rate in this year’s first quarter. 


Even the most avid buyers won't follow a market sky high, though; 
you saw that in the sudden evaporation of premiums on nonferrous metals. 


There’s been no turnabout in steel, of course. Everybody’s buying 
(except in lines now being “rolled” in this “rolling adjustment”). 


Demand for steel won’t change until after the wage talks. 


Up till then buyers will be trying to get in ahead of the ensuing price 
boost. But a new angle is developing, too: 


Those who fear a strike are reporting ordering for August and Sep- 
tember—to be first on the books after a possible walkout. 


Steel mills still can sell more than they can turn out—but not of all 
products. Some sheet facilities are being turned to plates, and additional 
structural shapes are being rolled. 


The current dip in output, incidentally, reflects no basic shift in steel 
demand. Birmingham mills simply are hit by a rail walkout. 


Orders for steel doubtless will sag after the price rise, assuming a wage 
settlement is reached peacefully. 


But how much, nobody knows. But this you certainly can count on: 


Everyone will begin to wonder if the turn had been foreshadowed by 
weakness that currently afflicts steel scrap prices (page 43). 


Scrap’s reputation as a barometer is rust-specked, but it persists. 


Manufacturers’ new-order volume naturally can’t be expected to hold 
up if inventory buying slackens. 


Allowing for seasonal variations, December was the peak month for 
incoming business with a total of nearly $29.3-billion. Succeeding months 
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have stairstepped down from there, with March’s estimated $26.9-billion 
only moderately higher than the same month a year earlier. 


Shipments of finished goods from factories have risen enough in the 
last year to virtually overtake the volume of new business. 


This, however, flashes a warning rather than a danger signal. 

Bookings had ballooned to such an extent that a vast backlog had been 
built up. For all manufacturers, it now amounts to more than $57-billion; 
for makers of durable goods it exceeds $54-billion. 


That blacklog alone would keep the hardgoods plants running at their 
present very high rate for about 342 months. 


Easier supply situations apparently are developing all arourd in copper, 
lead, and zine. At least, the trade believes that stocks in the hands of both 
producers and users grew last month. 


Yet, despite price weakness abroad, domestic quotations have held. 


There might have been more price resistance, admittedly, but for fears 
of a nonferrous strike this summer (BW—Mar.31’56,p19). 


London prices may be expected to put pressure on the 46¢ U.S. quota- 
tion anytime they go under 43¢ the trade here believes. And that’s happened 
during several recent trading sessions. 


Meanwhile, prices here have been shaded on copper products—passing 
on to buyers lower quotations now prevailing on Chilean metal. 


Employment is at a sort of standstill, like the over-all economy. 


That’s true, ever though the number of jobs goes on setting new records; 
when you start from a level that is higher than any even seen before, 
even mild seasonal gains result in new highs. 


Actually, the job gains recently have been barely seasonal—and much 
less than last year. Factory employment has even slipped a bit. 


Availability of workers, of course, limits the size of employment gains 
that can be made now, even if additional jobs are available. 


Thus, though April employment was more than 2.3-million ahead of a 
year ago, the spread had been 2.6-million in March and about 2.7-million in 
both January and February. 


Layoffs in autos, by now affecting close to 150,000 workers, are playing 
a major part in the showing of over-all factory employment. 
Manufacturing was providing something more than 16.7-million jobs in 


April. That was down about 300,000 from the turn of the year in contrast 
with a growth of 200,000 in the same months last year. 


Nevertheless, factory employment tops 1955 by about 500,000. 


Scarcity of workers shows up most clearly in unemployment. 


The seasonal pickup in jobs has outpaced growth of the civilian labor 
force. The net of that has been a steady shrinkage in unemployment, April’s 
2.6-million being nearly 300,000 under January. 


Contents eepyrighted under the general sepyright on the May 12, 1956, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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Laboratory motor is run at elevated temperatures to test heat-resistant characteristics of new magnet wire insulations. 


Heat that fries eggs won't hurt this Anaconda wire 


Anaconda moanet wi 
with high-temperature ition. 

THE PROBLEM: | Oday smaller, light- 
er motors are needed — for aircraft, 
automatic machinery, portable tools, 
and many other uses. To accomplish 
this—and add muscle, too—manufac- 
turers make motor windings work 
harder by carrying more current. 

Result: motors run hotter. And hot- 
ter motors require new wire insula- 
tions that can withstand sizzling tem- 
peratures. 


THE SOLUTION: Anaconda produces 
a number of high-temperature insu- 
lations. And the laboratory test mo- 
tor you see above is wound with mag- 
net wire using one of still other heat- 
resistant insulations now under de- 
velopment by Anaconda engineers. 


It has run continuously for seven 
months under extreme conditions — 
at temperatures so hot you can actu- 
ally fry eggs on it. 


Improved insulations like this with- 
stand heat far above temperatures 
normally encountered on the job to- 
day. As motor makers design smaller, 
lighter, harder working motors, they 
can rely on Anaconda for the heat- 
resistant insulated wire they need. 


THE FuTURE: In countless other 
ways — with scores of nonferrous 
metals — Anaconda and its fabricat- 
ing companies, The American Brass 
Company and Anaconda Wire & 
Cable Company, stand ready and 
eager to serve you. 

Whether you need a special alloy 
or shape in copper, brass or bronze— 
or an electrical conductor of copper 
or aluminum, get in touch with the 
Man from Anaconda for practical 
solutions to your metal problems. 
The Anaconda Company, 25 Broad- 
way, New York 4, New York. 56247 
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The Boom Has Two Soft Spots 


Everything—almost—is a new 
record in business this spring. 


But makers of farm equipment 
are piling up inventories, not 
sales (page 26). Unemploy- 
ment is touching 36,000, shows 


no easing. 


And auto output is at its lowest 
since Christmas—just when it 
should boom (page 24). The 
industry has laid off 137,000. 


=> 


| NEVITABLY, trouble in autos and farm 
machinery backs up. When De- 
troit is turning out only 116,000 cars 
a weck, a host of suppliers are affected. 
Similarly, when farm equipment bumps 
bottom, a series of communities is in- 
volved. 

And labor’s leaders are concerned. 
Walter Reuther has asked the heads 
of six auto companies and seven farm 
implement makers to meet with the 
union im a series Of conferences (page 
165). Whether or not anything comes 
of his call, it’s an abrupt reminder that 
unemployment in Detroit is a dark 
cloud over the U.S.’s bright general 
prosperity. ; 

One of the brightest facts about the 
bright prosperity is that Detroit’s 
troubles have not importantly affected 
other areas. But there is no doubt that 
they are a major test for an important 
theory that has been gaining supporters 
steadilv—the idea that adjustments can 
be made by rolling recessions rather 
than by violent breaks affecting the 
whole economy. For it, this is the year 
of test (page 200). 
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THE DRAGGING AUTO 
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Third-Quarter Sales May Be 


Auto sales, which appeared to be 
cranking up for their annual spring 
spurt in March (BW—Mar.24'56,p23), 
sputtered and fell back in April (chart). 
As a result, dealers and makers alike 
are taking a new and concerned look 
at'the automobile business. 

This week leading auto manufac- 
turers were preparing quiet, unofficial 
protests to the Federal Reserve Board 
on its credit policy. Detroit is con- 
vinced higher interest rates and more 
stringent credit requirements are the 
big factors in slumping sales that last 
week brought production down 32% 
below the like week a year ago. 
¢ “Willing, but "=A check by 
BUSINESS WEEK reporters in cities all 
over the country found many dealers 
who agree with this thinking. A Kan- 
sas City (Mo.) auto salesman summed 
up this view: 

“We have just as many people com- 
ing in here today to buy new cars as 
we did in May a year ago. They are 
willing to place an order but that’s 
where we hit a snag. 

“The credit market has tightened up 
to the point where many of the deals 
that would have been snapped up a year 
ago are now being passed by. As much 
as 20% of the sales we make fall 
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through because the banks and finance 
companies won’t handle the financing 
for us.” 

But if sales are hampered by tight 
money this year, and many dealers be- 
lieve they are, a greater percentage 
laid the blame on too easy credit 
terms last year. 
¢ Oversold—In city after city dealers 
complain that the market was oversold 
last year with low down-payment deals 
and 36 months or so to pay. Now 
would-be buyers are frozen out; they 
don’t have enough equity in their old 
car to make a trade. 

“People bought this year’s car last 
year,” declares a Portland (Ore.) dealer. 
“They come in expecting to use their 
car as a down payment and find they 
owe more than the car is worth. A 
fellow here this morning had a car that 
lists, used, at $1095. It’s worth $735 
in the wholesale market and he owes 
$800.” 

“Arizona is just beginning to feel 
the effects of 30-month paper,” adds a 
dealer in Phoenix. “We're running 
into many customers who have cars 
one-and-a-half years old who would like 
to buy new ones. But they're still tied 
up with large balances and they can’t 
afford to buy because of long contracts. 


Concludes a Western Ford dealer, 
“The auto industry overproduced by 
2-million cars last year, and these were 
thrown into dealers’ inventories. Deal- 
ers, in turn, went in for gimmicks, false 
advertising, long-term payments, and 
low down payments to oversell the mar- 
ket. It’s simply going to take us a 
while to work our way out of this 
situation.” 
¢ Repossessions—One effect of this 
type of selling is that repossessions are 
on the rise in some cities. In Cleveland 
there were 332 in April, compared with 
226 a year before. “We've had more 
repossessions in the last month than 
ever before in the history of the deal- 
ership,” says an assistant sales manager 
for an old, established dealer in Miami; 
and in Phoenix a dealer estimates re- 
possessions there are four times higher 
than in recent years. 
¢ Reefs Ahead—In Detroit, market 
analysts for the auto industry are per- 
turbed by the sales trend and_par- 
ticularly the undeveloped spring 
pick-up. But it is third-quarter pros- 
pects that really give them “serious 
concern.” Here’s why: 

Usually there is about a 60-day lag 
between imposition of new credit con- 
trols and the effect of these controls 
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1956 


Payoff 


on auto factory sales and profits. 
year’s third quarter was far better in 
volume than history had led the indus- 
try to expect—in some cases as much 


Last 


as 60% ahead of the best previous 
period. This year sales will be ad- 
versely affected by the latest moves to 
tighten credit just in time to be com- 
pared with last year’s abnormally high 
sales period. Such a comparison is 
likely to give the impression of disaster. 

More important, there is a growing 
opinion in Detroit that unless the auto 
business picks up, the entire economy— 
which has been at a high level in spite 
of staggering auto sales—may at last be 
affected in the third quarter. 

Normally, production is near _ its 
yearly peak right about this time. But 
last week the auto industry turned out 
only about 116,000 cars—the lowest 
weekly production since the Christmas- 
New Year period. In April, car pro- 
duction was 547,600, against 754,000 
in April of 1955—a drop of better than 
27%. And things will get no better. 
Estimates now are that May output will 
be around 520,000 cars. 

These cutbacks are bound to have 
an effect on suppliers. 
¢ Inventories—Despite the sharp drops 
in production, the industry has made 
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no headway in reducing the number of 
cars in dealers’ hands. At the start of 
the year, dealers’ stocks were about 
725,000, and except for March there 
has been an industry gain each month 
since. At the end of April, the inven- 
tory was well above 900,000. 

How are auto dealers faring this year 
under these gloomy conditions? Not 
well, is the consensus, but the situation 
in most places isn’t desperate. 

Paint on the windows of two agen- 
cies in Memphis still attests to the 
wonderful “deals” on new cars to be 
had inside. But after the spring selling 
surge failed to materialize, the dealers 
were unable to deal with their creditors 
and they folded up. 
¢ Used Cars—Elsewhere, however, most 
agencies claim thev will be able to get 
by until business turns up. A significant 
number said thev were being kept above 
water by their used car business, which 
is mostly “firm.” 

An interesting difference of opinion 
developed in Denver: The secretary of 
the local dealers association, outwardly 
as cheerful as ever, says all the dealers 
need is to send out honest, zealous, 
well-trained salesmen. An auto credit 
man for a Denver bank confided, how- 
ever, “What the business needs is 
to shut down production for about a 
year.” 

In Philadelphia, the head of an 
agency, emphasizing the need to watch 
expenses this year, declared, “It’s gotten 
to the point where I keep my eve on 
the paper drinking cups.” 
¢ Pruned Budgets—Another significant 
trend: Almost everywhere dealers are 
cutting down on advertising budgets. A 
West Coast Oldsmobile dealer said he 
spent $1,000 on spot radio ads and 
could trace only one person who had 
come into the agency as a result of the 
plugs. “The time to go fishing is when 
the fish are biting and right now they 
aren't,” another dealer in the same 
locale said. 

Many other dealers told of cutting 
down not on all advertising but only 
on the carnival tvpe. 
¢ Upping the Margin—Salesmen say 
that the objective this year is to sell 
the product and not the deal. 

With volume off, it’s essential to 
bring profit margins back up. But this 
is turning into a hard job. Customers, 
confused and conditioned by last year’s 
circus selling, are shopping harder and 
demanding cars for next to nothing, 
declares a San Francisco sales manager. 

“People with money will kill vou on 
a trade. Those without money will agree 
to anvthing—but you can’t sell the car 
to them,” moans an executive for a 
Des Moines agency. 

Dea'ers in Cleveland are busily ac- 
cusing each other of underhanded prac- 
mg such as desperation price cutting 

“highballing” a reluctant customer. 


This consists of giving a departing, un- 
sold customer a ridiculous price which 
the salesman knows he'll use against 
other dealers during his shopping tour 
and which they'll never be able to meet. 
The hope is the customer will eventu- 
ally return looking for this deal, which 
he won’t get anyway. 

¢ Variations—So, with price cutting 
still the order of the day and volume 
down 10%, 20%, and even 50%, deal- 
ers are cutting down on overhead to 
scrape by. Exceptions cropped up in 
Albany and Rochester, where dealers 
said business was “better than ever.” 

More typical was a New York City 
dealer who said: “We're not hang- 
ing on to the side of a cliff with our 
fingernails, but we're getting close to 
the edge.” Others don’t take so gloomy 
a view. Another salesman in New York 
claims that last year “the boys” were 
clearing $20,000; this year they'll be 
netting only $10,000 or so. ““That’s not 
the end of the world,” he adds. 

One bright spot found in almost 
every case was the feeling that factories 
aren't cramming cars down the dealer’s 
throats. Most dealers credit this to re- 
cent Congressional hearings. A Pitts- 
burgh agency executive said that after 
the hearing pressure to take cars les- 
sened. But it will never cease, he adds: 
“Now they cajole me.” 

Few dealers admit their own inven- 

tories are top heavy but many point 
to their competitor down the street and 
say his lots are getting crowded. 
e Changing Tastes—Because it takes 
more cash to buy a car now than for- 
merly, many dealers are finding they are 
selling to more conservative people. 
And that means they don’t have to ke ep 
so many gaudy color combinations in 
stock. 

Others pointed to a noticeable trend 
to the middle line of low-priced cars 
instead of the de luxe models. This 
plus the upsurge in the used car market 
gives rise to a belief many customers 
are downgrading their car purchases 
this year. 

When will business pick up again? 
Some dealers thought they detected a 
belated spring flurry this week. Others 
confidently expected people to flock 
back to the showrooms when the new 
and “radically different’’ models are in- 
troduced this fall. Still others expect 
several years will elapse before the prac- 
tices and effects of the 1955 auto selling 
season can be forgotten. 

Meanwhile, the BUSINESS WEEK sur- 
vey turned up one dealer with a boom 
on his hands in the Pacific Northwest. 
Next week he’s moving to larger quart- 
ers. “If you walked in today and laid 
cash on the table you'd have to wait 
60 days for delivery,’ ’ he proudly de- 
clared, adding, “Detroit has gone the 
wrong way. 

The automobile he sells: Volkswagen. 
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The Promise Is Poor This Year 


l'arm machinery makers this week are 
sweating out a sales decline that gave 
them a bad time in the first half of 
their fiscal year and holds only slightly 
better promise for the second half. 

For 1956, which for most of the in- 
dustry began Nov. 1, the very best hope 
is merely for a leveling off. Estimates 
we that the year will wind up 15% to 
20% below 1955. 

“It’s no repetition of 1932,” says 
one industry leader, “but if you look 
it the last 10 vears, it’s critical.” 
¢ Out of Pattern—Last year, the in- 
dustry’s fortunes didn’t follow their 
traditional pattern of paralleling farm 
income Instead, while farm mcome 
declined, farm equipment sales climbed 
ibout 15% above 1954. But that 
wasn’t so good as it sounds—1954 was 
a low point for industry sales in a 
downturn that began in 1952. 

Last year, too, the farm equipment 
industry filled the pipelines to the farm- 
CTs They haven't emptied so fast as 
was anticipated, and there’s some wring- 
ing of hands over the accumulation of 
inventory 

But what makes the industry’s posi- 
tion critical right now is the fact that 
the farmer is confining his purchases to 
the things he absolutely must have. 
And, in many cases, he’s buying used, 
rather than new machinery to fill that 
need 
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Generally, the feeling is that the in- 
dustry will do well to wind up the year 
only 15% off from 1955. 


|. Where It Hurts 


International Harvester Co., the 
leader, is running about 20% off now, 
and isn’t enthusiastic about prospects 
for the rest of the year. Minneapolis- 
Moline Co. is off about 20%, but ex- 
pects dollar volume for the rest of 1956 
to be about the same as it was last 
year. Oliver Corp.’s agricultural ma- 
chinery production was off about 25% 
in the first half of the vear, and the 
company expects it to be about 15% 
below 1955’s for the rest of this year. 
¢ Placing Blame—Drought conditions, 
now pretty much alleviated, and the 
late spring share some of the blame for 
the fact that the farmer isn’t buying. 
But the industry generally points an 
accusing finger, too, at the farm legis- 
lation muddle. “Until that’s settled,” 
says One company president, “the situa- 
tion is very murky.” 
¢ Signs of the Pinch—Meanwhile, in- 
ventories are backing up. There are 
layoffs, cutbacks, factorv consolidations. 

International Harvester, which ac- 
counted for one-third of the industry's 
1955 dollar volume, has laid off, or soon 
will lay off, about 1,000 emplovees in 
its farm tractor plants and another 1,000 


in its farm implement factories. The 
layoffs started in mid-April, and when 
they're over will leave the nine plants 
involved with about 11,000 workers. 

J. I. Case Co., at Racine (Wis.), is 
transferring its hay baler production 
from an old plant to its Racine tractor 
works. 

Minneapolis-Moline this week dis- 
closed it is taking another notch in its 
belt by shifting most of its Moline 
(IIl.) production to Minneapolis and 
St. Paul. The transfer will be made 
June 1, and its employment at Moline 
will slide from 459 to about 100. Clos- 
ing of the Moline plant follows by about 
six months the shutdown of Minne- 
apolis-Moline’s plant at Louisville, Ky. 
¢ Toughest Spot—The industry's sales 
seem to be down most sharply in the 
Corn Belt—the Midwestern farm area. 
Reports from 500 bankers there to the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago give 
the picture of the area. Low farm in- 
come is the common theme, and the 
bankers’ forebodings show up in com- 
ments like this: “After four vears of 
decline in the net for agriculture in our 
area, at least 25% to 30% of our farm- 
ers are feeling the pinch. A good crop 
season and a fair price is the only solu- 
tion. Our farmers are not now con- 
tracting indebtedness unless they know 
how it’s going to be repaid.” 

By states, the sharpest slip in farm 
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machinery sales in this area is in Iowa, 
where they’re down 26% from last year. 
Least affected of the Midwestern states 
is Wisconsin, where sales are down only 
9% from 1955. 


ll. Some Aren‘t Pinched 


While the full-line farm equipment 
makers are feeling the pinch, other: 
who hold specialized corners in the field 
are not so hard hit. 

Manufacturers of dairy farm equip- 
ment report business has been about 
the same for the last three years, and 
there’s even a hint of an improvement 
on the way. “We're a little healthier 
than other farm equipment makers,” 
says one producer in this field. 

Equipment for grassland farming— 
for production of forage crops—is also 
one of the brighter spots. “Business 
may be down a little,” says one manu- 
facturer, “but we're not particularly 
worried about sales yet.” 
¢ No Squeeze Yet—Down at the dealer 
level, the sales decline does not appear 
to be hurting too much yet. Unit sales 
of farm equipment, the National Retail 
Farm Equipment Assn. points out, are 
below last year. But at the end of Feb- 
ruary, dollar volume was up 2.4% above 
that of February, 1955. Farm machinery 
prices went up 7% across-the-board last 
September, and this, plus sales of used 
farm machinery, is helping the dealer. 
And as the farmer continues to use the 
equipment he has, service is becoming 
a bigger item for the dealer. 

In fact, the dealers’ group says, the 
outlook for its members is “far from 
black.” But it does add that it’s time 
for more selling pressure on the farmers. 

“Out in the shop,” one dealer told 
BUSINESS WEEK, “I’m overhauling a 1939 
tractor for one farmer. It’s a good 
tractor, and he’s not going to turn it 
in on that $4,400, four-bottom diesel 
job over there on the floor waiting to 
be sold.” 


lll. What’s Ahead 


And so, you wonder who is going to 
buy the diesel job, and the other like 
it that are sitting in showrooms around 
the nation’s farmlands. You begin to 
see the answer when you add up the 
observations of men who have been 
watching the farm machinery industry 
for years. From them, you get this 
picture: 

Farm equipment is durable, and 
when the going gets tough the farmers 
can delay purchases for a year, or longer. 
Thev’ve been buying in good volume 
through most of the postwar years. In 
general they're fairly well equipped. 
But they’re watching their pennies. 
And they’re not going to trade in used 
farm machinery just because they like 
the look of the newer models. 
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SEN. DOUGLAS anid staff, Washington believes, are deciding whether to. . . 


Probe Steel Prices? 


For several weeks now the Joint Con- 
gressional Committee on the Economic 
Report has been keeping its staff busy 
on a study of the relationship among 
prices, wages, and profits. The com- 
mittee is concerned about talk of raising 
prices to finance expansion. And the 
steel industry is where you hear such 
talk publicly. 
¢ Reason for It—In a_ little-noticed 
section of its report to Congress last 
March, the Joint Committee, headed 
by Sen. Paul Douglas (picture), noted 
the cost-price squeeze in agriculture; 
differences among the rates of increase 
of productivity, wages, and prices, and 
differences between profit rates of large 
and small businesses. At that time, the 
committee decided its staff should keep 
an eve on the possibility that such 
factors might develop “maladjust- 
ments.” 

As the steel industry wage negotia- 
tions draw nearer, there has been wide- 
spread talk in the industry of a price 
increase. And steelmen emphasize price 
increases will have to be based not only 
on the cost of a wage rise, but also on 
need to pay for expansion. 
¢ Steel’s Position—In announcing a 
$3.25-billion expansion program this 
week, U. S. Steel Chmn. Roger Blough 
told stockholders that the present earn- 
ing levels can’t support the wes capital 
expenditures the company must make. 

Blough prefers to rely on tax law 
changes to meet the problem. But 
other steel industry leaders are looking 
to price increases. They feel earnings 
have to be high enough to attract in- 
vestment capital and justify the large 


borrowings needed to pay for moderni- 
zation and new plant. 

¢ Probable Approach—So it is expected 
in Washington that the Joint Commit- 
tee in its current study will explore the 
economic implications of an increase 
in the price of steel to build up profits 
to finance expansion. The question 
likely to be raised is whether, if an 
industry can jack up its prices for this 
reason, this indicates absence of com- 
petition in the industry. 

What worries the committee about 
the steel situation is the possible long- 
range effects of a sizable steel price 
increase. No one is arguing about the 
need for expansion. But there is some 
fear that a substantial boost in prices 
now may contribute to a retrenchment 
in over-all industrial expansion 
¢ How Big a Hike?—One estimate of 
what it would cost to bring steel earn- 
ings to a level suitable to insure con- 
tinued expansion was offered by Pitts- 
burgh Steel’s Pres. Avery C. Adams: 
$12 to $15 a ton. This, says Adams, 
would be in addition to any hike to 
cover higher wage or material costs. 

The Joint Committee has not yet 
made up its mind to hold hearings in 
Washington on steel prices. Under 
committee procedure, the staff will file 
its report first—in about a month. Then 
the committee will decide whether hear- 
ings look like a good idea. 

Actually there is some feeling in the 
industry itself that a nonpartisan public 
hearing on the necessity for a steel price 
increase would be a good thing. Steel 
executives believe they have a solid case 
to support their position. 
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Tax Bill Stinger 


British proposal to tax in- 
come where it is earned sets 
U.S. business colony to think- 
ing of the Continent. 


\ new British tax proposal has mem- 
bers of the American business com- 
munity in London thinking about pack- 
ing their bags and pulling up stakes. 
Pan American Airways is talking about 
moving its London-based pilots else- 
where; American oil companies are con- 
sidering Continental headquarters; and 
American news agencies are discussing 
shifting their American personnel to 
other climes. 

The new regulation provides that in- 
come is taxed where it is earned. It 
originally was intended to relieve British 
citizens outside the United Kingdom 
of payment of British income tax. 
¢ Stinger—The stinger is that it in- 
idvertently nails aliens living in Britain, 
Particularly hard hit are Americans, who 
previously have been paying taxes only 
on the amount of income they actually 
were paid in England. Excess income 
hanked in the U.S. was free of both 
British and U.S. taxes—a decided en- 
couragement to U.S. businessmen to go 
to Britain. 
¢ Chances—The bill was due for a sec- 
ond reading in the House of Commons 
it midweek. Americans were hoping 
the whole proposal might die in com- 
mittee, either before or after the second 
reading. 

If it comes to debate on the House 
floor, few British politicians can be ex- 
pected to argue the merits of a proposal 
that will give Americans a tax advantage 
over their British constituents. But 
the alternative is a loss of American 
dollars if U.S. companies else- 
where. 
¢ Tax Bite—The new legislation would 
mean that Americans living in Britain 
would be taxed on their full income re- 
gardless of where it is banked. But the 
high rate of British taxes means that 
some Americans would owe more money 
to the British government than they 
ictually receive. The reason is that 
London doesn’t permit certain State- 
deductions. For example, one 
American oil executive who pays ali- 
mony says he would owe more in 
British taxes than he would receive 
ifter alimony payments. 

The proposal hits directly at many 
S. companies whose contracts with 
employees guarantee that their taxes 
overseas will not exceed the level of 
U.S. taxation. Such clauses provide 
that the company will pay the excess 
over the U.S. tax level. But the pro- 
posed regulation would subject such 


move 


side 
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company payments to taxation as in- 
come. 

Estimates vary as to what effect such 
a law would have on U.S. companies 
in England. One guess is that more 
than 500 Americans would move else- 
where. Others raise this figure to 50% 
of American businessmen in Britain. 
¢ Arguments—American companies 
face a very delicate situation in object- 
ing to the new tax proposal. Since 
American tax laws apply the same 
principle, all they can do is point out 
that the effect will be most unhappy 
for Britain. As one U.S. businessman 
puts it: “Since the U.S. taxes British- 





ers in this manner, we are in somewhat 
of a bind. But the Britisher in the 
U.S. pays a much lower tax rate than 
in Britain this tax in England 
would drive many American firms out 
of the country, discourage new Ameti- 
can businesses from settling in Eng- 
land, and cost the British much more 
in dollars than they would gain by it.” 

At midweek, the reports were flying 
that U.S. Ambassador Winthrop Al- 
drich had discussed the matter with 
Anthony Eden, and that oil companies 
had pointed out to the Ministry of Fuel 
& Power the effect it would have on 
Americans. 


CHMN. BLOUGH (right) chats with directors en route to stockholder meeting at which ... 


U.S. Steel Speaks Its Mind 


l'raditionally, the chairman of U.S. 
Steel Corp. is the steel industry’s fore- 
most spokesman and statesman. At the 
company’s annual meeting this week, 
Chmn. Roger M. Blough (above) con- 
tinued this tradition when he asserted 
two positions rather strongly—neither 
likely to be very popular with the group 
at which it was aimed: 

¢ To his steel industry colleagues 
who have been urging a general price 
rise over and above what is needed to 
pay for the upcoming labor contract 
(BW—May5’56,p161), Blough made it 
plain that U.S. Steel, the price leader, 
will rely on a revision of depreciation 
law rather than on higher prices to 
generate the cash that steel needs for 
expansion. Profit-lifting price increases, 
he made it plain, are a last resort. 

¢ To the United Steelworkers, 
Blough asserted U.S. Steel’s “definite 
responsibility to keep within bounds 
the annual wage changes which we 
have been experiencing.” 
¢ Criticism Renewed—Blough opened 
his remarks on contract negotiations by 
reiterating a position that drew sharp 


criticism, six weeks ago, from Steel- 
workers’ Pres. David J. McDonald. In 
its annual report, U.S. Steel criticized 
the competition between union leaders 
to raise employment costs, as a con- 
tributor to inflation. 

Within the steel industry, it is widely 
believed that that comment was au- 
thored—and even forced into print—by 
Finance Chmn. Enders M. Voorhees. 
But McDonald’s angry rebuttal was 
aimed squarely at Blough. The USW 
hierarchy never has known Blough as 
well as his predecessor Ben Fairless and 
has been uneasy for years about Blough’s 
background in law and finance. 

In such a context, Blough’s remarks 
are evidence of definite firmness. He 
told the stockholders: “. . . while our 
labor friends may differ, many 
informed people in this country be- 
lieve that continually large annual 
rounds of wage increases have become 
a major cause of inflation.” 

Blough asserted the company’s re- 
sponsibility to “keep within bounds” 
the annual wage changes and “. . . to 
avoid if possible a strike. . . .” 
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A Key to Conquer Mental Ills? 


@ Tulane claim of finding biological cause for schizo- 


phrenia indicates big stride toward goal. 


@ Next step is to pin down chemically the offending 
molecule, devise a chemical to block its action. 

@ There’s hope—but no certainty yet—that other 
mental diseases may yield to similar attack. 


The secret of schizophrenia—the type 
of extreme psychosis that accounts for 
21% of all new patients admitted to 
state mental hospitals each year—was 
cracked open at the American Psychi- 
atric Assn. convention in Chicago last 
week. 

To an electrified audience of 4,000 
of the nation’s top psychiatrists, Dr. 
Robert Heath of Tulane University 
made this disclosure: Recent experi- 
ments indicate that schizophrenia is a 
biological rather than a mental disease. 
What accounts for the characteristic 
signs of severe schizophrenia—the loss 
of contact with reality and the general 
disintegration of personality — Heath 
claims, is a huge, twisted protein mole- 
cule—not found in the bloodstream of 
normal human beings. 

The Tulane experiments open up 
new hope and possibilities in the study 
of mental illness. But so far the findings 
are confined to schizophrenia. Further 
research may or may not show other 
mental maladies to be due to some 
abnormal molecular structure. 
¢ Implications—Various protein mole- 
cules—some containing 40,000 or more 
atoms—are common to all living organ- 
isms. They facilitate all the chemical 
functions supporting human life. 

But in the bloodstream of patients 
suffering from schizophrenia the Tulane 
researchers have detected the presence 
of a protein that’s not found in normal 
humans. The implications of such a 
discovery are enormous. 

Here’s why: 

e Evidence that a peculiar protein 
is the cause of schizophrenia strongly 
indicates that this type of mental illness 
is a constitutional rather than a_psy- 
chological condition. And it points a 
strong finger of suspicion at metabolic 
and hereditary causes. 

¢ It suggests further a clear path 
of research to find a cure. 
¢ Tough Problem—Up until now, 
schizophrenia has proved to be one of 
the most difficult deep mental condi- 
tions to treat. It generally resists shock 
therapy, psychotherapy, and often even 
the new mental health drugs. 

As a result, the number of schizo- 
phrenic patients in mental hospitals 
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throughout the country has been rapidly 
mounting in recent years. In New York 
State mental hospitals, for example, 
58% of all patients are suffering from 
schizophrenia. 

¢ New Paths—Isolation of the twisted 
molecule causing their debilitation im- 


‘mediately suggests the possibility of 


developing a chemical to block its 
action—and effect their cure. 

Identification of the villain protein 
has still another implication. Since it 
is a protein, it should be possible to 
develop antibody tests, similar to the 
Wasserman test, for its detection. Up 
to now, doctors have had to rely upon 
behavior patterns to diagnose schizo- 
phrenia. 
¢ How It Started—The research lead- 
ing to identification of the schizoph- 
renia-causing protein at ‘ane fol- 
lowed the general pattern .. research 
on mental health. 

It was Dr. Heath’s conviction (fol- 
lowing the historical hope of Sigmund 
Freud and C. D. Jung) that there must 
be chemical or physiological changes 
in the bodies of schizophrenics. In this 
contention he was supported by much 
previous work. 

Dr. Mark Altschule of Boston Psycho- 
pathic Hospital, for example, had shown 
that the blood sugar of normal and 
schizophrenic patients is notably dif- 
ferent. Dr. David I. Macht, of Balti- 
more, had demonstrated that pea 
seedlings will be poisoned by the urine 
of patients suffering from most severe 
mental \illnesses-but not by that of 
normal persons. 

Then, just last year, Dr. Byron Leach, 
associate professor of psychiatry and 
neurology at Tulane, came up with the 
report that the blood of schizophrenics 
chemically “burned” adrenalin faster 
than blood of normal people does. 

The next question was: What was 
the substance in the body of schizo- 
phrenics that caused adrenalin to be 
used up at a faster-than-normal rate? 

Leach and Heath (who himself had 
once noted that abnormal electrical cur- 
rents were present in the brains of 
schizophrenics) set out to find out. 
¢ Work With Monkeys—First step was 
the difficult chemical purification of 


the blood of schizophrenics—to get the 
offending substance in as concentrated 
a form as possible. Blood of psychotics 
in ordinary transfusion quotas wasnt 
sufficient—because the amount of the 
suspect substance in one pint of blood 
isn’t great enough for scientific ex- 
perimentation. 

Then the purified blood fluid was 
injected into 11 monkeys. 

Results, according to the Tulane 
scientists, were spectacular. The mon- 
kevs not only exhibited what seemed 
to be all the symptoms of schizophrenia, 
but had also those peculiar electrical 
currents that Dr. Heath had previously 
noted in the brains of patients. 
¢ Final Stage—Two human volunteers 
(prisoners at the Louisiana State Prison) 
were then tested with the concentrated 
schizophrenic blood fraction. Both men 
were first put through tests to be sure 
that they «ere not already profoundly 
mentally ill. 

Here, states Dr. Heath, is what hap- 
pened: One volunteer, immediately 
upon receiving the schizophrenic blood, 
sank into a stupor. His arms and legs 
became semi-rigid, and he lapsed into 
a classic type of schizophrenia. 

The other volunteer, upon receiving 
his shot, became paranoid. He was 
afraid of everybody; he hated the ex- 
perimenters; he felt as thcugh he were 
hanging on to life by a single thread. 

e What It Proves—The fact that the 
same blood fraction produced two dif- 
ferent mental states in the two men 
(the only humans tested) may explain 
the variety of psychotic symptoms 
known among ordinary patients with 
schizophrenia. It also implies that find- 
ing a cure for schizophrenia may be 
much simpler than had been previously 
predicted. 

¢ Not All-Effacing—Despite the tre- 
mendous spur that the Tulane experi- 
ments are sure to give to molecular 
protein research in the study of mental 
aberrations, psychiatrists caution that 
abnormal molecular structure can’t be 
blamed for all mental ailments. 

Dr. Linus Pauling, Nobel prize- 
winning chemist and one of the world’s 
most famous exponents of protein 
chemistry as the answer for modern 
medicine, is the first to admit the folly 
of interpreting too broadly the finding 
of the distorted protein molecule. 

It may be that the conquest of several 
types of feeble-mindedness as well as 
certain forms of other mental diseases 
may come within the next decade as 
a result of molecular malformation dis- 
coveries. 

It will be a long haul, however, 
before the entire puzzle of what causes 
severe mental health lapses is solved. 
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SMALL Philips electric razor—a novelty to many customers 
—was demonstrated daily to large crowds. 
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tipping gondola car, electrically powered, was hydraulic excavator—a product of DEMAG—whose ex- 
TWO-WAY SEAG’s main showpiece. It sells for $5,470. NEW hibit cost $200,000—was a big drawing card at the fair. 
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See = =6pHanover Fair Shows 


. as v4 Before World War II, no European _ the fair grounds for publicity alone. In 


x industrial showcase could touch the the past five years, the giants—Krupp, 
centuries-old Leipzig Fair. But when Farben, Demag, and others—have more 


> > * a Germany split in two after the war, than proved their reputations as smart 
al ) 


> 4 
mn 

€ .* Leipzig was in the East and out of industrialists, with a backlog of tech- 
: 


to make a splash with its newly de- casual visitors could observe, West Ger- 
signed goods and equipment. man industry was out to sell—and sell 
Hanover was the answer. In 1947, _ hard. 

the British occupation turned over to Today Hanover has all of Leipzig’s 

West German industry an old machine glamor and size—with 22 modernistic 

tool plant there. The first show was a permanent buildings. The fair covers 

‘ feeble beginning—380,000 sq. ft. of over 3-million sq. ft., has 4,000 exhibi- 
space, 600 exhibitors (18 from foreign tors (50 of the 350 foreign exhibitors 
countries), and 350,000 visitors. are American companies), and draws a 
RUSSIANS were camera-shy, but in- Out to Sell—Last week’s fair—Han- crowd of over 2-million. And it’s not 
spected every inch of the overs 10th anniversary—proved that just for fun. Unlike many of the other 

fair, placed orders for heavy equipment. West German industry no longer uses well-known Western European fairs, 


bounds. West Germany, with its re- nical inventiveness. Now, as foreign 
Se ~ a 
e we . , 


birth of industrial giants, had no place diplomats, American businessmen, and 
Oy, 
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HEAVY castings that dwarfed visitors took a front spot at the fair, fascinated 
customers. Shown here is base plate for drop-forge press. 


Off German Approach 


Hanover admits to its fair grounds only 
potential customers 

¢ Political Note—Along with Western- 
ers came large Communist delegations, 
who were as eager to please—they held 
private receptions in the city—as they 
vere to buy. True, the Soviet Ambassa- 
dor to West Germany dropped in long 
enough to crab about Bonn’s failwe 
to make good its purported promise 
to sign a bilateral trade agreement with 
Moscow; the West Germans turned a 
deaf ear to his pointed suggestion. But 
by fair’s end, the Russians—and other 
Communist delegations—were placing 
orders for equipment, making 
appointments for private conversations 
with West German companies. 

¢ Challenge—All told, the fair seemed 


heavy 
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to assure the Germans that their fair 
was becoming the handsomest show 
case of household and industrial goods 
in Western Europe. An estimated 90% 
of the German exhibitors reported that 
orders placed during the fair were “‘sub- 
stantially higher” than a year ago. One 
exhibitor apologized, saying: “Not even 
the Germans can come up with tech- 
nical sensations every year.” But to 
American visitors, this man missed the 
point. 

The Germans—the visitors said over 
and over—are putting American-style 
selling techniques to work, with better 
demonstrations of equipment, smarter- 
looking exhibits. And they’re becoming 
a real challenge to American companies 
in international markets. 








two-legged oil rig, made by Salz- 
gitter has two closed tubes contain- 
ing ladders, conductors, and pipes. 
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Airpower Debate Sizzles On 


EN. StTuaART Symincron (above) 
S could see the pot keep boiling this 
veck in the argument he had touched 
off with his subcommittee investigation 
of the adequacy of the nation’s strategic 
bomber and missile program. Latest 
fuel for the debate includes: 

¢ Nikita Khrushchev’s boasts in 
London that the Russians long ago ex- 


ploded H-bombs in the air (which the 


U.S. was scheduled to do this week 
for the first time) and now have a missile 
with an H-bomb warhead. 

¢ An intelligence report that the 
Russians have built more heavy bombers 
than we have. 

¢ Gen. Curtis LeMay’s testimony, 
is head of the Strategic Air Command, 
that operation of our heavy bombers 
had been delayed by a mechanical de- 
fect 

¢ Rebuttal by Defense Secvy. 
Charles E. Wilson and by the President 
himself along the line that the nation’s 
security and striking power does not 
depend on heavy bombers alone but on 
balanced Air Force and Navy aerial 
strength. 
¢ On the Defense—While arguments 
go both ways, it looks as if Democratic 
criticism has put the Administration, 
for the moment, on the defensive. But 
the push will be for faster output of 
the Boeing B-52 heavy bomber and 
faster development of long-range mis- 
siles within the spending plans already 
made. For the near future, at least, no 
significant increase in spending is antici- 
pated 

The House Appropriations Com- 
mittee reported out the Administration’s 
$34.1-billion defense appropriation bill 
without major change. 
Testifying before the Senate Appro- 

priations Committee this week, Secy. 
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Wilson said plans call for increasing 
present B-52 output of six planes a 
month to 20 a month (probably in 
1958) and that $3-billion will be spent 
on guided missile research in the fiscal 
year starting next July 1. 

Wilson said B-52 production plans 
were geared a year ago to an c\ entual 
rate of 12 a month, were stepped up to 
17 and, when the President asked for 
an additional $248-million for the Air 
Force next year, to 20. 
¢ White House View—At his weekend 
press conference, Pres. Eisenhower also 
referred to these two boosts in the ulti- 
mate production rate, but he added 
that the whole question of airpower is 
not confined to one type of airplane. 
He spoke of the Navy, built on air- 
power, and of our worldwide bases for 
medium bombers, decreasing our reli- 
ance on intercontinental bombers. 

Our requirements, he said, aren't 
necessarily those of anyone else. He 
pointed out that we aren't trying to 
match the Russians in ground forces 
and in years gone by made no attempt 
to match Britain in sea forces. 


1. The Atlas Missile 


Besides the heavy bomber program, 
Sen. Symington had set up missile de- 
velopment as a target for his inquiry. 
Late last week, Convair Div. of General 
Dynamics Corp. announced that designs 
and engineering work are under way 
for a $40-million plant to produce the 
Atlas intercontinental ballistic missile. 

Pereira & Luckman, of Los Angeles 
ind New York, are working on plans 
for about 1-muillion sq. ft. of plant to 
fit into a 280-acre site on the northern 
edge of San Diego. Convair expects to 
spend about $20-million for the site 
and buildings; the Air Force, an equal 
sum for labs and machinery. Ground- 


breaking is planned for late this month, 
and full occupancy for the fall of 1957. 
¢ Progress—The Atlas program already 
employs about 3,000 at a Convair plant 
in San Diego. John R. Dempsey, di- 
rector of the program, says employment 
at the new plant should reach 6,600 by 
1958. This implies that actual produc- 
tion of the Atlas ICBM is expected by 
that time. 

lt is generally known that pilot-plant 
production of various test models of 
the Atlas airframe has been going on 
at San Diego, although there have been 
no flight tests. The Air Force this week 
announced development of the Syca- 
more Canyon Test Center, reportedly 
on what was formerly the Navy's Camp 
Elliott, 15 miles east of Convair’s new 
site. Atlas engines will presumably be 
tested there on stationary mounts. Ac- 
tual flight tests will be at Patrick Air 
Force Test Center in Florida (BW— 
Feb.27'54,p78). 
¢ Not Overnight—Air Force officials in 
Washington are less sanguine than Con- 
vair about the likelihood of early pro- 
duction of the Atlas. They speak 
guardedly of the biggest problem that 
remains: how to get and fabricate ma- 
terials for the nose cone that can 
withstand the friction heat when the 
missile re-enters the earth’s atmosphere. 

The Atlas has been described as being 
designed to carry an H-bomb warhead 
up to 5,000 mi. at a speed of 15,000 
mph. Convair engineers still talk bit- 
terly about a six-month period in 1953 
when they went on designing for a far 
heavier A-bomb warhead, only to find 
that the Air Force had decided to use 
the H-bomb head. Thev say this gave 
Convair an unmerited black eye for 
setting the project back by six months. 

For the past couple of years, technical 
direction of the Atlas project has been 
in the hands of Ramo-Wooldridge 
Corp., with Convair as contractor to 
build the airframe and to assemble and 
test the missile. 
¢ Credit Snag—This kind of relation- 
ship is common in military airframe de- 
velopment, Convair people say. But 
they are still sensitive about it, in view 
of earlier criticism. ““The fact is,” one 
executive says, “that if this project 
should fail, it would be a Convair flop 
—if it succeeds, it should be a Convair 
success, but I’m not sure it will be 
credited that way.” 

According to Convair, other con- 
tractors on the project come directly 
to its staff of 2,000 engineers for brief- 
ing and discussion of problems. The 
company claims it has the largest group 
of engineers in the free world assigned 
to a missile project. After an Air Force 
development contract expired in 1949, 
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This automatic door opener 
must operate thousands of times 
Operating mechanism of the each day, six and seven days a week, 
NP Supermatic automatic month in and month out, without at- 
door operator, available tention or service. To get such reliabil- 
with either floor treadle or ity, the manufacturer chose—quite natural- 
photo-electric control. . ly—Allen-Bradley motor control. 

Due to the simplicity of Allen-Bradley controls, 
you can install them and forget them. The starter 
mechanism is of the simple solenoid construction 

. with only ome moving part. This simplicity is 
your assurance of millions of trouble free opera- 
tions. And the double break, silver alloy contacts 
never need maintenance. 

For the utmost reliability—no matter what the serv- 
ice—insist on Allen-Bradley motor control . . . the 
quality line. 

Allen-Bradley Co. 
1332 S. Second St., Milwaukee 4, Wis. 
In Canada— 
Allen-Bradley Canada Ltd., Galt, Ontario 


Control box for the Supermatic automatic door operator. This os 3 A L & Y 


unit uses a standard Bulletin 709 single-phase, across-the-line 


solenoid starter. Polyphase starters are also available. so LE ) D MOT o R NTR re} L 
SQUALITY << 





Airpower Debate 


itself financed Atlas research 
tor two vears. 

Whether or not the Atlas pans out, 
\ir Force people say, Convair isn’t any- 
where near being picked finally as the 
ompany to build the chosen ICBM. 
Glenn L. Martin Co. of Baltimore is 
ilso working on an ICBM, the Titan, 
that might be the Air Force choice. 

Hlowe the announced Convair 

int could still be used to build the 

that case, or to build the 

B-58 bomber Convair is developing. 
¢ Dispersal Question—The new Con 
ir plant is being built over objections 
the Office of Defense Mobilization, 
which says its site a few miles from 
the Pacific Ocean and close to aircraft 
nd atomic plants doesn’t comply with 
persal policy. But the Air Force 
vent to bat for Convair, arguing that 
the plant will be far enough from San 
Diego center and is surrounded by 


Conval 


Ver, 


litan in 


mountains 

Moreover, the Air Force said, the 
mportant thing is that all the Atlas 
engineers and technicians live in the 
San Diego area and would undoubtedly 
resist being moved very far. 


ll. The Bug in the B-52 


Che biggest stir of the week was gen 
rated by Gen. LeMav’s disclosure that 
1 component tailure had held up accept 
unce of 31 out of 78 B-52s completed 
last month. The Air Force 
later explained that all B-52s were 
“rounded after a February crash caused 
by the breaking of a flywheel in an 
ilternator that supplies power for con 
radar, and radio. The flywheel, 
made by Thompson Products, Inc., of 
Cleveland, had met Air Force specifica- 
tions and had passed inspection tests 


through 


trols. 
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Alternators made by General Electric 
Co., the other supplier, were used to 
replace Thompson alternators until the 
parts could be modified in production. 
Thompson had designed and engi- 
neered the system for using air from the 
jet engine compressors to drive turbines 
that operate the B-52’s electrical system. 
Thompson’s contract came from Boeing 
Airplane Co., the prime contractor, after 
eight other systems had been evaluated. 
¢ Back on Schedule—According to 
Washington sources, the 31 planes not 
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yet accepted are being re-equipped with 
GE or improved Thompson alternators. 
Final assembly of a dozen other B-52s 
has been delayed. 

Meanwhile, Secy. Wilson told the 
Senate Appropriations Committee that 
the Air Force has had “less difficulty 
with the B-52 in its early phases than 
with any other airplane in recent years.” 
Planes that are “temporarily held up” 
for modification will be accepted soon 
for operational use, he said, and there 
will be ‘“‘no loss of production.” 


lll. Russia’s Bison and U.S. Air Strategy 


Symington’s committee meanwhile 
mulled over the latest intelligence ap- 
praisal of Russia’s numerical superiority 
in heavy bombers. According to the 
report, prepared for the Central Intelli 
gence Agency, the Soviet Union has 
produced slightly more than 100 Bisons, 
the planes that are roughly equivalent 
to our B-52s. Russia is also building 
unknown numbers of a_ long-range 
turboprop (turbine-driven _ propeller) 
bomber called the Bear. 

In his Appropriations Committee ap 
pearance a few days later, Secy. Wilson 
urged the senators not to base their 
estimate of U.S. air strength on a com 
parison of intercontinental bombers 
alone. He said the Strategic Air Com- 
mand’s 11 heavy bomber wings will 
be built up to 45 B-52s each, instead 
of the 30 previously planned, but that 
the heart of America’s strategic striking 
power is the 1,500 B-47s. 
¢ The B-47 Bomber—From forward 
bases overseas and with aerial refuel- 
ing, Wilson said, the medium-range 
B-47s have “true intercontinental capa- 
bilities” and “‘represent the most power- 
ful single element of airpower in the 
world.” Russia is believed to have 
no comparable number of medium 
bombers. 


In the 1956-57 fiscal year, said Wil- 
the Air Force and the Navy to- 
gether will operate 37,000 aircraft of 
all types, including noncombat planes. 
The Navy has 15 aircraft carriers. ‘The 
Army also has an additional 4,000 heli- 
copters and liaison planes. 

¢ Not a Race—In answer to specula- 
tion that Russia’s total strategic air- 
power would exceed that of the U.S. 
by 1958 or 1960, Wilson declared, 
“There has been no change in the 
international situation which would re- 
quire us to increase our forces over-all.” 
He said the Joint Chiefs of Staff are 
studying plans for 1958-60 and don’t 
expect to propose any major changes 
in policy. 

Critics who worry about Russia, said 
Wilson, usually look at only one part 
of the defense program. 

“The simple fact is,” he went on, 
“that the United States is not and 
should not be competing in an all-out 
armaments race with the U.S.S.R. or 
anv other country.” 

He said the U.S. air and nava! power 
deployed around the globe is giving 
the Russians a “tremendous problem,” 
besides the “internal problems’’ that 
make it necessary for the Soviet Union 
to maintain large military forces. 


son, 
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Ahead of its time. Because its transmitter and receivers could 
not be kept synchronized, the “continuous” facsimile recorder of 
1864 (top) failed to gain acceptance. With the help of nickel- 





Aided by modern alloys containing nickel 


A 92-year-old idea is now paying off! 


No ‘doubt its inventor cherished 
high hopes for the machine pictured 
at the top of this page. 

It is a “continuous” facsimile re- 
corder, vintage of 1864. 

Yes, facsimile recording was in use 
even then. And before then. But earlier 
“drum”-type machines had one big 
drawback — loading. You had to wrap 
a sheet of paper around the drum for 
every picture, chart, graph or map you 
wanted to take down. And that, every- 
body said, was a nuisance. 
Wouidn’t it be more practical to 
have a continuous feed roll? How 
about somebody designing such a 
machine? 


aco. THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 


It would. And a brilliant inventor 
did. But his machine wouldn’t stay 
properly synchronized. It would work 
well for a while — and then go haywire. 
Eventually it was shelved. 

The idea gathered dust until a few 
years ago. Then with the help of mod- 
ern metals — stainless steel, nickel steel 
and Minovar* among them—engineers 
developed a continuous recorder that 
is easily maintained in perfect syn- 
chronization. 

This new machine has chromium- 
nickel stainless steel bands that flex 
120 times a minute without breaking 
. . » Wheels cast in nickel-containing 
Minovar that shrug off dimensional 


containing alloys, engineers of Times Facsimile Corporation, 
New York City, have recently developed a continuous recorder 
(below) that is easily maintained in perfect synchronization. 


change due to temperature . . . and 
motors precisely controlled by tuning 
forks made of 36% nickel steel 
(“Invar”). So mark down another 
“product problem” that nickel has 
played a part in ending! 

Do you have a problem involving 
metals? One in which corrosion, high 
or low temperatures, stresses or fatigue 
are causing trouble? Then talk it over 
with us. We may be able to help you 
find out how nickel or a nickel alloy 
can overcome your difficulty. 

Write for “List A” of available pub- 
lications. It includes a simple form 
that makes it easy to outline your 
problem for our study, *®*«<0.s. Pat. on. 


67 Wall Street 
New York 5, N.Y. 





In Business 


Studebaker-Packard Fiscal Rescue 
Reported Via Curtiss-Wright 


At midweek, Studebaker-Packard Corp. had worked 
out a deal to solve its financial crisis--with a merger with 
Curtiss-Wright Corp. as the end product. 

lhe story got hot as S-P Pres. James Nance visited in 
New York with Roy T. Hurley, president of Curtiss- 
Wright. 

Karly this year, a plan to merge the companies was 
evolved when S-P’s financial straits first became evident 
pe it deal fell through, and by last week S-P was pressing 

gainst the $40-million minimum of net current assets 
wales which it would be in technical default on out- 
standing loans. 

Washington kept a close eye on the situation, and a 
week ago Friday Nance and Hurley reportedly met in the 
office of Treasury Secy. Humphrey, who urged a merger. 

But it was too late for a merger—which takes 90 days— 
to solve the immediate financial crisis. Instead, Hurley 
reportedly agreed to buy Studebaker-Packard convertible 
debentures, thus providing quick cash. Later, Curtiss- 
Wright could convert, and then arrange a merger. 


British Cabinet Links Lung Cancer 
To Smoking—Tobacco Shares Rise 


\ connection between cigarette smoking and lung 
cancer has been officially accepted by the British govern- 
ment as “statistically incontrovertible.” But for the time 
being, the Cabinet is not going to do anything about it, 
despite demands for action from the Labor Party 
minority. 

Minister of Health Turton told Parliament that 20 
times more smokers than nonsmokers die of lung cancer, 
and that two known cancer producing agents had been 
identified in tobacco smoke. But he added that there 
was no proof that the agents play a direct part in produc- 
ing lung cancer—which killed over 17,000 Britons last 
year compared with only 2,300 in 1931. 

(he Cabinet statement did not seem to alarm the 
British investor unduly—tobacco shares went up after 
the announcement. 

°* ¢ e 


Corporate Brides Throng Aisle 
Without Waiting for June 


lhe corporate mating season was in full flower this 
week, with a flurry of proposals, betrothals, and “I do’s.” 
Diamond Match Co. did a spot of diversifying when 
it announced it was buying for cash all the stock of 
Hartmann Fibre Co., Ltd., a British producer of molded 
pulp products. And Federal Paper Board Co. plans to 
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buy Morris Paper Mills, via an exchange of stock. Both 
are makers of paper board and folding cartons. 

In Cambridge, stockholders of Baird Associates, Inc., 
and Atomic Instrument Co. approved a merger to go 
into effect June 1. On the same day, Eastern Air Lines 
will officially take over the equipment and route certifi- 
cates of Colonial Airlines. 

In Fall River, directors of Bourne Mills have advised 
stockholders to accept the $57-a-share offer for all stock 
made by Berkshire Hathaway, Inc., of Providence. Not so 
willing was the management of Cleveland’s North Amer- 
ican Refractories Co., which said it had spurned a merger 
offer from H. K. Porter Co., Inc. 


Cut-Rate Air Services to Europe 
Proposed by Pan Am and TWA 


The price of an airplane ticket to Europe appears to 
be headed down. The U.S. carriers will walk into a 
meeting of international airlines in two weeks, armed 
with fare reduction proposals sure to cause bickering 
between themselves and among other members of the 
association. 

Pan American World Airways wants to start a new 
class of service minus the “frills” of today’s tourist class. 
Round trip to Paris would cost $458 compared with the 
present $558. Passengers would sit closer together, buy 
box lunches before boarding. 

Trans World Airlines would sell special 15-day excur- 
sion tickets good in tourist planes with today’s configura- 
tion. Fare to Paris and back: $386. 


Business Briefs 


“World’s greatest salesman” steps down. Thomas J. 
Watson, Sr., has yielded the reins as chief executive ofh- 
cer of International Business Machines, which in some- 
thing over 40 years he built from small beginnings to a 
1955 gross income of nearly $564-million. His son, 
Thomas J. Watson, Jr., takes over. 


The winner! The battle for control of the Cincinnati 
Enquirer (BW—May’ 56,p104) is just about over. Pub- 
lisher Roger H. Ferger announced this week that the 
Scripps-Howard newspaper chain had rounded out ma- 
jority control of the paper's stock. Technically, most of 
the stock held by S-H will remain in a Ferger-controlled 
voting trust until August, 1957, but Ferger has said he 
will cooperate with the new majority holders. 


Canada’s east-west gas pipeline may be built by Trans- 
Canada Pipe Lines, Ltd., without opposition after all. 
Chief rival Frank McMahon withdrew his proposal to 
build the line without public aid (BW—Apr.14'56,p38). 


Economic indicators. The Commerce and Labor 
Depts. report jointly that in April new construction put 
in place totaled $3.3-billion, equaling the record for the 
month, set last year. The Agriculture Dept. says 
that funds tied up in farm price supports dropped sea- 
sonally in March to something over $8.7-billion. 
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How Will 

Your Company 
Share In This 
$5.5 Billion 
Smoke 7? 


J 


Americans will buy an estimated $5.5 billion 
worth of tobacco products during 1960—an 
increase of 25% during the present decade. 


This means increasing opportunity for the com- 
panies which last year produced and distrib- 
uted 412.5 billion cigarettes, 5.8 billion cigars 
and tens of millions of pounds of other forms 
of tobacco. Makers of pipes, lighters, matches 
and smoking accessories will profit as well. 


The use of commercial bank credit enables 
tobacco companies to purchase and store the 
best of vintage crops . . . to research and mer- 
chandize new brands, new packages, new ideas 
. . . to improve plant, expand or acquire new 
properties. 


The senior officers of The Bank of New York 
are readily available to discuss your banking 
requirements. 


THE BANK OF NEW YORK 


New York’s First Bank + Founded 1784 


(Temporary During Construction) 


Main Office: 48 WALL ST. * Uptown Offices: 513 FIFTH AVE. * MADISON AVE. AT 63rd * MADISON AVE. AT 73rd 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 





LIBERTY MUTUAL 


The Company that stands hy you 
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eons strange things began to happen in Department 

“J” at a policyholder’s plant. Production fell off. Acci- 

dents went up. Tempers flared. One man was absent with 

The Case of headaches. Another with ear trouble. Liberty Mutual’s engi- 

neers and physicians thought it looked like a noise problem. 

bd It was. The trouble dated from the recent installation of a 

the Jittery Workers particularly noisy machine. Liberty’s acoustical experts 
went to work devising ways to quiet it. They found a solu- 

(HOW LIBERTY SOLVED IT) tion. The jitters ended. Liberty scientists engage in a con- 
tinuous study of the whole problem of noise in industry — 

in addition to solving specific noise problems for policy- 

holders. This is but one small — 

though important — segment of 

Liberty’s Medical and Health Pro- 


gram for cutting the cost of com- 
pensation insurance. 


LIBERTY Bwrua 


- « Company 
- ecnry wuTum Fiat mSURANC 
manct comPant 


REMOVING DANGER FROM FACTORY HOW TO REDUCE THE COST OF COM- 

AIR is another function of Liberty’s In- PENSATION INSURANCE. The story 

dustrial Hygiene service. Thousands of air of Liberty Mutual’s comprehensive Medi- INSURANCE FOR: AUTOMOBILE, 
samples are analyzed yearly to protect cal and Health Program is told in a new j,giity, FIRE, WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION, 
policyholders’ employees against the book just off the press. Ask for this infor- ACCIDENT AND HEALTH, GROUP, 
health hazards caused by dusts and fumes. mative book at any Liberty Mutual office. INLAND MARINE, OCEAN MARINE, CRIME 
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The Democrats are finding Pres. Eisenhower a hard-to-hit target on 
almost any issue they try to take to the voters. The time left to build up 
political attacks is getting shorter and shorter. And just about as fast as 
they trot out something they hope will sway the voters, Eisenhower moves to 
blunt the issue. Here are some recent examples: 


Russia’s growing air power is offered as proof that the Administration’s 
economy moves have gone too far—been made at the expense of U.S. 
defense. Eisenhower comes back with an appraisal of total military strength 
that confronts the Reds. Then he ups long-range bomber and missile buying. 


The Federal Reserve Board’s tightening of credit offered Democrats 
a chance to hit basic Administration policy, if it should develop that the 
credit hardening softens business. Eisenhower quickly handed the board 
the full responsibility for the action, noting that it is an independent agency, 
responsible to Congress, and that his own advisers questioned the move. 


Criticism of foreign affairs handling isn’t proving to be an issue that 
makes votes. Democrats find that the public isn’t much concerned, so long 
as the U.S. is involved in no shooting war. 


The try at stirring a farm revolt is having trouble getting off the 
ground—even though it’s the one big weakness in the GOP prosperity theme. 


Note the Indiana voting results this week. The Democrats had hoped 
to build up a big rural vote on the farm problem. But Eisenhower not only 
out-ran the Democratic ticket in the so-called popularity contest in the state, 
he held his biggest margins in the farm regions. 


Here’s some first-hand reporting from the Midwest—based on talks 
with growers of grain and livestock, editors of farm town dailies and country 
weeklies, and local politicians, Democrat and Republican. 


There’s dissatisfaction—no doubt about it. Farmers feel squeezed 
between rises in prices of things they buy and falls in prices of the things 
they sell (page 26). Drought in some areas aggravates the situation. 


Some statistics behind the complaining: In 1951 (the Korea-born farm 
price peak), the ratio of prices received by farmers to prices they paid 
was 107—favorable. In 1952, when Pres. Eisenhower swept the Midwest 
Farm Belt, it was 100. Last year, it was 84. The figure is lower this year, 
and makes farmers feel poor while business booms. 


The groups hardest hit by the cost-price squeeze: 


Farmers on the poorer land. They never have had things very easy, 
except in the few times when prices have been way up. 


The young farmers who struck out on their own a few years back, 
when prices were high. They paid big prices for land and made big invest- 
ments in machinery. At today’s prices, their mortgages are burdensome— 
hard for many to live under. 


Small operators find the going tough. Some bankers are advising them 
either to sell out or acquire extra land to increase their production. The 
idea is that they are too small to compete. 


The best off are the “old pros,” the farmers who got their land years 
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ago when values were lower. Their income is cut from the levels of recent 
years. But they still are doing well, and don’t complain much. 


Eisenhower’s popularity is high in the farm country, even so. He has 
slipped some since 1952. But up to now, the slippage has taken place 
largely among Democrats who crossed over to the GOP four years ago and 
now are crossing back. It’s only among hot Democratic partisans that you 
hear much talk about a repetition of 1948, when farmers handed the GOP 
a surprise defeat. The expectation among farmers is that Eisenhower will 
win again. 

Kefauver is the farm favorite on the Democratic side. He has gone 
further than Stevenson on price-propping ideas, and seems to have more 
personal appeal than his opponent, who is regarded as shopworn. 


There’s considerable indifference to the soil bank plan, backed by the 
President and Agriculture Secy. Benson. Farmers know they will have to 
make production cuts to qualify for federal payments, and they associate 
such cutbacks with lower income. 


The 82.5% minimum price support level—the Eisenhower-Benson com- 
promise on the 90% backed by the Democrats—is more popular. It will 
mean higher prices than would have prevailed had the Administration gone 
ahead with earlier plans to put the price props at lower levels. 


Keep an eye on Grain Belt weather. A drought-made crop failure 
not only would have an impact on commodity prices, but is regarded as the 
one thing that might give the Democrats a political break. Moisture is short 
just about everywhere. Some areas already are hard hit. 


Wheat prospects in the Southwest plains country have suffered, 
although recent rains have helped some. 


There’s danger in the Corn Belt. Subsoil moisture is depleted in many 
places, which means this year’s crop will depend largely on the current 
rainfall. A dry spell would be damaging. 


There’s new optimism among Stevenson backers who have been gloomy 
since Kefauver licked their man in Minnesota. 


Senate Leader Lyndon Johnson’s Texas victory over Gov. Allan Shiv- 
ers raises hopes that the Lone Star State may end up in Stevenson’s corner 
at the August nominating convention at Chicago. Both Johnson and Speaker 
Rayburn, also of Texas, are friendly toward Stevenson, and are credited 
with influencing his “moderation” campaign. 


Stevenson’s Florida prospects are rated as on the rise. He will meet 
Kefauver there in the Presidential preferential primary on May 29. And 
the way Gov. LeRoy Collins, a Stevenson man, won renomination this week 
is taken as an indication that Stevenson may come out on top, too. 


The big Stevenson-Kefauver test will be California on June 5. If the 
former Democratic standard bearer does trounce his Tennessee opponent 
in Florida and then goes on to win in the big West Coast state, he will be 
back in the running for the Presidential nomination this year. But a loss 
in California, even with Florida in his column, would be regarded as just 
about impossible for Stevenson to overcome. 
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CONSERVE SCARCE NICKEL WITH KANIGEN (A NEW NICKEL ALLOY) 


KANIGEN coating replaces expensive alloys and clad materials in vessels and cylinders up to 50 feet in length 


Kanigen does what no other metal 


can do. You can Kanigen-coat 


twenty vessels with the amount of 


nickel normally used for one vessel 
made with clad materials. Intricate 
and complex shapes can be uni- 
formly coated with Kanigen on a 
production line basis. 

Kanigen is a unique material— 
not a substitute for electroplating. 
Kanigen coatings provide a corro- 


sion-resistant surface of exceptional 


It pays to plan with General American 


hardness and uniformity. A very 
thin coating of Kanigen on alumi- 
num permits excellent solderability. 

General American offers complete 
fabrication and field erection service 
for Kanigen-coated structures such 
as pressure vessels, fractionating 
towers and absorbers. If you have 
a problem that Kanigen might solve 
or if you'd like further information, 


write today. 


Teeot 


GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 
135 South LaSalle Street + Chicago 90, Illinois 


photomicrograph showing uniformi 
over steel (150x). 
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How bankers “‘on the Sixth” can save you a trip abroad 


“Bank-on-the-corner” service ‘round the world. Any 
of our 66 Overseas Branches, Offices and Affiliates offers 
you all regular banking services plus our overseas facili- 
ties. As a customer, you are entitled to receive our Foreign 
Information Service — a unique and invaluable aid when 
you do business abroad. 


FIRST IN WORLD WIDE BANKING 


Before you go abroad on business, check with First National 
City. Our Overseas Division headquarters on the Sixth Floor 
at 55 Wall Street can give you up-to-date information on de 
velopments in international trade. This information might save 
you a trip, or, at least, some cable costs. 


On the Sixth Floor—a city block in area--is a group of 
bankers with more than 2,300 years’ overseas banking experi- 
ence. The group’s officers have spent hundreds of years as resi- 
dent bankers abroad. They speak the language and know the 
customs of the areas they supervise. Through them customers 
get information from 185,000 credit files on foreign accounts. 


These overseas experts are in daily coniact with resident 
officers in First National City’s 66 Overseas Branches, Offices 
and Affiliates. They can call upon correspondent banks in every 
important area of the world. Each month thousands of cus- 
tomers from all over the world come to the Sixth Floor to con- 
fer with our officers, and often to contact American exporters. 


Put our overseas bankers to work for you. Contact them at 
Head Office, or via any of our 73 Offices in Greater New York 
By dcing business abroad through First National City, your 
prestige here follows you overseas. 


The FIRST 
NATIONAL CITY BANK 
of New York 


Member Federa! Deposit Insurance Corporatior 
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Scrap Steel—a Fast, 
Three-Way Battle 


A couple of weeks ago some scrap 
steel brokers pulled a trigger in Pitts- 
burgh. These half dozen brokers, with 
an excess of stock and shortage of 
money, sold several thousand tons of 
scrap to a Pittsburgh steelmaker at $2 
a ton under the prevailing market. 

The shot echoed in an already slow 
scrap market in Cleveland—and by the 
time the echoes had died away six days 
later, scrap steel prices in the Ohio 
city had tumbled $6 a ton. 

It’s such chain reactions as this in 
the volatile scrap market—just one in- 
cident in the tnangular battle of wits 
among the scrap sellers, the brokers 
and scrap dealers, and the steelmakers— 
that send scrap prices skittering up and 
down the price ladder. 

Last month, steelmakers were rein- 
forcing the roof to try to keep scrap 
from bursting right through it. Then 
the price started moving the other way 
(the Iron Age composite was down to 
$53.17 a ton early this week from its 
peak around $55.50). Things are likely 
to stay skittery until after steel industry 
—— clears up the wage picture. 
¢ Psychological Moment—What_hap- 
pened in Cleveland was that the Pitts- 
burgh shot was fired at just the psycho- 
logical moment. The actual price drop 
in the Pittsburgh deal was relatively 
small—the brokers got $54 per ton for 
No. | heavy melting scrap and $46 per 
ton for No. 2 scrap. 

This drop, however, became known 
to Cleveland scrap brokers—whether by 
design or accident—in a matter of hours. 
And it happened that the Cleveland 
brokers were about to seal the envelopes 
containing their bids for the prime 
melting scrap to be produced in May 
by the three big automotive plants in 
the Cleveland area. 

The result was that when the bids 
were opened in the Detroit headquarters 
of Ford Motor Co. and Chevrolet 
Motor Div. of General Motors Corp., 
the monthly auction produced bids aver- 
aging $59 per ton tor May scrap from 
two of the plants (prime melting scrap 
commands a premium over the No. 1 
grade). This was a slide of $4 a ton 
from the previous month’s $63 average. 
By the time bids were opened for the 
third plant on Apr. 30, there had been 
a further slide, and a $57 bid won out. 
e Paradox—It’s this _ trigger-happy 
mechanism, pulled this way and that 
in the three-cornered battle of sellers, 
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broker-dealers, and steelmakers, that 
makes possible what looks from the 
outside like a confusing paradox. 

With steel mills operating virtually 
at 100% of capacity—thus needing as 
much scrap for their open hearth fur- 
naces as at any time in recent months— 
and with auto cutbacks meaning a re- 
duction in scrap production, you 
wouldn’t expect the price of this al- 
most essential steelmaking commodity 
to do its Cleveland nosedive and slide 
off elsewhere. 

Of course, from the steelmakers’ 
standpoint, that roof is still uncom- 
fortably close—as it has been most of 
this year. Scrap was on the elevator at 
yearend, and the composite price 
peaked around $53.67 in January. The 
steel mills tried hard to get it under 
control—and it did slide off below $48 
in March, only to climb back to the 
April high around $55.50. 
¢ Pace-Setter—The dive in the Cleve- 
land monthly auction price had wide 
repercussions, because the price set in 
these auctions is generally the bell- 
wether price for the area for the suc- 
ceeding month. 

Despite the term “auction,” these 
monthly scrap sales are far from the on- 
the-spot give-and-take of bidding the 
word usually implies. They are held 
monthly for one Ford and two Chevro- 
let plants in the Cleveland area—each 
producing from 4,000 to 10,000 tons 
of prime melting scrap per month. 
Since the plants have no storage facili- 
ties, they must dispose of the scrap al- 
most as fast as they produce it. 

So about the middle of each month, 
brokers are invited to submit, at a 
designated day, hour, and minute, bids 
for the estimated amount of scrap each 
plant will produce the following month. 
Sometimes bids are made for entire 
lots, sometimes they are on a split- 
tonnage basis—say $59 per ton for the 
first 1,000 tons, and 50¢ less per ton 
on each succeeding 1,000-ton lot. 

When bids are opened, news of the 
price spreads like wildfire. 

New invitations for bids will be going 
out from the automotive companies 
soon—after the middle of this month— 
for the next auction. 
¢ Rush—When the news of the first 
$4-a-ton drop in last month’s auction 
was followed up by word of the second 
$2-a-ton drop, the rush was on by scrap 
dealers to clean out their vards. Dealer 
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FREIGHT ELEVATOR FOR HOME DELIVERIES 


Another way Gar Wood helps cut handling costs 


Economists tell us that distribution costs make up a major part of 
the retail price of goods. If a way could be found to cut these costs, 
the benefits would be bigger markets, more sales and profits. At 
Gar Wood, we've accepted the challenge! 

Today Gar Wood-St. Paul Frate-Gates are lowering handling 
costs. Retailers, wholesalers and warehousemen cut delivery time 
and damage claims with Frate-Gates. Refrigerators, stoves, freezers, 
television sets, furniture, even cakes and pies are unloaded care- 
fully yet swiftly. Industrial plants find Frate-Gates a safe and effi- 
cient way to handle oil drums, castings, gas cylinders and many 
other unit loads. Frate-Gate-equipped trucks are in constant demand 
at rental agencies; bring a premium rental fee from customers. 

Gar Wood-St. Paul Frate-Gates offer many advantages: easy one- 
man operation . . . full-power opening, lowering, raising, closing 

. full 2000 pounds capacity . . . smooth hydraulic operation ...a 
half-dozen safety features for employee protection. 

Your Gar Wood-St. Paul truck equipment distributor can explain 
how your trucks can be equipped with Frate-Gates for less than 
50¢ a day. Call him now, or write to: Customer Service Department, 
Gar Wood Industries, Inc., Wayne 4, Michigan. 


» GAR WOOD INDUSTRIES, INC. 


Wayne, Michigan «¢ Richmond, California 
Piants in Wayne and Ypsilanti, Mich.; Findlay, Ohio; Mattoon, Ill.; Richmond, Calif. 
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pickup of scrap from customers’ plants 
slowed to a crawl. 

Yet so volatile and changeable are 
the industry’s price methods that a 
single phone call from a scrap-hungry 
steelmaker—in the market for, say, 
50,000 tons of scrap and anxious to 
capitalize on the price drop—could re- 
verse the price structure in a matter of 
hours. 

It was something similar that sent 
prime melting scrap soaring to $63 a 
ton in the Cleveland auction late in 
March. A broker, acting for a steel- 
making customer desperately in need 
of scrap, overbid his competitive broker 
brothers by some $2 a ton and cornered 
practically all the scrap from the three 
Cleveland plants. It turned out that he 
got more than his customer wanted at 
the price, but another broker took the 
excess off his hands. 
¢ Middlemen—The scrap brokers and 
dealers, the middlemen in the three- 
way battle, depend on their wits to 
fend off scrap producers on one hand, 
and scrap-hungry but price-wary steel- 
makers on the other. The brokers are 
just buyers and sellers. The scrap deal 
ers are individuals or companics with 
yards of their own; they buy scrap in 
smaller lots from the smaller scrap- 
producing sources, sort it, bale it, and 
offer it to brokers. The dealers’ product 
is rigidly inspected and classified. 

Steelmakers can bid directly for 
scrap, but very few do, preferring not to 
tie in too closely with the scrap pro- 
ducers. Besides, they get through the 
broker-dealers a crack at a much wider 
market—along with the guaranteed 
product preparation of the dealers. 

Mostly, the broker-dealers have to 

put cash on the line. Most Detroit 
auto makers demand with the award of 
the contract 50% of the estimated 
amount that the scrap for the next 
month will bring. 
° Expensive Hamburgers—When you 
turn the coin over, and look at it from 
the steelman’s side, you find the steel 
makers using every tactic they can think 
of to beat down scrap prices. From 
the steel industry end, the scrap picture 
looks about as dismal as the family food 
situation would look to a housewife if 
hamburger cost $1.50 per Ib. and other 
things were priced accordingly. 

There are several factors that kee 
scrap prices hovering close to the ak 
despite the best efforts of the steelmen 
to bring them downstairs. The prin- 
cipal ones: 

e Consumption is at record highs. 
The U. S. has more steel capacity in 
place today than ever before, and is 
making more steel than ever. Since 
scrap is a major constituent of all steel 
made in this country, the demand for 
it is naturally extremely heavy. 

e Scrap exports have been heavy. 
Chmn. E. T. Weir of National Steel 
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For full information and 
assistance on any_motor 
drive application, AC 

or DC, call your nearest 
Century Sales Office... 
or write us direct. 


© 
Performance R ated 
1/8 to 400 H. P. 


The "Unseen Hand" 
at the Controls... 


AUTOMATICALLY SENSITIVE 


Performance-Rated 


SELECTIVE 
SPEED DRIVE 


More accurately than the most experienced operator, 
Performance-Rated Century Selective Speed Drives 
automatically adjust motor speed to meet operating 
requirements. Speed changes are integrated with :vary- 
ing pressure, temperature, viscosity or size of the mate- 
rial being worked. You can also use Century Selective 
Speed Drives for starts, stops and jogs—forward or 
reverse —as required. 
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1806 Pine St., Lovis 3, Mo. . Offices and Stock Points in Principal Cities 
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PLAN NOW to include plastics in the products you'll be 
meking tomorrow. See the new materials . . . new processes . . . 
new equipment in the plastics field at the NATIONAL PLASTICS 
EXPOSITION, New York Coliseum, June 11-15. Write now for 
tickets—on your company letter- 

head, please. No general public 

admissions. 


. shaping 
\ZS tomorrow's 
ot the new New York Coliseum ee products 


7th National Plastics Exposition sponsored by: 
The Society of the Plastics Industry, Inc., 250 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 





READ THIS » « « before you buy 


or lease your next electric truck 


A revolution has taken place in the 
materials handling field. With the advent 
of electric trucks designed for narrow- 
aisle operation, a whole new concept of 
handling has evolved. 


Here. . . in this RAYMOND Catalog... 
are the trucks responsible for this revo- 
lution. The trucks which first made 6-ft. 
warehouse and production aisles a reality 

. which today are increasing warehouse 
storage capacity as much as 50%. These 
electric trucks are opening up areas 
previously approachable only by hand 
trucks .. . elevators, low-capacity floors, 
narrow warehouse and production aisles, 
boxcors, truck trailers. 


You owe it to yourself and your business 
to send for this RAYMOND Catalog be- 
fore buying or leasing an electric truck. 





(Ee aatk-e-» )=6The RAYMOND CORPORATION 


: 5295 Madison St., Greene, N.Y. 


Please send me your Electric Industrial Truck Catalog. 


ELECTRIC INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS 
HYDRAULIC ELEVATING EQUIPMENT  ‘“**®« 


COMPANY 


SEND FOR YOUR 
FREE COPY STREET 


city 
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puts the export figure at 5-million tons 
in 1955—an amount sufficient, by rule 
of thumb, to have produced 10-million 
to 15-million tons of ingots. Whether 
or not the U.S. actually lost any ingots 
because of a scrap shortage, it’s ‘un- 
doubtedly true that the exports helped 
raise U.S. scrap prices. 

¢ Hollering—The export situation has 
irritated some steelmakers and enraged 
others. Thus far, they haven't been 
able to do anything about it, though 
they’ve been trying for a year or so. 

Most belligerent complainer is Weir 
—a long-time, top-level money raiser for 
the Republican Party and close to ‘T'reas- 
ury Secy. George Humphrey. Weir 
was hollering a year ago. But last month, 
at his annual meecting—though still hol- 
lering—he had this comment: ““We have 
made no headway with our good friends, 
the GOP Administration.” 

Steelmen blame the heavy exports 
on State Dept. insistence on allowing 
scrap to be sent to friendly nations that 
need it. 
¢ Tricky—Steelmen have also been de- 
voting considerable effort in recent 
months to trying to tie a counterweight 
onto scrap prices—a tricky, dangcrous 
tactic that can leave them holding a 
very expensive bag if they guess wrong. 

One way is by withholding purchases. 

Ideally, a mill scrap buyer keeps a four- 
month inventory of scrap he got at $25, 
to use as a club on the market. But the 
longer steel production stays high, the 
more he tends to run out of trump. His 
stockpile wears thin while he’s holding 
out to put a damper on prices. He's 
got to watch out that he doesn’t find 
himself with a depleted scrap yard that 
can only be filled with $50 scrap. If he 
does that, he may find production going 
off, and his people competing with $50 
scrap against producers who are melt- 
ing $30 scrap. 
e Sprint in Iron—The mills, too, have 
been shoving hard on iron production 
to hold down the amount of scrap they 
must buy. Much of the steel trade has 
been trying to go long on iron in the 
last five or six expansion years. 

But while they've been building 
more iron capacity than thev once 
might have thought wise, the market 
has been taking more steel, and their 
attempted sprint has only kept them 
abreast of things in iron. If they hadn’t 
tried to go long on iron, though, 
they'd be in a tougher spot now, and 
scrap might well be more expensive 
than it is. 
¢ Handwriting on Wall—So right now, 
the scrap people are enjoying themselves 
hugely. They respond to steel’s urgings 
to cut down scrap exports by asking 
whether steel has cut its exports of 
finished products. But there’s a slightly 
hollow ring in some of the scrap men’s 
laughter. 

Many of the far-seeing scrap brokers 
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His next step —- your payroll, in 
THE CENTER OF INDUSTRIAL AMERICA 


This carry-out boy of today may be your 
worker of tomorrow, if you select THE CENTER 
Of INDUSTRIAL AMERICA for your new plant. 

He'll be a good worker, too. He’s been 
raised close enough to the soil to have some 
of the feel for the freedoms and loyalties 
that have made our country great. He and 
his friends are being educated in some of the 
finest high schools, trade schools and col- 
leges in the country. 

According to latest census figures there’s 
a labor force in this area of 997,257—an in- 
crease of 18% over 1940. That force is 
growing every day . . . is one reason why so 
many major industrial firms have selected 
THe CENTER OF INDUSTRIAL AMERICA for 


OHIO EDISON COMPANY 


new plant locations. 

Industrious, intelligent man power is just 
one of many factors which makes THE CEN- 
TER OF INDUSTRIAL AMERICA a logical choice 
for your new plant location. There’s also 
good transportation, nearby markets, plenty 
of dependable electric power, and abun- 
dant natural resources to make this area 
meet your needs. 

When you seek a location for a new plant 
or warehouse, it will pay you to get the full 
story about THE CENTER OF INDUSTRIAL 
AMERICA. Sent promptly and without obli- 
gation. Just write: Ohio Edison Company, 
Area Development Department, 47 North 
Main St., Akron 8, Ohio. 


Ohio Editon System 


PENNSYLVANIA POWER COMPANY 





“CUSTOMERS LIKE THE DEPENDABILITY 


OF OUR UNITS USING WOLVERINE 
CONDENSER TUBING” 


“Our heat exchangers have always had high acceptance in the 
industry, but since we switched over to Wolverine condenser tube, 
compliments have been flying thick and fast. We've been able to 
sell dependability more and more. 


“The big reason is Wolverine’s quality-control program. We're sure 
of getting tube that will stand up under tough going. 


“Then, too, we are selling more and more units tubed with Wolverine 
Trufin* Type S/T. This tube is specifically designed for shell and 
tube condensers, can be directly substituted for prime surface tube, 
boosting capacity. Trufin features one-piece construction—its fins 
can't break loose from the tubes. Therefore, our exchangers can be 
operated at higher temperatures.” 


Yes, you can cash in on dependability, too. Wolverine can provide 
exactly the type, alloy and size of condenser tube you need in 
either prime surface or finned tube. Read the story of creative 
Tubemanship in action—it's available in a booklet just published. 
Write today. 


WOLVERINE TUBE, 1433 Central Avenue, Detroit 9, Michigan. Plants 


in Detroit, Michigan and Decatur, Alabama. 
*REG. U.S. PAT. OFFICE 


Wolverine Trufin is available through the Unifin Tube Company, London, Ontario. 


see the day approaching when use of 
scrap will diminish. The rapidly in- 
creasing flow of beneficiated ores to the 
blast furnaces, plus some changes in 
blast furnace practice, plus the use of 
naturally higher-grade ores from foreign 
sources, all will combine before many 
years to give U.S. steelmakers a signifi- 
cant increase in iron-producing capacity 
of existing blast furnaces (BW—Mar.31 
"56,p79). 

When this happens, steel will not 
only be longer on iron, relatively. 
There'll also be a great compulsion to 
use it, regardless of where scrap prices 
are—because the mills will have invest- 
ment in beneficiating equipment, and 
long-term contracts to take the ore. The 
scrap dealer will then be in a far less 
commanding position than he is in 
today. 


Tighter Control Sought 
On Lethal Spray Sales 


Ihe collective voice of the green- 
house vegetable farmers—a highly pro- 
fessional and specialized group of food 
producers—is rarely raised in Washing- 
ton or in state capitals. So when P. B. 
Ruetenik, president of the Vegetable 
Growers of America, registered a com- 
plaint with federal and state health 
agencies, it got attention—but presented 
a problem. 

Ruetenik asked that a licensing ar- 
rangement be set up to control the sale 
of lethal insecticides and fungicides to 
inexperienced gardeners who sell their 
excess garden produce through roadside 
stands, or to dealers who look to these 
sources during the growing season. 
¢ No Controls—Ruetenik cited the fact 
that state and federal laws require a 
druggist to ascertain the intended use 
and the user’s name and address before 
making a sale of far less dangerous 
drugs and poisons. On the other hand, 
anyone can buy any quantity of highly 
poisonous plant spray or dusting ma- 
terial, and apply it as he interprets the 
directions on the package. 

“Weekend and roadside farmers, 
with an acre or so of land in the 
country, and for the most part novices 
when it comes to insect and fungus 
control, apply deadly poisons during 
the growing season that professional 
vegetable growers would be afraid to 
touch,” Ruetenik explained. 

Such farm products are seldom sub- 
jected to inspection for the poisons 
they may have hidden in their skin 
pores or within their leafy folds. 


The greenhouse vegetable farmers 
suggest that proper controls be set up 
to safeguard the public against such 
dangers—not only for humanitarian rea- 


sons, but also to preserve their reputa- 
Manutacturers of Quality-Controlled Tubing and Extruded Aluminum Shapes tion. END 
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Figures That Are Food for Thought 


Paper costs reduced 66-2/3 per cent. Pro- 
duction time reduced 80 per cent for the 
work was done in 3 days instead of the 3 
weeks required to do the job a year ago. 
These are the kind of figures that are food 
for thought—and they are taken right from 
a Purchasing Agent’s experience report on 
MODERN duplicating. 

If you have need for copies of written, 
typed, drawn or photographed material and, 
if savings like the above are of interest to 
you, your A. B. Dick Company distributor 


will be glad to show you more examples of 
the economies possible with MODERN du- 
plicating. His information will be unbiased 
because he has all four major duplicating 
processes—mimeograph, spirit, Azograph® 
and offset. You will find his name listed 
under Duplicating Machines in the classi- 
fied section of your phone book. Or write 
A. B. Dick Company, 5700 Touhy Avenue, 
Chicago 31, Illinois. In Canada: A. B. Dick 
Company of Canada, Ltd., 189 John Street, 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 


® 
. . MIMEOGRAPH + AZOGRAPH - SPIRIT PROCESS - 
OFFSET - IMPRESSION PAPER - 
FOLDING MACHINES 
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TOBACCO 
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TEXTILE 


FROZEN FOODS CHEWING GUM PAINTS, VARNISHES 





CEREALS 


How Staley’s 50 years 
the best fed, best dressed, 


MINERAL PROCESSING SYRUPS 


SOFT DRINKS MATCHES POTATO CHIPS 


BATTERIES EXPLOSIVES BRIQUETTES 








ee 


ICE CREAM PREPARED MIXES 


24 ¢ 
4 = 


MACARONI PRODUCTS LAUNDERING MAYONNAISE METAL PLATING MARGARINE 


of progress help keep us 
best producing nation on earth 


IS the Bronx, a schoolboy heaps a slice of bread 
with jam. In Chicago, a housewife buys a new 
dress. In Los Angeles, a businessman signs a letter. 
And so it goes . . . coast to coast . . . the hundreds 
of ways Staley’s 50 years of progress serve the 
health, wealth and morale of our nation. 

From quality baking ingredients to sizings in 
textiles and paper, Staley’s development of 
products from corn and soybeans offers another 
inspiring chapter of industrial progress at work. 
Only by doing it better has Staley’s grown bigger. 
That's our belief today and our blueprint for to- 
morrows to come. 


Putting “wonder” in wonder drugs, or packing 
more pleasure in your cigarette, Staley’s 50 years 
of product development opens a rich fund of ex- 
perience to industry. Write today to A. E. Staley 
Mfg. Co., Dept. B6, Decatur, Illinois, for an in- 
formative booklet on varied industrial applications 


INSECTICIDES of Staley products. 


PLYWOOD ADHESIVE 


y 


SERB eae. belo " 
FISH PRODUCTS 





In Marketing 


Florida’s Lush Market Draws 


Another Big Store Chain to Miami 


Che fat and thriving Florida market has drawn another 
big department store chain. 

Last week, Federated Department Stores, Inc., 
announced it would take over Burdine’s, Miami, Flor- 
ida’s biggest department store. 

his foliowed hard on the heels of the opening of 
\llied Stores Corp.'s new Jordan Marsh Store, also in 
Miami (BW —Feb.4'56,p89). The Burdine’s deal, 
whereby Burdine’s exchanges its net assets for about 
525,000 shares of Federated stock, is subject only to 
the approval of Burdine’s stockholders late this month. 

On the basis of last year’s sales, Burdine’s will add 
some $43-million in annual sales to Federated’s volume, 
which this year reached a record $537.7-million. This 
will put Federated within striking distance of Allied’s 
$581.8-million in the fiscal year ended Jan. 31, 1956. 

Federated’s Pres. Fred Lazarus, Jr., explained that 
the company has had an eye on the whopping growth of 
Miami for some time—a growth that is by no means 
restricted to resort visitors. It is one of the big jobs 
of the chain’s research department to watch for devel- 
opments anywhere in the country that point to a likely 
site for new Federated stores: population growth, 
employment, home building, income level, and_par- 
ticularly how the middle-income population is doing. 

* @¢ @ 


Oil Companies Stir Varied Broths 


For New Cars’ Lucullan Thirsts 


The oil industry is going three ways at once to solve 
a key marketing problem: how to meet the needs of 
the new, higher-powered cars. 

Sun Oil Co.'s answer is one pump that serves up five 
grades of gasoline (BW—Mar.3’56,p32). Sun started this 
test in Orlando, Fla., is expanding it throughout the 
state. 

Last week, Esso Standard Oil Co. announced its solu- 
tion: a three-grade system, with a brand-new, top-grade 
gasoline, Golden Esso Extra, added to its regular and 
premium lines. It will cost the motorist 3¢ a gal. more 
than Esso Extra. 

his week, Socony Mobil Oil Co. broke out with ads 
for “an entirely new grade of gasoline” at “regular price,” 
plus a new premium gasoline for high-compression cars. 
Thus, Socony appears to be sticking to the traditional 
road of two grades, and stepping up their power. 

In announcing the new Esso gasoline, Pres. Stanley 
C. Hope summed up the reasons for all this activity. 
he regular and premium gasolines offered widely today 
take care of about 95% of all cars now on the road, 
but they meet the full needs of only 80% of 1956 models. 
By 1961, they would completely satisfy only 50% of all 
cars, Esso estimates. : 
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More News about Marketing on: 


@ World’s Admen Get Together 
@ The Pattern 
@ Color Film’s Troubles. ...... 


In electing a third grade instead of stepping up the 
quality of its present gasolines, Esso follows this line of 
reasoning: If you go on adding octanes, you'll sooner or 
later run into higher prices. Because the present grades 
satisfy so many cars, this means that many a motorist 
will be paying for a better gasoline than his car can 
fully use. (This was Sun’s line, too, in offering five 
grades.) 

What’s more, by pinpointing the relatively small 
market for a top grade, the industry can save itself a 
lot of money, Hope believes. Equipment to raise the 
quality of all premium gasoline to meet 1761 require- 
ments would set the industry back some $3-billion, 
Esso researchers figure. By breaking down the market 
into three parcels, this outlay can be cut to something 
like $1.6-billion. 

Socony Mobil’s approach has the advantage of simpli- 
city; two pumps will still do the trick. The big hazard 
in Sun’s multi-grade pump is the cost of the equipment. 
Golden Esso Extra will have a gold pump to itself. 
This adds some to the cost beyond the cost of the 
gasoline itself. But it enables Esso to get a profit with- 
out drastic changes in its basic price structure. 


Record Club Idea Enlists 
Even the Discount Houses 


The club as a selling device seems to have caught on 
in the phonograph record business. Last weekend, Sam 
Goody, big New York discounter, announced his own 
record club. 

Members pay a fee of $12 a year (in return for a free 
record) or $25 (in return for a diamond stylus). The 
fee entitles a member to select from among 20 LP disks 
a month, with no commitment to buy any of them He 
pays prices a shade lower than Goody's store-sales net. 

To the customer, this plan has the advantage of 
including several major labels. But some critics see 
it as not much of a bargain in its annual cost. 

No one can say just how big the mail order and club 
record business is. According to one estimate, it 
accounted for 30% of LP sales last year. Music-Appreci- 
ation Records, the Book-of-the-Month Club plan, says 
nearly 1-million members have signed up for four 
major record club plans: Its own and Columbia LP 
Record Club, Music Treasures of the World, and 
Musical Masterpiece Society. And more plans are on 
the way. By yearend, Crowell-Collier Publishing Co. 
will have three clubs going. 

Dealers’ objections to being bypassed have made 
record manufacturers tread softly, though. Columbia 
has just started a new “Buy of the Month” plan that 
works through dealers, and RCA Victor's new Save-on- 
Records coupon plan also takes the customer to the store. 
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STEEL JAWS THAT NEVER RELAX 
fasten a fastener in place 


Alligator jaws have nothing on Tinnerman “U” 
and “J” type fasteners in gripping power. These 
fasteners press easily into locked-on position 
over panel edge or center panel locations. Yet 
they provide positive self-retention, ending the 
need for welding, staking or other secondary 
fastening devices. They are ideally suited for 
blind assembly or hard-to-reach locations. 


When combined with the familiar Tinnerman 
Speep Nut, this unique fastening principle pro- 
vides a one-piece, self-locking, self-retaining 
fastener that is fast and easy to apply. The “U” 


TINNERMAN 


or “J” feature can be combined with wire and 
tube retainers, latches, catches and a host of 
other fastening requirements to save time, 
material and production costs. 

Find out about these and more than 8,000 
other types of Speep Nut brand fasteners now 
serving industry all around the world. They can 
make important savings for you, can also simplify 
your assemblies. See your Tinnerman represent- 
ative soon or write to us. Tinnerman Products, 
Inc., Box 6688, Dept. 12, Cleveland 1, Ohio. 


Speed, Mails as | 


ASTEST THING IN FASTENINGS” 


ri ix, j : aie 
Greater flexibility for control equipment Assembly costs on this sheet- metal skylight Gas range assembly costs are reduced 25% to 


enclosures is provided by self-retaining “J” 


frame are reduced 66% by Tinnerman “U” 
type SPEED Nuts at 30% less production cost. 


50% by using Tinnerman “U” and “J” type 
type Sprep Nuts. 


Speep Nuts. 





Admen: More Alike All Over 


of last week’s fourth annual meeting of 
the International Advertising Assn. ‘The 
day in Pleasantville was a field trip; the 
convention itself was attended by 600 
delegates at the Hotel Plaza in New 
York City. More than 100 delegates 
came from abroad. 

Never before in the 75-year history 
of the advertising business had so many 
agency people from so many countries 
been brought together, the association 


uTSsIDE the candy-striped tent on a 
vn in Pleasantville, N. Y., a cold 
fell, and water crept in through 
s under the tent walls. But at 

enter of the festivities (picture 

+00 advertising people from all 
the world got together for a warm 
mimated discussion of mutual 

t le ms 

he lawn party, at the headquarters 
the Reader's Digest, was a high spot 


e = 


EGYPTIAN 


adman snaps pictures on 


JAPANESE special train en route to 


Reader's Digest lawn party. 
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claimed. The core of the foreign con- 
tingent was a party of 74 men and 
women who were winding up two weeks 
in the U.S. as guests of the American 
Assn. of Advertising Agencies. 

e Under the Skin—Both at Pleasant- 
ville and at the Plaza, one fact was in- 
escapable: Advertising men in all parts 
of the world are evolving a tight com- 
munity of interests, are beginning to 
operate more and more alike. Or, to 


visitor, Alfred John Maggiar, director of Al Chark Advertising, Cairo, 
displays silk scarf with map of Italy, one of the international-flavored 
party favors distributed to 400 guests by the Reader’s Digest. 
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the World 


put it another way, they are modeling 
their agencies increasingly along the 
lines of the U.S. agencies that pio- 
neered the whole advertising business. 

As one observer of the IAA meeting 
said, “The advertising men of the world 
are uniting—they are laying the founda 
tions for a super Madison Avenue that 
will eventually stretch all the way 
around the globe.” 

The trend toward mutuality of prob- 


agency man chats with Dr. 
FRENCH Barclay Acheson (back to 


camera), Reader’s Digest official. 
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lems and interests is spurred by the rise 
in demand for advertising men’s serv- 
ices. Many countries, especially in west- 
ern Europe, are entering the era of high 
consumption (BW-—Feb.26’55,p130), 
where the consumer is now an import- 
ant person to reckon with. 

“People of the free world are essen- 
tially the same in their desires and aspi- 
rations,” said Rudolf Farner, head of an 
advertising agency in Zurich, Switzer- 
land, at the American Assn. of Adver 
tising Agencies convention. “Govern 
ments around the world are endeavoring 
to assure the maintenance of high-leve! 
employment and income for their citi- 
zens. . . . People of the free world are 
constantly looking for new things. Ad 
vertising is a great power in telling the 
world all about these new things.” 
¢ Billions for Advertising—IAA esti 
mates that the world’s spending for 
advertising last year hit the $12-billion 


DUTCH 


Heineken’s beer to see if the flavor is the same as in the homeland. 


mark. The U.S. accounted for $9-bil- 
lion of this, but in terms of per capita 
expenditure, other nations are creeping 
closer. Switzerland, for example, spent 
about $40 per person on advertising last 
year, compared with $53 in the U.S. 
Other countries vary widely from 
Australia’s $28 per capita down through 
Britain’s $20 to Germany’s modest $10. 
Foreign advertising men were unani- 
mous, though, in reporting that adver 
tising expenditure as a percentage of 
national income is on the rise. 
¢ Mutual Problems—As advertising 
gains in importance in the economy of 
many nations, its problems increasing) 
jump across national boundaries. ‘Two 
incidents of the past few weeks showed 
how what happened to advertising in 
one country affects other countries, too. 
Wherever the international advertising 
crowd gathered, these two subjects were 
discussed: 


connoisseur Hendrik Eduard Janssen, head of Interad Advertising Agency in 
Amsterdam, which has the Dutch brewers’ account, samples of a glass of 
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12,000 TIMES AS IMPORTANT AS FOOD. When 
the judge says 40 days on bread and water, 
that’s bad. But if he said 5 minutes without 
air, that would be the death sentence. Man can 
go 40 days without any solid food— 10 days 
without water—only five minutes without air. 
We take many precautions to keep our food 
and water pure. How about air? 


4 PORE AIR 
val 


ROOM SERVICE. Air-Maze panel filters keep 
hotels cleaner and guests happier with plenty 
of clean, fresh air. All-metal cells are easy to 
clean, provide high effictency, low pressure 
drop in hospitals, office buildings, stores — 
wherever clean air is required. 





DUST 1S DONE FoR! Air- Maze oil-bath filters 
literally “scrub” compressor intake air clean 
in a bath of oil. Compressors and engines 
last longer when abrasive dirt and grit can’t 
get in to damage polished pistons, cylinder 
walls, rings and valves. 


if YOU BUILD OR USE engines, Compressors, 
air-conditioning and ventilating equipment, 
or any device using air or liquids — the chances 
are there is an Air-Maze filter engineered to 
serve you better. Representatives in all prin- 
cipal cities. For condensed product catalog, 
write Air-Maze Corporation, Department C, 
25000 Miles Rd., Cleveland 28, Ohio. 


The Filter Engineers 
AIR FILTERS © SPARK ARRESTERS © LIQUID FILTERS 
SULENCERS © OIL SEPARATORS © GREASE FILTERS 
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GIRL GUIDE 


for Reader’s Digest leads a group of visiting admen on a tour of the 
magazine’s plant during the lawn party given by the magazine. The 


plant is located on an estate in suburban Pleasantville. 


¢ The U.S. government's antitrust 
case against the advertising industry, 
which led to consent decrees (BW— 
May5’56,p34) that threaten the stand- 
ard 15% commission which media pay 
to agencies, and also threaten the sys- 
tem of “accrediting” agencies which 
are eligible for such commissions. 
¢ Canada’s decision to slap a 20% 

tax on the advertising revenue of U.S. 
magazines that print special Canadian 
editions (BW —Mar.24'56,p36). 
e U.S. Antitrust—From two view- 
points, foreign agencymen are eving 
the U.S. situation with apprehension. 

For example, a British adman—the 
British refer to them as “‘agents’’—re- 
marked that “the influence of America 
in all advertising procedure is so enor- 
mous that it could influence us.” His 
special concern is an anti-monopoly bill 
that’s being considered by Parliament. 
Although this bill does not apply to the 
advertising trade, the agent fears that it 
may serve as a precedent for a similar 
attack on the British agency system. 

(he other point of view was ex- 
pressed by an agencyman from Italy, 
where the commission svstem is only 
beginning to be standardized. “It will 
be a blow to our development,” he said 
gloomily, “if you people go back to 
where we are.” 
¢ Canada’s Special Tax—The interna- 
tional set was disturbed, too, by the 
precedent of Canada’s tax on advertis- 
ing in Canadian editions of foreign 
magazines. The tax was apparently mo- 
tivated by the feeling that U.S. maga- 
zines—particularly Time and Reader’s 
Digest—so dominate the market that 
the growth of Canadian magazines is 
inhibited. 

Within Canada, the tax has been 
hotly criticized. The Assn. of Canadian 


Advertisers has protested that it might 
harm the media that help to sell Cana- 
dian goods. Newspaper editorials almost 
unanimously deplore the tax as a poor 
wav to achieve the desired end. (In 
New York. incidentally. officials of 
Newsweek sav they plan to go ahead 
with a Canadian edition regardless of 
the tax.) 

Stories out of Ottawa hint that the 
government mav have a change of heart 
about the tax. Nevertheless, the inter- 
national community of advertising peo- 
ple shudders at the thought that other 
countries—Mexico is often mentioned 
as a possibilitv—might borrow the idea. 
¢ Commission-Splitting—Another prob- 
lem, which an IAA official called “‘deli- 
cate,” is that of the compensation paid 
bv an advertising agency in one country 
to an associated agency in a foreign 
countrv where the advertising is actually 
placed. This was debated in panel ses- 
s1ons. 

Common practice is for the originat- 
ing agency, usually in the U.S., to split 
its 15% commission ‘equally with its 
associate. However, some foreign 
agencvmen asked, if it takes 15% for 
a U.S. agencv to handle its domestic 
accounts profitably, how can the foreign 
associate do it for 74%? U.S. agencv- 
men argued that in their domestic ac- 
counts thev always include’ more 
services for their 15% than foreign 
agencies offer. 
¢ World Forum—Despite their occa- 
sional differences of opinion, the admen 
praised the existence of a forum for the 
worldwide community. Up to four years 
ago, IAA (founded in 1938) was the 
Export Advertising Assn., primarilv 
concerned with the problems of the 
U.S. advertiser who sold goods over- 
seas. It had only a small foreign mem- 
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“HUSH-POWER’ 





keeps pace with Horsepower 


@ Most of us are so intrigued by the dramatic body 
lines and power of the modern car that we seldom 
think about one of its great engineering miracles. The 
quiet. Yet it has been only a relatively few years since 
automobiles were known for noise. 


The men who created the quiet of today’s cars are 
among the unsung heroes of the automobile world. As 
horsepower has gone up, so has hush-power. For their 
assignment has been silence. And so great is their 
success that now automotive quiet is taken for granted. 


Among those making a vital contribution to the 
hushed automobile is the Ohio Rubber Company. This 
Division of Eagle-Picher is among America’s largest 
producers of molded and extruded rubber products for 
the automotive industry—engine mountings that cushion 
thunde:ing horsepower; weatherstrips that seal out 
drafts; floor mats that beautify as well as soundproof; 
pedal pads that prevent foot slips; bumpers that absorb 
severe shocks. All adding to your comfort and safety, 
silently. We welcome opportunities to share our diversi- 
fied experience. Drop us a line. 


Divisions and principal products . .. CHEMICAL DIvision—lead and zinc pigments and oxides, sulphuric acid « FABRICON 
PRODUCTS Division—automotive products, plastics, waxed paper and cellophane food wrappers « INSULATION DiVISION— 
aluminum combination storm enclosures, mineral wool insulations, diatomaceous earth products » iMINING & SMELTING 
DivisioN—zinc, lead, germanium, cadmium « OHIO RUBBER COMPANY DivisioN—mulded and extruded rubber products. 


PRE! 
The Eagle-Picher Company, General Offices: Cincinnati 1, Ohio Since 1843 EAG LE- PICH IE we 
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Big, NEW productive capacity 


gets more... keeps more...delivers more 





Torque-proportioning differentials + 40° bucket tip-back at ground level 
* Hydraulic load shock absorber * Complete power-shift transmission 
* Powerful pry-out bucket action * Planetary final drives 


The fact that all the above features are first combined in one 
tractor-shovel is enough to distinguish this new model HO 
““PAYLOADER"’. But, it is productive capacity—the yardage a tractor- 
shevel delivers per hour or per shift — that counts, and that is why 
this big new unit is big news for tractor-shovel users. 


> 
The model HO with a bucket capacity of 2% cu. yds. is the biggest, 
finest, most-productive ‘‘PAYLOADER" ever offered in all Hough's 
history of tractor-shovel pioneering and leadership. The nearby 
Hough Distributor is ready to give you full information on the big 
HO or a smaller unit in the complete ‘“PAYLOADER" line. 


PAYLOADER’ 


THE FRANK G. HOUGH CO. LIBERTYVILLE, ILL. 


SUBSSIDIARY—INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


PAYLOADER'’ 


Street 





City 





State 
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bership, chiefly from the Caribbean. 

By a series of steps, the organization 
has been broadened to fully interna- 
tional scope, representing agencies, 
media, and advertisers from many coun- 
tries. Its latest step has been to reor- 
ganize into eaeael districts headed by 
vice-presidents. 
¢ Reaching Out—This spread of U.S. 
influence is tied to increased activity of 
U.S. advertisers, agencies, and media 
(BW—Oct.8’55,p1 36). 

This year, it is estimated, U.S. com- 
panies will spend $350-million on ad- 
vertising abroad. Top U.S. agencies are 
getting an increasing share of their 
billings from their branches overseas. 
For example, J. Walter Thompson Co. 
last year grossed $48-million—more than 
20% of its total business—from foreign 
operations. U.S. media have also grown 
enormously in influence overseas. Read- 
er’s Digest has 27 foreign editions in 12 
anguages, sells 8-million copies a month 
in 100 foreign countries. 

In Japan, says Hideo Yoshida, presi- 
dent of Dentsu Advertising, Ltd., of 
Tokyo, a young agency man who wants 
to get ahead must have a speaking 
knowledge of the English language, so 
he can follow developments in the U.S. 
¢ Learning—“On the creative side”’ says 
one U.S. adman, “the foreign agencies 
don’t take a back seat to anyone.” But 
in other respects, chiefly methods and 
the broadening of agencies into general 
marketing organizations, foreign agency- 
men felt they had much to learn. 

Sheer size gives U.S. agencies a big 
advantage over those abroad—they have 
more money to spend on developing 
services. Several speakers at IAA meet- 
ings pointed out that J. Walter Thomp- 
son’s annual billings alone are larger 
than Japan’s total advertising expendi- 
ture. 

Then, too, conditions vary widely 
from country to country. In Britain, 
the problem is how to stimulate con- 
sumer demand in the face of the gov- 
ernment’s anti-inflation campaign. In 
the Netherlands, some agency people 
criticized the “closed corporation” 
flavor in advertising; to be accredited 
for his 15% commission, an adman has 
to pass an exam—given by a board of 
agencymen already in business. In Italy, 
agencies often act also as space brokers 
for media, and the commissions given 
by media are according to the best deal 
the advertiser can make. 

In most foreign countries, too, there 
are no audited circulation figures. 

One thing nearly all the visiting 
agency people agreed upon was envy of 
their American colleagues’ prestige in 
the community. This may help to ex- 
plain why so many foreign admen care- 
fully prefix their names by “Dr.” 

All this may change, though, when 
Madison Avenue becomes Avenida 
Madison, encircling the globe. eno 
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Releasing pedal starts auto- 
matic TAMP action, compressing 
towels in disposable paper bag. 


rar si 


Easily removed bag saves time, 
prevents litter, promotes wash- 
room economy. 


Put your foot down...on washroom mess 


with exclusive NIBROC TAMP 


Here’s another dramatic Nibroc first— 


from the makers of the first and still fin- 
est wet strength towels. It’s the exclusive 
new Nibroc TAMP that dispenses and 
disposes of towels with unprecedented 
washroom neatness and economy. 
TAMP automatically compresses 
waste towels into compact, easily re- 
moved bales. Each bale equals three to 


five 55-gallon drums! Moreover, TAMP 
brings: @ Lower washroom mainte- 
nance costs @ Less litter and pickup 
e Resale of waste bales ¢ Reduced fire 
hazard e Better employee satisfaction. 

For general plant areas, TAMP comes 
without the dispenser to provide sim- 
ilar savings in disposal of wiping pa- 


pers and other waste. 





G-E LAMPS GIVE 


YOU MORE FOR ALL YOUR 


LIGHTING DOLLARS 


= | 


1. CUT MAINTENANCE HEADACHES — 
Built-in reflectors give you more light on 
the work—can’t accumulate dirt. 


A aia 


fi ve af ant 


ee 


4. FASTER, BETTER CLEANING—You can cut 
maintenance costs with G-E designed tank 
for washing fixtures. 


2. ORIENT LIGHT AND WORK—The right 
placement of light and work makes jobs 
easier, more accurate. 


5. CUT RELAMPING TIME— Reduce main- 
tenance of your fluorescent lighting with 
G-E simplified relamping plan. 





3. SPEED INSPECTION— Quicker and bet- 
ter inspection can be achieved with the 
right lighting technique. 








6. PICK THE RIGHT LAMP—With perform- 
ance data, it’s easy to choose the best fluo- 
rescent lamp for your particular needs. 


Lighting tips like these can save you real money... 
G-E technical help is yours for the asking 


RE you getting all the light you’re paying for? Are 
you getting the right light for the job? 

Good lighting will make your factory, office, or store 
more efficient. If you’re not sure you’re getting the most 
from your lighting installation why not get expert advice? 
At the unique “University of Light” at Nela Park in 
Cleveland, G-E lighting engineers gather and publish the 
information that can help you get the most from your 
present lighting installation—make your next installation 
more efficient. 

Each year General Electric prints many new booklets 
that contain the latest information on lighting techniques. 
[The above tips are but a few examples of the kind of 


information General Electric can give you. 


Route these ideas to the persons in your organization 
concerned with lighting. They can get help on these and 
other lighting problems from local G-E representatives. Or 
write direct for more information on the ideas shown above, 
referring to subject or number. Write General Electric Co., 
Large Lamp Dept. BW-5, Nela Park, Cleveland 12, Ohio. 


Progress /s Our Most Important Prodvet 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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Outmaneuvering Competition 


| NGENUITY in uncovering new uses 

for a — and in expanding 
old uses has kept many a business 
on its feet when the competition 
swirled in from all sides. This point 
is well illustrated by some figures 
from the Folding Paper Box Assn. 
about its industry—which, since the 
war, has been facing an ever stiffen- 
ing challenge from foil and plastic 
packaging materials. 

The association figures that the 
industry's sales hit an all-time high 
of $850-million last year and are 
running 15% higher for the first 
three months of this year. This is 
good news indeed for an industry 
whose sales in 1945 were $277- 
million. 

Some of this dollar rise is ac- 
counted for by higher prices. In- 
creased manufacturing costs, of 
course, are chiefly responsible for 
price rises. But in this case, the 
design and printing of cartons also 
have been upgraded. Consumers of 
packaging materials are paying more 
for cartons printed with four, five, 
and six colors instead of just one 
or two. But though tonnage hasn’t 
kept pace with dollar volume, it has 
jumped from 2,263,900 tons in 
1946 to 2,865,000 last year. 


+ O SOME EXTENT, the paper box 
industry has been nding the 
crest of the postwar growth in 
packaging. The increase in the 
supermarket self-service type of 
merchandising helped sell manufac- 
turers on a more imaginative, efh- 
cient package that can be easily 
and effectively displayed. But, of 
course, this trend has benefited 
other types of packaging material 
that have made inroads into the 
use of paper cartons. In packaging 
candy, for example, c rt cartons 
have lost ground to their rivals. 
Candy boxes fell from 6% of total 
production of cartons in 1948 to 
4% of the total last year. The 
same is true in packaging crackers 
and baked goods. These items now 
account for 10% of production 
compared with 12% seven years 
ago. 


b é. OFFSET THESE LOSSES, the 
paper box industry has ex- 
panded into new fields. For ex- 
ample, two uses almost unknown a 
decade ago—carrying cartons for 





beverages and containers for paper 
goods such as napkins, towels, and 
cups—now account for nearly 15% 
of all folding boxes. 

The increased use of cartons as 
containers for paper goods reflects 
the growth in popularity of these 
convenience items. In 1949, such 
use was so small that the associa- 
tion didn’t even keep records on 
it. This year, estimates indicate 
that they account for 8% of all 
dollar volurme, and 9% of tonnage. 
This involves about $20-million an- 
nually. 


O rHER FIELDS are opening up, 
too. The new Marlboro card- 


board cigarette box (BW—Mar.3 
"56,pli2) brought new business, 
and may swing other cigarette mak- 
ers around to using similar cartons. 
And makers of breakfast cereals are 
using more colorful packages—and 
changing them more often. 

To keep the customers coming, 
the paper carton people have en- 
couraged the development of boxes 
that can be reused by the retailer 
or consumer in various ways. Many 
shipping cartons fold easily into dis- 
play racks. The latest example of 
this is a case used by Schenley In- 
dustries for shipping its oo The 
case converts into a rack and is 
printed with all kinds of promo- 
tional material for the dealer. 

Getting closer to the consumer, 
a number of children’s games are 
packed in boxes that form part of 
the game. And a milk carton 
folds down into a toy barn. 

The carton makers are keeping 
their antennas tuned to the future, 
too. The association recently made 
a study in which it queried execu- 
tives of department stores about 
ways in which packaging could help 
the stores cut operating costs. Ac- 
cording to the association, the sur- 
vey demonstrates that department 
stores offer a golden opportunity 
for new packaging ideas, and repre- 
sent potential market of $100-mil- 
lion a year for the paper carton 
industry. 

Even in supermarkets, the asso- 
ciation sees plenty of room for 
growth. Only about half of super- 
market merchandise is now pack- 
aged. The field of prepackaging 
meats, fruits, and vegetables is a 
special target for the industry. 
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Film Furor 


Efforts to make color film 
processing competitive have 
stirred up consumer unrest, 
no competition so far. 


Justice Dept. sowed the seeds of 
competition in the color film oe 
industry a little less than a year an 
a half ago when it got Eastman Kodak 
Co, to agree to let other companies 
develop the film it manufactures (BW— 
Dec. 254 p24), But they have been 
slow in taking root. Right now the 
thing that seems to be growing fastest 
is consumer dissatisfaction and confu- 
sion. 
¢ The Transition—There are a couple 
of reasons for this state of affairs. One 
of the big ones is the efficient market- 
ing system that Eastman developed 
for the sale and. processing of its color 
film. This system is on the way out 
as a result of the consent decree reached 
between Eastman and the government 
in December, 1954. But consumers 
haven’t adjusted yet to the new order 
of things—and many see no reason for 
the change anyway. 

The system was abandoned to give 
other companies a crack at the $100- 
million annual business of developing 
color films for amateur photographers. 
But, although a number of new proces- 
sors are jumping into the field nation- 
ally—such as Pavelle Color, Inc., Pathe- 
color, Inc., and Technicolor, Inc.—none 
of them has had time to get set up to 
do any processing. New processors see 
this fact as the underlying cause of cur- 
rent difficulties. 
¢ One-Price System—Eastman was able 
to maintain its dominance in the color 
film processing field by selling its 
Kodechentin and Kodacolor film—which 
constitute 90% of the color film mar- 
ket—for a price that included processing 
costs. Under the consent decree, the 
company agreed to give up its exclusive 
processing rights on these two types 
of film. This meant setting two prices— 
one for the film itself, and another for 
processing charges. And it agreed to 
turn over its technical knowhow on 
processing the film to any comers who 
might want to get into the business. 

The two-price policy on Eastman 
color film gives the customer and the 
dealer from whom he buys it a chance 
to decide whether Eastman or some 
other processor shall develop it. The 
policy went into effect for Kodachrome 
35-mm. still transparencies last October, 
for Kodacolor prints last December. 
And this month Eastman will begin 
ship ing to its dealers new packages 
of Kodachrome 8-mm. and 16-mm. 
amateur movie film for sale at a price 
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Group 
Paid-Up Life 
insurance 


another modern 
Group Insurance 


Plan from 
New York Life! 


Gives employees fully paid-up insurance 


or accumulated cash at end of employment! 


Each contribution an employee 
makes under New York Life’s Group 
Paid-Up Plan provides fully paid-up 
life insurance for him. His employer 
purchases the balance of the death 
benefit on a group-term basis. 


Upon retirement or termination of 
employment, the employee will own 
the paid-up life insurance which his 
contributions have bought. Or he can 
receive a cash value which would be 
at least equal to his total contributions. 


Employers like this plan because it 
provides continued life insurance for 
retired employees with no more pre- 
miums due. 


New York Life offers a complete 
line of Group Insurance and Em- 
ployee Protection Plans — available 
for businesses having 10 or more em- 
ployees. The plan you choose can be 
designed to meet the needs of your 
organization. Ask your New York 
Life agent or your broker. 


When you think of Group Insurance . . . think of New York Life 


NEW YORK LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


A MUTUAL COMPANY Nylic FOUNDED IN 1845 


5! Madison Avenue, New York IO, N.Y. 
(in Canada: 320 Bay Street, Toronto, Ontario) 
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“ . . Eastman clearly sees 
the present complaints and 
confusion as vindication of 
- °° 7 
its position .. . 

STORY starts on p. 61 


that doesn’t include processing charges. 
¢ Consumer Dissatisfaction—But a lot 
of the millions of amateur photo- 
graphers who use Eastman’s color film 
don’t like the new setup. They found 
the old one more convenient. That's 
because when they bought film and paid 
for the processing at the same time, 
they got a little mailing pouch for send- 
ing the exposed film. back to Eastman 
for development. Then the processed 
film came back to them directly. 

Now the customer only pays the 
purchase price of the film when he 
picks it up at his dealer. After he 
has shot a roll, he has to bring it back 
and pay the processing charges. For 
now, the dealer will send the film to 
Eastman—since no other processor is 
ready to handle it yet. And then the 
customer has to make another trip back 
to his dealer for his processed film. 
¢ Price Boost—Users of Kodachrome 
transparencies have been squawking 
plenty about the new system. They 
found the mailing setup a lot easier. 
Not only that, under the two-price 
system they've been paying an extra 
10¢ over the single price. Eastman 
says the increase is due to the additional 
handling involved. 
¢ Confusion—The company anticipates 
new complaints will start rolling in 
soon when home movies fans find they 
can’t use the mail pouch any more. 
Many of them don’t realize there’s been 
a change and will mail the film directly 
to Eastman anyway. A lot of Koda- 
chrome users have been doing this. 
In such cases, Eastman processes the 
film and sends it on to a dealer in 
the owner’s vicinity. Then the com- 
pany writes to the customer, telling 
him where his film has been sent and 
asking him to use a dealer in the 
future. The letter also explains that 
under the consent decree the company 
can no longer service the customer 
directly. 

Eastman says it knew a lot of these 
problems would crop up. It says it 
proposed to the Justice Dept. that in- 
stead of getting two prices for its film, 
it be allowed to sell film both ways— 
with or without processing costs in- 
cluded in the price. This way, it 
contends, the consumer would still have 
the choice of having the film processed 
by some other company. Yet, for those 
who wanted it, the old system would 
remain intact. It isn’t saying “I told 
you so” publicly, but Eastman clearly 
sees the present complaints and con- 
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Up to 1,000 pounds greater built- 
in weight gives the new Inter- 
national 300 Utility stamina to 
cut downtime, traction to step up 
your work output. 


NEW! International 300 Utility Tractor 
now with Power Steering 


Name your wheel tractor job, there’s an IH model to 
handle it! Select from four sizes and five models, 9 to 
59 drawbar horsepower. Above, the 300 Utility with 
fork lift loads pallets onto a string of trailers pulled 
by the low-cost International Cub Lo-Boy. 


Steer single-handed, maneuver in cramped quarters 
. . . keep the other hand free to control equipment! 
The new International 300 Utility with power steer- 
ing gives the operator finger-ease control of the wheel 
—even with heaped half-yard bucket on a heavy- 
duty loader. One-hand steering lets him load, doze, 
backfill, grade and level on the go. With 300 Utility 
built-in strength and stamina, users report they move 
up to 25 per cent more dirt in a day than with lighter- 
weight, harder-to-handle outfits. 


IH power steering blocks kickbacks from the front 
wheels to lessen operator fatigue—yet retains the 
““feel of the wheel” and normal self-return. It is 
powered from the tractor’s regular Hydra-Touch 
system, eliminating cost of a separate pump. 


Your IH Dealerlwill demonstrate! Look in IH utility tractor power to your job. For 

x the classified directory . . . phone today free specification folders, write Inter- 
for an on-the-job test. More than 50 items national Harvester Company, Dept. BW-5, 
of special duty equipment let you match P. O. Box 7333, Chicago 80, IIl. 


See Your 


INTERNATIONAL 


HARVESTER DEALER 


International Harvester products pay for themselves in use— McCormick Farm Equipment and Fermall Trac- 
tors ... Motor Trucks ... Crawler and Utility Tractors and Power Units—General Office, Chicago 1, Illinois 
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AUTOMATIC 
LOADING, 
HEATING AND 
FORGING 
Aluminum stock is 
automatically sorted, 
loaded into furnace, 
heated, Sy forg- 
img position, for nm 
one blow, Lets 
charged to conveyor 
belt, untouched by 

human hand: 


For the first time the mass pro- 

duction of “drop” forgings, from 

stock lengths to completed forg- 

ings, can be accomplished auto- 

matically in one uninterrupted 

process, without shock or vibra- 

THE IMPACTER tion. Automatic heating, feed and 

BASIC TOOL OF THE handling devices are incorporated. 

CECOMATIC PROCESS Entire operation is free of man- 
“FORGING IN MID-AIR” ual skills. 


CHAMBERSBURG ENGINEERING CO., CHAMBERSBURG, PA. 
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fusion as a vindication of its position. 
¢ How Justice Feels—Justice Dept., 
smarting under the implication that its 
consent decree is responsible for con- 
sumer dissatisfaction and higher prices, 
points out that injecting competition 
into a monopolistic situation necessarily 
involves a period of readjustment. And 
it feels Eastman is adding to the trouble 
by going further than it has to under 
the decree. 

Most of the consumer unrest stems 
from doing away with the mail pouch. 
But Antitrust Chief Stanley Barnes says 
Eastman didn’t have to do this. “They 
want to have their cake and eat it 
too, which is perfectly all right as an 
attitude for a business to take,” says 
Barnes, “but we didn’t force them to 
adopt that policy.” According to. Barnes, 
Eastman could continue to use a mail 
pouch by selling it separately from the 
cost of the film. 

Eastman counters that while the 
decree does not specifically outlaw the 
mail pouch system, it does enjoin any 
sort of tie-in between buying the film 
and paying for the processing. And 
the company thinks this makes the 
use of a mail pouch impractical. 
¢ Independents’ Position—Independent 
processors feel that the fact that they 
are not ready for business lies at the 
heart of the current trouble. They 
sav that when they are ready—and when 
competition does in fact exist in color 
film processing—consumers will begin 
to reap a few advantages. 

At the time the consent decree was 
signed, firms could develop Koda- 
chrome or Kodacolor film. But immedi- 
ately after it was signed, several com- 
panies announced their intention of 
entering the field on a national scale, 
began to make plans for setting up shop. 
Pathecolor' was organized, for example, 
and started construction of a $1-million 
processing lab in Bayonne, N. J. It be- 
gan to lay plans for a national marketing 
system (BW —Jul.30°55,p50). 
¢ Time Element—Dates for changing 
over from the one-price system to 
two prices by Eastman were set, ac- 
cording to the type of film, in the 
consent decree. These extended from 
10 months to a year and a half from 
December, 1954. But, actually, this 
did not give the independents enough 
time to get their plants ready to process 
film. For one thing, the diagrams for 
the processing equipment, as well as 
some of the equipment itself, had to 
come from Eastman. And not until 
late last year did Eastman have to come 
across with the diagrams or offers to sell 
equipment. 

Some of the new processors feel that 
more time should have been allowed 
for them to get set up. But Justice 
Dept. wanted to alter the one-price 
system as soon as possible. It realized 
a period would follow when no com- 
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eer 
~~ OOF boxcars 


can't be wrong about keeping damage costs down! 


Forty-four Class I railroads operating 21,424 boxcars 
equipped with Evans DF are proving every day that 
you can eliminate transit damage to lading! 


Shippers are requesting DF cars because DF permits 
them to use more of the car’s capacity. They can double- 
deck without extra expense or inconvenience. They do 
not have to pay for costly dunnage. The expense of 
filing damage claims is reduced. And DF cars are avail- 
able to shippers at no extra cost. 


DF is a trademark 
of Evans Products Company 
. .. only Evans makes it 


Railroads tell us that DF cars carry heavier loads. 
Each DF car earns several times more freight revenue 


per year than an ordinary car. 


Whether you’re a shipper or a railroad man, you'll 
benefit by writing, now, for all the details on Evans 
DF equipment. Address: Evans Products Company, 
Dept. B-5, Plymouth, Michigan. 


*The number increases every day! 


. . » THE “KID GLOVE” TREATMENT 
THAT LOCKS IN LADING... 
. ELIMINATES DAMAGE 
AND DUNNAGE 





EVANS PRODUCTS COMPANY also produces: 


truck and bus heaters; bicycles and velocipedes; Evaneer fir plywood; and Evanite battery separators 





MOVABLE 


In the beautiful, new 


GENERAL MOTORS TECHNICAL CENTER... 


- 
” Second Floor Lobby 


Service Administration Building 


185,000 Lineal feel 06 
MOVABLE HAUSERMAN INTERIOR WALLS 


@ The new, brilliantly designed GENERAL Motors TECHNICAL 
CENTER near Detroit is dedicated to the steady improvement of 
the corporation’s products. Its advanced equipment and vast facili- 
ties are devoted to achieving this purpose efficiently. In keeping 
with this aim, Movable HAUSERMAN Interior Walis were selected 
for all the center's buildings. These versatile walls, easily moved 
and easily maintained, will keep pace with the phenomenal 
advances this center promises. 


The HAUSEKMAN Walls .. . more than 35 miles ... were fabricated 
as the startlingly beautiful exterior took shape. Then the interior 
literally flowed into place as skilled HAUSERMAN erection crews 
installed hundreds of feet a day. 


These miles of walls feature refreshing colors, punctuated by 
HAUSERMAN doors of contrasting tones. These are colors which 
will remain fresh and bright for many years. HAUSERMAN’S baked- 
enamel finish will require only periodic soap-and-water washing 
to maintain its distinctive beauty. 


The Technical Center dramatically illustrates the many benefits 
HAUSERMAN Offers to architect, builder and owner. For facts about 
other applications, large or small, contact your nearby HAUSERMAN 
office. Consult the Yellow Pages and call today. 


National Lifetime Service 


An Exclusive Hauserman Dividend 


free booklet! 


THE E. F. HAUSERMAN COMPANY 
7378 Grant Avenue * Cleveland 5, Ohio 


HAUSERMAN INTERIORS 


petition was ready, but it also felt that 
until Eastman changed its methods 
there would be no business for the 
new companies anyway. 

The independents admit that the 
consumer has been inconvenienced to 
some extent, though some think there’s 
been some exaggeration. But they are 
sure once they get into business, the 
inconveniences will disappear. 
¢ Advantages Seen—James L. Wolcott, 
president of Pathecolor, says: “When 
the new companies get under way this 
summer, present inconveniences will 
be replaced by definite advantages to 
the consumer.” And Si Pavelle, vice- 
president of Pavelle, feels the same way. 

Pathecolor will be ready to handle 
transparencies and CKodacolor next 
month and the movie film by midsum- 
mer. Pavelle will take transparencies 
and Kedacolor about the same time. 
Both companies will provide mailing 
pouches for customers who want them, 
in addition to working through the 
regular camera store and drug store 
outlets. 

Some of the independent processors 
think Eastinan could have avoided 
some of the confusion that has marked 
the transition period. As they see it, 
for example, pushing up the date for 
the changeover in handling movie film 
from July to May will cause a new 
rash of customer complaints. It means 
an added month or so when customers 
have to take their film to a dealer for 
the privilege of choosing their own 
processor a the only company ready 
to do the processing is Eastman. 

Eastman retorts that it is sending 
out new movie film packages under the 
two-price system this month because 
the old film is being sold out. And, 
after all, the company says, it’s just 
doing what the Justice Dept. asked it 
to do—only faster. 
¢ Modification Feared—What the in- 
dependents reaily are afraid of is that 
all the consumer unrest and confusion 
may make it appear that the consent 
decree is unworkable. Some of them 
speculate privately that a case is being 
built up to justify modification of the 
decree. Drastic modifications might 
wash their investments down the drain. 
But Justice Dept. says it hasn’t heard 
anything about such a move. 

One change the independents defi- 
nitely would not like to see would be 
permission for Eastman to sell film 
under both the single-price and two- 
price systems. Since film sold under 
each system would come in different 
packages (one would contain a mailing 


Describes the many cost-saving 
advantages of using movable 
steel walls for every type of 
non-residential application ... Name 
also reports on how eight 
companies saved a total of 
$595,363 by using Movable Street 
HAUSERMAN Walls. Write for 
your copy today. 


pouch), they point out there would be 
no way to control the availability of 
the two packages. And they frankly 
feel they couldn’t buck both Eastman’s 
long-established reputation and cus- 
tomers’ tendency to go on buying film 
in the old way. END: 


Please send your free booklet to: 





Company ——___ 
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Helsun Loht. 


for better gasolines! 





Here at UOP our research and engineering staffs 
have a perpetual green light in their search for better 
ways to develop better gasolines. 


We keep the green light on because improved 
motor fuels can only come as a result of continuous 
research—research that leads the way to new proc- 
esses and new techniques for the production of more 
efficient gasolines to power improved, high compres- 
sion automotive engines. 


Just as it has for more than forty years, the pe- 





troleum refining industry, world-wide, can continue 
to depend upon Universal for the research that 
will provide constant improvement in products 


from petroleum. 





39 ALGONQUIN ROAD, DES PLAINES, ILLINOIS, U. S. A. 
Forty Years Of Leadership In Petroleum Refining Technology 


3 & 
UNIVERSAL OIL PRODUCTS COMPANY 









































There is only one 


Limberoller® ~ ds the registered trade 
name for the flexible son seneaser 
idler made exclusively by Joy Man- 
ufacturing Company. 


JOY’S NEW 
CONVEYOR IDLER 


» Cuts Maintenance Costs 
» Lasts Twelve Times Longer 


Easily Handles Sticky, 
Corrosive, Abrasive Materials 


The Limberoller is a new type of belt-con- 
veyor idler that has been setting length-of- 
life records wherever used. It has already 
given over twelve times the service life of 
conventional idlers in handling abrasive 
foundry sands, coal, petroleum coke, pot- 
ash, copper ores, copper mill tailings, iron 
ore, wet concrete, triple super-phosphate, 
ammonium sulphate and sticky fertilizers. 
This radical, new idler consists of pres- 
sure-moided neoprene or rubber discs on 
a flexible steel cable. Only two bearings 
are used and these are up out of the dirt 
zone. 

The Limberoller is unaffected by most cor- 
rosives that damage steel . . . is ideal for 
chemical, sulphur and salt plants. 

Get details from Joy Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Oliver Building, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
In Canada: Joy Manufacturing Company 
(Canada) Limited, Galt, Ontario. 


Write for FREE Buylietin 97-56 
fond wr a ‘OU 


For Air ond Gas Compressors, Oxygen and Ni- 
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Big Business Explains 


This week, Ralph J. Cordiner (cover), 


Dean C. C. Brown of Co- 
LECTURER lumbia introduces Ralph 


J. Cordiner, president of GE. 


president of General Electric Co., 
wound up a*series of three lectures at 
Columbia University’s Low Memorial 
Library. 

In essence, the head of one of the 
biggest U.S. corporations was trying to 
analyze from management's viewpoint: 

¢ Why big companies exist, and 
what role they play in the economy. 

¢ How they can be managed effec- 
tively. 

e¢ What will the problems of big 
business be in the future. 

The lectures, sponsored jointly by the 
McKinsey Foundation for Management 
Research and Columbia’s School of 
Business, were the first in what is 
planned as an annual series to be 
delivered by leaders of the big organiza- 
tions that are, as Dean Courtney C. 
Brown said, “more and more typical of 
our society.” 

The idea is to give these top man- 
agers of very big companies an academic 
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ltself on the Lecture Platform 


platform to expound their philosophies 


techniques. As Cordiner said: 
. it is hoped that, in describing our 
personal experiences in managing to- 
day’s corporations, we will bridge the 
distyrbing gap between academic theory 
and the realities of the new American 
economy.” 

e Evaluation—The lectures take on 
added importance from this aspect; in 
deed, the time may be ripe for bridging 
that gap between theory and reality. 
The McKinsey lectures began just at a 
time when the whole idea of bigness— 
whether in business, government, or 
labor—is undergoing a major reevalua- 
tion in and out of the classroom. 

What’s more, the lectures—each of 
them attended by some 500 studerits, 
teachers, and businessmen—come at a 
time when business is becoming in- 
creasingly articulate. So, as Cordiner 
said, they may help “to coax us busi- 
nessmen out of our offices and into the 
arena of public thought, where our 


and 
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managerial philosophies can be put to 
the test of examination by men trained 
in other disciplines.” 


|. The Need for Bigness 


There is no doubt in Cordiner’s mind 
that the big American corporation is 
not only a natural phenomenon, but 
also one that the businessman is rapidly 
learning to handle effectively. In his 
first lecture, the head of GE stated his 
case for bigness this way, in what he 
called ‘“‘an obvious generalization”: 

“Whenever a society industrializes, 
one of the most important characteris- 
tics is a great increase in the scale of its 
undertakings. The drive toward com- 
plex technologies . . . toward mass pro- 
duction and mass distribution, neces- 
sarily results in the development of 
large scale economic organization. With- 
out these economic enterprises, a na 
tion today is a second-rate power. . . .” 

Thus, whether you like it or not, 


*, 
QUESTIONER neg Pa 


philosophy of how you run an industrial giant. 
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you can’t weigh modern ideas against 
those that prevailed half a century ago: 
“As the first nation in the world to 
break through the ancient barriers of 
scarcity into an economy of abundance, 
we have a unique experience that we 
need fully to understand ourselves. . . . 
But somehow we have not been able to 
do it well... .” 

Cordiner believes the large enterprise, 
typified by the size and diversity of 
General Electric, has three major roles 
to play in the giant-size economy 
today: 

Innovation—because big business “op- 
erates on a scale large enough to afford 
the staff of managers, scientists, engi- 
neers, production men, and other 
functional specialists required to create 
—continuously—new knowledge, new 
products, new markets.” 

Mass production and distribution— 
because “‘it has the capacity to take new 
product ideas out of the research and 
engineering labcratory and, in a rela- 
tively short time, make them generally 
available to the people.” 

Advanced technical capacity—because 
it can develop, design, produce, and 
distribute “the complex, advanced prod- 
ucts and systems of our age . . . that 
cannot be produced with limited re- 
sources in either men or facilities.” 


ll. Managing Bigness 


If you accept this thesis—that big 
economic enterprises are a natural out- 
“sege of industrialization and that they 

ave unique functions to perform—it 
follows that a major economic problem 
today is how to manage that bigness 
effectively. 

To Cordiner, the key word is organ- 
ization. 

General Electric’s history in the past 
few years is a leading example of the 
development in the techniques of or- 
ganization that has enabled companies 
to expand to enormous  size—with 
budgets rivaling many a national gov- 
ernment—without collapsing of their 
own weight. 

Since 1950—when Cordiner took over 
from Charles E. Wilson as GE’s chief 
executive officer—the company has un- 
dergone what can almost be described 
as a revolution in management (BW— 
Apr.19°52,p118). 
¢ Decentralization—Behind it all is a 
word that now has become practically 
a business cliche: decentralization. 

But to Cordiner it is a philosophy of 
management that, perhaps more than 
anything else, “is a way of preserving 
and enhancing . . . contributions of the 
large enterprise, and at the same time 
achieving the flexibility and the ‘human 
touch’ that are popularly associated 
with—but not always attained by— 
smaller organizations.” 

“The most important aspect,” Cor- 
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What are your power drive requirements? Here 
at Master, with the widest selection in the nation 
to choose from, you're sure to fill your needs 
quickest and best. 


Need something special in gear reduction— 
electric brakes—variable speed operation — fluid 
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ability of motor driven products; for increased 
productivity of plant equipment. 
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diner told the Columbia audience, 

. is thorough decentralization of 
the responsibility and authority for 
making business decisions.” 

In practice, this decentralization has 
changed the character of GE’s entire 
management procedure. 

The company’s organization first 
went under study in the 1940s. Up to 
then, says Cordiner, “the company was 
able to operate efficiently under a 
highly centralized form of manage- 
ment.” 

e New Approach—But World War II, 
and the explosive growth potential of 
the electrical industry as a whole and 
GE in particular, raised questions at the 
top as to whether new methods weren't 
needed. Cordiner got the job of study- 
ing the problem and, in 1951, began 
installing the concept of decentralized 
management throughout the company. 

Today, the basic job is done, accord- 
ing to Cordiner. 

But, by its very nature, decentraliza- 
tion is a concept that Cordiner admits 
makes “the work of organization .. . 
never done, and the structure has to be 
continuously adapted to new and antici- 
pated conditions.” 
¢ The Triangle—Basically, what GE has 
now is a three-part organization. First 
is the executive branch made up of the 
President’s Office—including Cordiner, 
Chmn. Philip D. Reed and five execu- 
tive vice-presidents—and the Executive 
Office, including the first seven plus 
nine officers in charge of services. 

Then there is the service branch— 
specialists in particular fields of busi- 
ness who, Cordiner says, “have no 
authority whatsoever over the operating 
departments and divisions except the 
authority of knowledge.” 

The other point in its triangle is the 
operating branch, the nearly 100 manu- 
facturing departments, plus sales and 
service departments which are grouped 
into 21 operating divisions. 

It is at this level that GE’s decentral- 
ization has taken strong hold. Each 
department has a general manager re- 
sponsible for what in effect is a sepa- 
rate business—either by product or mar- 
ket. He has all the responsibility and 
authority necessary to make decisions 
affecting his business. He reports to a 
division general manager—who usually 
carries the title of vice-president and 
whose job is long-range planning for 
the division, just as the Executive's 
Office has the long-range planning job 
for the company as a whole (BW— 
Nov.7’53,p120). 
¢ New Shoots—What GE has thus de- 
vised is a corporate entity made up of 
100 or more businesses. The entity is 
constantly sprouting new businesses— 
not by acquisition, as Cordiner care- 
fully reminded the Columbia audience, 
but by internal growth, as when a prod- 
uct or market becomes big enough 
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Rome Synthinol Hook-up Wire is used in wiring this panel which is part of 


> ery, 


the electronic circuits in IBM’s 


704” Electronic Data Processing Machine. 


1000-000-0f-a-second data recall on IBM 
“brain’’ powered by fault-free circuits 


Finding wanted facts in twelve one 
millionth’s of a second is one of the 
incredible “feats of memory” engi- 
neered into International Business Ma- 
chines Corporation’s Electronic Data 
Processing Machine, the “704.” 

In one of its “memory” devices, the 
magnetic core storage unit, data are 
kept on file in thousands of tiny mag- 
netic “doughnuts”—where electronic 
impulses seek them out. 

Every component of the machines 
that make up the IBM “704” is engi- 
neered and built with great attention 
to detail. All of the thousands of com- 
ponents must function properly, every 
time. 


[) 4am 2. o. VY 


In such an application, electronic 
circuit wiring is vitally important. 
That’s why IBM specifies hook-up wire 
with care—why Rome Cable is an ap- 
proved supplier of wiring at IBM. 

The Rome Synthinol® Hook-up Wire 
used in the “704” gives circuits vital 
protection. It is highly resistant to heat, 


moisture, corrosion, oils, abrasion. It 
strips easily for terminations, has excel- 
lent “solderability,” is flexible and easy 
to work with. In short, it saves assembly 
time and prolongs service life. 

Rome Cable’s diversified experience 
with industrial wiring problems can 
prove useful to you, too. 


Wire up today for tomorrow's industry 


Rome, New York 


Torrance, California 
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to carry its own organization weight. 

In a sense, Cordiner’s lectures at Co- 
lumbia represent a formal statement of 
the philosophy that the management of 
the modern corporation lives@y. It is a 
pretty well established fact—not only in 
GE’s experience but in companies such 
as General Motors and du Pont—that 
by implementing the theory of decen- 
tralization large corporations can be 
organized effectively. 


lll. The Future of Bigness 


The effectiveness of decentralization 
doesn’t mean that no problems lie 
ahead. Cordiner breaks down the difh- 
culties to come into what he terms 
“three relatively unexplored areas”: 

First, there is long-range planning, 
which he thinks is more imperative 
than ever because of (1) rapid changes 
in population make-up; (2) “the deter- 
mination of the American people that 
steadily rising levels of living, along 
with economic stability, are both desir- 
able and achievable”; (3) the fast pace 
of technological change; and (4) “the 
worldwide struggle for men’s minds, in 
which success or failure of the U.S. 
economy . . . will be one critical factor.” 

Next in order is achieving a “balance 
between complicating and simplifying 
processes” which now becomes “the 
basic technological challenge in the 
field of managing.” 
¢ Motivaticns—Finally, there is the 
manager’s tough job of understanding 
human motivations. 

In each one of these areas, Cordiner 
was able to point to basic attempts by 
GE to solve these more or less internal 
problems of the big corporation’s fu- 
ture. There was not much doubt left 
in the minds of the audience that solu- 
tions will be found. 
¢ Too Good?—But Cordiner also posed 
“some difficult business questions with 
broad political and social overtones.” 

Oddly enough, one of them arises out 
of the very effectiveness that profes- 
sional managers of big companies have 
been able to achieve. Cordiner put it 
this wav: 

“What are the ultimate implications 
of efficiency? A _ well-managed com- 
pany may become so sensitive in an- 
ticipating the wants of the American 
people, and so efficient in serving them, 
that a large portion of the customers 
mav decide they want to buy a given 
product from that one company. 

“There are critics who feel that this 
is not good for the American peo- 
esse . 

It is his contention that the profes- 
sional manager “should not hold back 
innovations out of fear, or raise his 
prices to shelter less efficient competi- 
tors. It seems to me the first duty of a 
company is to serve its customers just 
as well as it knows how.” END, 
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Avco Lycoming 
lifts America 


into a 
new era of flight 


A few tomorrows from now, giant 
whirlybirds will whisk you aloft, speed 
you hundreds of miles away, and deliver 
you—minutes later—a few steps from 
your destination, 


To give America this new get-up-and-go, 
Avco’s Lycoming division is readying sure, 
dependable power in unprecedented 
volume. Today, engines built,by Lycoming 
drive more ’copters than any other engines 
in the world. And Lycoming scientists, 
who recently created the first gas turbine 
for ’copters (the 825-hp. T-53 for the Army’s 
new utility Bell XH-40), continually explore 
new sources of ’copter power. 


Helicopter travel—like private business 
flight—is one of the great American 
possibilities being hastened toward 
practical reality by the surging 

power of Lycoming. 


For booklet, “Helicopter Power Plants,” 

or for help on any problem involving power— 
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and Industrial Products, Stratford, Conn. 
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editing development of an inaccessible area with helicopter . . . in transporting men, machinery, material. 


World’s Largest Turbo Transporter 


Pours Out Its Power Through SPECO Transmissions 


This mammoth turbine-powered helicopter of “1001” uses is the 
Vertol YH-16A. The production version will be able to carry up to 
12 tons and can whirl into action without warm-up to achieve an 
air speed of over 150 mph. Transferring the output of its turbine 
into a smooth, steady flow of propelling power is the job of the 
forward and aft transmissions produced by SPECO, the Steel 
Products Engineering Division of Kelsey-Hayes. 


The manufacture and assembly of gears and gear assemblies which 

insure dependable, maintenance-free performance such as required ae from — , emenions, 
: » Vv SA ta ¢ “ ° clutch assem es, Synchronizing 8. Sa rive 
in the Vertol YH-16A is a Speco specialty, one of 40 years standing Shaftings are produced by Kelsey-Hayes in 
in service to the aviation industry. J accordance with Vertol’s design specifications. 


KELSEY-HAYES 


Kelsey-Hayes Wheel Co., Detroit 32, Mich. + Major Supplier to the Automotive, Aviation and Agricultural Industries 


TEN PLANTS /{ Detroit and Jackson, Michigan; McKeesport, Pa.; Los Angeles, Calif.; Windsor, Ontario, Canada + Davenport, Iowa 
French & Hecht Farm Implement and Wheel Division) + Springfield, Ohio (SPECO Aviation, Electronics and Machine Tool Division) 





KENNECOTT?’s Cox is one of many presidents these days . . . 


Romancing Stockholders 


The cooks and sandwich makers were 
alerted, and the red carpet was rolled 
out last week in the ballroom of New 
York’s Biltmore Hotel when Kennecott 
Copper Corp. held its annual meeting 
for stockholders. Some 700 of the 
shareowners turned up, were greeted 
with warm smiles and handshakes from 
Kennecott’s Pres. Charles R. Cox, got 
a resume of the company’s affairs, and 
filed into a next-door dining room fot 
a sandwich and apple pie luncheon. 
The lunch costs the company $4 for 
every stockholder who appeared, but 
the company was happy: 200 more 
stockholders turned up for this year’s 
annual meeting than io) last year’s. 

This week, some 1,000 U.S. Steel 
Corp. stockholders trooped into the 
huge field house of the Stevens In- 
stitute in Hoboken, N. J. to hear 
Chmn. Roger M. Blough’s annual re- 
port on operations. Swarming over the 
campus, they visited exhibits of Big 
Steel’s products and research activities, 
were served hearty box lunches in tents 
connected by specially built boardwalks. 

Ten years ago such corporate goings- 
on would have raised eyebrows. Not so 
today. During the last several years 
many companies have stepped up their 
efforts to lure stockholders to annual 
meetings. One result: Former annual 
meeting attendance records are falling 
like ripe apples in a windstorm. 

e Showy Parties—As the 1956 annual 
meeting season draws to a close, 2 cross- 
country BUSINESS WEEK survey of an- 
nual meetings finds plant tours more 
common, product displays more in- 
fcrmative, management-shareowner dis- 
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cussions increasingly frank, manage- 
ment hospitality more. lavish. Meetings 
like U.S. Steel’s and Kennecott Cop- 
per’s are fairly common, yet they almost 
fade into dullness compared to the 
goings-on at some annual corporate 
conclaves. 

Western Air Lines, Inc., meeting its 
stockholders in Los Angeles, served 
boneless squab and wild rice, gave lady 
stockholders dew-fresh orchids and the 
men choice cigars. In five years stock- 
holder attendance has doubled. 

Pittsburgh’s Dravo Corp. treated 
stockholders to a boat trip; Cleveland’s 
White Motor Co. took 150 visiting 
stockholders for a ride on one of its 
new trucks, and held its meeting in a 
sparkling clean service and parts center. 
Last year, only a half-dozen stockhold- 
ers showed up at White Motor’s tradi- 
tional formal meeting in the company’s 
board room. 

Westinghouse Electric Corp., which 
holds its annual meeting in a different 
city each year to give stockholders a 
better chance to see what their money 
bought, went to Pittsburgh this year. 
A record 1,600 attended (1951 attend- 
ance: 500), scanned displays of West- 
inghouse products covering the meet- 
ing room walls, watched a Westing- 
house color movie, heard a talk by TV's 
Betty Furness, visited a company re- 
search lab 10 miles from the meeting 
site, and took home records of the 
“Watch Westinghouse” song. 

In Richmond, Va., Chesapeake & 
Ohio Ry. unveiled for its stockholders 
a new boxcar with retractable wheels 


for highway travel (BW—Apr.28’56,p 





How hard do 
your tags work ? 
Dennison-designed 

CF&I-Wickwire tags 
work for seller 
and buyer 


1. Grade of wire 
identified by easy- 
to-read type and 
color of tag. 


] 2. Specific features 
of wire listed on 
face of tag. 





3. End use of wire 
illustrated on back 
of the tag for easy 
inventory control. 


CF & 1-Wickwire industrial tags 
make it easy for customers to 
keep track of their wire stocks 
— and re-order CF&I-Wick- 
wire products! Tags like these, 
giving superior service toman- 
ufacturer and customer, are a 
Dennison specialty. The 
Dennison creative staff and 
production facilities are at 
your service, too. 
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NEW BAND SAW saves time, speeds output 


Unusual interest was generated b 
new Rockwell-built Delta 14” Metal- 
Wood Band. Saw at recent ASTE 
show in Chicago. Designed to in- 
crease production in plant mainte- 
nance operations, pattern shops and 
metal-working plants, it combines 
proved DELTA performance features 
with these cost-cutting innovations: a 
new drive control for rapid speed 


change-over without touching v-belts; 
seven new metal-cutting speeds (in- 
cluding lowest speed in fadestey with 
standard motor) make fast cuts in 
hardest steels, all other metals; a new 
high speed also improves cutting of 
wood, fibre and plastic. For details, 
write: Delta Power Tool Division, 
Rockwell Manufacturing Co., 540E 
N. Lexington Ave., Pittsburgh 8, Pa. 





The only air handling equipment 
that is engineered and built better 
than the Clarage product. 
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26). Lockheed Aircraft Corp. share- | 
owners, gathered in Los Angeles a few 
weeks ago, saw a preview of the com- 
pany’s new 1,400 mph. jet. 

¢ Anxiety’s Spur—One major force be- 
hind the trend to jazzed-up meetings 
is the growing awareness that dissatis- 
fied stockholders can make things un- 
comfortable for complacent manage- 
ment. Robert R. Young’s New York 
Central RR proxy fight victory came 
as a shock to officers of many big com- 
panies. 

The scare Louis E. Wolfson threw 
into Montgomery Ward & Co., Inc.’s 
management was an added lesson. 
Thus, more than ever, company officers 
are shaking stockholders’ hands to get 
them to Feel that management cares 
about their opinions and has their in- 
terests at heart. Lockheed’s Pres. 
Robert E. Gross memorizes the names 
of stockholders who attend meetings 
regularly, calls them by name when he 
answers questions from the floor. 

Some stockholder relations specialists 

fear the trend might get out of hand. 
T. C. Thomsen, vice-president of Mel- 
lott, Thomsen, Pitney & Co., New York 
financial relations firm, says, “It might 
be there has been too much emphasis 
on entertainment, pie, and coffee as 
rewards for annual meeting attendance, 
and not enough attention given to the 
basic purposes of the meeting.” 
e Advertising Punch—But the trend 
away from stolid, conventional annual 
meetings keeps moving. Another rea- 
son for this, apart from management’s 
desire to show how much it cares about 
its stockholders, is that many companies 
feel that displays and plant tours help 
sell stockholders on company products. 
Ford Motor Co., whose first annual 
meeting comes up in a few weeks, takes 
the view that happy, informed stock- 
holders will buy Ford cars and pass 
the word on to their friends (BW—Feb. 
25’56,p104). Ford expects that about 
3,000 of its 300,000 stockholders will 
attend the meeting. 

Montgomery Ward goes along with 
Ford’s idea. It offered to mail 70,000 
stockholders a catalogue, hoping for a 
sales boost. Some 35,000 accepted, but 
Chmn. John Barr told the annual meet- 
ing in Chicago, “results were disap- 
pointing.” Ward still thinks the idea 
is basically sound and might try it 
again. Ford, Montgomery Ward, and 
other companies believe stockholders 
can become animated ads for their 
products, hard to beat for impact, con- 
tinuity, and low cost. 

Stockholder turnouts at some meet- 
ings are fattened by large employee- 
stockholder representation. Half of Sun 
Oil Co.’s stockholders are employees 
and allowed time off their jobs to at- 
tend the annual meeting. 

Occasionally a company tries hard, 
but can’t seem to make real headway 
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The Johns-Manville Permacoustic ceiling in the Penn Fruit Co. supermarket 
in Cynwood, Pa., is handsome, acoustically functional and inexpensive. 


Sales soar when Johns -Manville Acoustical 
Materials Quiet busy stores 


Fibretone- 
Uniform 
Drilled 


Business and industry depend on mod- 
ern materials to achieve maximum effi- 
ciency. That’s why practically all new 
building and modernization specifica- 
tions include acoustical ceilings to 
roduce disturbing noise. 


Johns-Manville offers a complete 
choice of highly efficient sound absorb- 
ing materials for every acoustical need. 


© J-M Permacoustic® Units—combine maxi- 
mum acoustical efficiency with architec- 
tural beauty. Has attractive fissured sur- 
face. Made of mineral wool, Perma- 
coustic meets all building code fire-safety 
requirements. 


°J-M Fibretone® Units — provide high 
acoustical efficiency at modest cost. Hun- 
dreds of small holes, drilled in a Uni- 
form or Variety pattern, act as “noise 


traps.” Fibretone has a white paint fin- 
ish. Available with flame-resistant finish. 


* J-M Sanacoustic® Units—perforated metal 
panels backed with a fireproof, highly 
sound-absorbent element. Noncombus- 
tible and sanitary. The white baked- 
enamel finish is easy to keep clean, and 
may be repainted. 


* J-M Transite® Acoustical Panels — per- 
forated asbestos-cement facings backed 
with a mineral wool sound absorbing 
element. Suitable in areas with high 
humidity (dishwashing rooms, kitchens, 
swimming pools, etc.). 


For a complete survey by a J-M Acoustica) 
Engineer, or for a free book entitled 
“Sound Control,” writé Johns-Manville, 
Box 158, Dept. BW, New ws. 
York 16, N. Y. In Canada, 
write 565 Lakeshore Road 
East, Port Credit, Ontario. Md 

D T 


See “MEET THE PRESS” on NBC-TV, sponsored alternate Sundays by Johns-Manville 


Johns-Manville 


45 years of leadership in the manufacture of acoustical materials 








You can answer int 
from across the roo 


ercom calls 
m—without 


touching a button! 





COMPLETE PRIVACY 


ye 
“li in” without 
No one can “listen | at 
your knowledge. Chime and sig 
nal light announce every call. 





...Only Executone 


combines BOTH 


IN THE WORLD'S MOST ADVANCED INTERCOM SYSTEM! 


@ For the first time in any intercom sys- 
tem you can answer calls from across 
the room—and at the same time enjoy 
positive assurance that no one can 
eavesdrop on conversations in your 
office. Executone’s exclusive “CHIME- 
matic”® signalling announces every 
call with chime and signal light—warns 
that your circuit is open. 


SAVE TIME—get more work done! 


Thanks to Executone’s “Remote Reply”, 
employees can now answer calls with- 
out interrupting their work. You get 
instant response without loss of work- 
ing time. You eliminate waiting and 
costly “call backs” when phones are 


r- 


Without obligation, please sendme Name 


full data on Executone Intercom. 


[I am particularly interested in: Title 


CC) INTER-OFFICE COMMUNICATION 
oO SWITCHBOARD RELIEF 
() LOCATING PERSONNEL 





busy. Roving employees are located 
quicker. You give instructions, get in- 
formation without delay, yet you have 
“privacy protection” at all times. Work 
flows smoothly. Every hour becomes 
more productive! Executone soon pays 
for itself in many ways. Ask for full 
details. No obligation. 


e 


INTERCOM 
SYSTEMS 








>] INTRA-PLANT COMMUNICATION Firm 








In Canada—331 Bartlett Ave., Toronto 
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in building stockholder attendance. 
Despite strenuous efforts, including 
gifts of souvenir ashtrays last year, 
Raytheon Mfg. Co. expects only 75 
shareowners will show at September’s 
meeting in Boston. 

* Stand-Asides—But some companies 
don’t even try. Some meetings are held 
far off the beaten path, making it diffi- 
cult for even the most eager stockholders 
to attend. Olin Mathieson Chemical 
Corp., for example, holds its brief meet- 
ings in its Saltville, Va., plant. The 
nearest rail station is nine miles away 
in Glade Spring (13 hours from New 
York), the closest airport 30 miles dis- 
tant in Bristol. A sprinkling of hardy 
stockholders showed up at the meeting 
last month, but didn’t outnumber the 
president and six other company repre- 
sentatives. 

Other companies, with large blocks 
of stock held in trusts, don’t care if 
stockholders fail to attend annual meet- 
ings. In fact, says an officer of one 
such company privately, he prefers it 
that way. 
¢ Rule of Law—Under law, publicly 
owned companies must hold annual 
meetings of stockholders. Usually 
they're held in the state where the 
company is incorporated. However, 
companies can change the official site 
of the meeting to another state. 

A few managements hold brief 
official meetings, then journey to large 
financial centers like Chicago, New 
York, and Philadelphia to give stock- 
holders an opportunity to air their ques- 
tions, complaints, or compliments in 
open discussion with company officers. 

General Electric Co. played host to 
about 3,700 shareowners—a_ world 
record stockholder attendance, the com- 
pany claims—at its meeting last month 
in Schenectady. L. E. Pettit, stock- 
holder relations manager, says the com- 
pany counts on the meeting to heighten 
interest in GE stock, thus broaden the 
stockholder base. It is a fact of invest- 
ment life that widely held securities 
increase an issue’s stock market stabil- 
ity. No company likes to see its stock 
price curve rise and dip with the slight- 
est economic shimmy. 
¢ TV’s Touch—A few companies, like 
GE, televise meetings so overflow audi- 
ences can get closeup views. In 1954, 
Continental Can Co., Inc. made a 
kinescope of its annual meeting which 
was later presented on the ABC-TV 
network. 

Later this month, General Motors 
Corp. stockholders will vote on a pro- 
posal to televise meetings over closed 
television circuits te cities where there 
are large concentrations of stockholders. 
But in this case, management is against 
the scheme, claiming it wouldn’t per- 
mit shareowner participation in the 
meeting and the expense wouldn’t 
justify the result. END 
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New Beast... ew Perfomance, lo... 


Kelvinator’s exclusive 





Never have so many eye-brightening, richly luxurious fea- 
tures been molded into one magnificent symphony of water 
cooler loveliness! From its gracefully dancing, stainless steel 
top—strikingly designed with a smart diagonal divider— 
past its rich, elegant cabinet of Kelvinator’s own Glacier Gray 
. . . to its very base . . . this is the one fine water cooler! 
Larger capacities, too, and precision-engineered for quiet 
operation. 

Kept are all the wondrous extras that have made Kelvin- 
ator famous. The Pre-Cooler and the wonderful, new Capacity 
Booster that more than double the volume of cool water. . . 
the soft-touch dial that brings a smooth, level drink every 
time . . . the unparalleled 5-year Kelvinator warranty. 

Choose from this All American array—including hand or 
foot operated models, pressure or bottle, models with refrig- 
erated compartments—and ranging from 2 to 35 gallons per 
hour. Cali your nearby Kelvinator Distributor. Just look up 
“Kelvinator” under Electric Appliances in the yellow pages. 


——— ry 


—— 
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Model 
Model A7P A13P-HC 


Copyright 1956 by Kelvinator Water Coolers 


THE WONDERFUL HOT'NCOLD 
Model ABR-HC 

The Hot 'n Cold is the Proved Method of Color-matched cup and beverage dispensers 
controlling the coffee-break! It gives brisk, are optional accessories and are available 
cool water for drinking; piping hot for from Kelvinator at slight extra cost—and 
instant beverages. And now there’s a great you can now order all the beverage and 
new Kelvinator Hot 'nCold—a bottle type soup ingredients neatly prepared in indi- 
with a refrigerated compartment! vidual service packages. 
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- ° ss Kelvinator Water Coolers 
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WATER COOLERS made in pressure and bottle models 


DISTRIGBYTED IN CANADA BY KELVINATOR OF CANADA, LTD. 





shorter trip 
for 
cleaning 
strip 


A combination of Wheelabrator® 
mechanical descaling and pickling 
reduced floor space needs nearly 
50% in removing scale from carbon 
steel strip at 250’ to 300’ per minute 
at Empire Steel Corporation. 


Acid requirements were slashed 75% 
which reduced disposal problems and 
tank maintenance. Improved surface 
finish imparted by Wheelabrator 
blast cleaning improves cold work- 
ing of the steel. 


If large quantities of steel are used 
in your operations, Wheelabrator 
mechanical descaling can make im- 
pressive savings. Write today for 
complete information. 


WHEELABRATOR 


461 S. Byrkit St., Mishawaka, Indiana 
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Promoting Art Also 


Herman and George Brown (below, left) of 
Brown & Root, paid the way for a showing 
of art from Caribbean-Gulf of Mexico area. 
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Promotes Good Will 


Brown & Root, Inc., Houston, Tex., 
a multimillion-dollar engineering and 
construction company, engineered a 
project a little out of its normal line of 
business—and wound up with a public 
and international relations coup to its 
credit. It sponsored a modern art 
show, featuring the work of artists 
living in areas surrounding the Gulf of 
Mexico and the Caribbean Sea. 

he company has been doing busi- 
ness in South and Central America for 
the past 10 years. In building chemical 
plants or dams, or in showing how to 
get along with sometimes touchy na- 
tionals, the firm has demonstrated its 
versatility. But the art show was really 
something different for Brown & Root, 
a company that doesn’t operate an ex- 
tensive public relations program. 

The show (pictures) goes under the 
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name of the Gulf-Caribbean Art Exhi- 
bition and was held at Houston’s Mu- 
scum of Fine Arts. The exhibition has 
just concluded a one-month stand there 
and is now on the road. It includes 
the works of 137 artists, representing 
12 Caribbean republics, the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico, Surinam, the 
British West Indies, and five states in 
the U.S. bordering on the Gulf of 
Mexico—Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, 
Louisiana, and Texas. 

¢ Two-Way Success—The exhibition 
went over big in Houston, attracting 
some 20,000 people. But it made an 
even bigger hit throughout the Carib- 
bean area. Hundreds of letters and clip- 
pings from Latin American newspapers 
have been received at the museum. 
They all express praise for the idea of 
the exhibition in general, and they sin- 





artist Oswaldo Vi- 


VEN EZUELAN gas won a $200 


award with painting “Birth of a Personage.”’ 


entry at the show was a 


HAITIAN work entitled “Paradise,” 


submitted by Toussaint Auguste. 


COLOMBIAN Pda. poczen's 


in the Magdalena” received $1,000 prize. 
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a better kind of power 


is the textile industry 


The mark of an 
Extra Dependable 
machine 





America’s leading 
manufacturer of 
custom-built motors 
since 1880—Electro 
Dynamic—now produces 
a complete selection of 
standard and special 
motors for the 

textile industry. 


The red E.D. “power 

spot” is your assurance 

of extra dependable 

Electro Dynamic power= 
75 years in the making— 
yours today at no extra cost! 


LECTR©O I to 250 hp. AC and 
xtra OC. Standard or GD 


VY NAMEC vaccines: 


a? 
ependable mofors POA, ene. ® 


pits occtonnoctanied OF GENERAL eedereremmenied 


NEW... ; . neva 
Write for an 
Brochure 50 = = 


new E.D. motors 
and drives. 





Electro Dynamic division of 
General Dynamics Corporation 
Bayonne, New Jersey 
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MODERN INFLUENCE was strong in 
the works of 137 artists at the show. 


gle out Brown & Root for commenda- 
tion for sponsoring the show. 

For the company, such good will is 
particularly welcome—its operations in 
the area run into millions of dollars, 
though they represent only 25% of its 
foreign business, 4% of its total busi- 
ness. Brown & Root maintains branch 
offices in Mexico City, Panama, Cara- 
cas, Port au Prince, and plans to open 
a new one in Sao Paulo, Brazil. The 
company is working on or has built a 
dam and irrigation project in Haiti, a 
sulfur mill in Mexico, gas repressuring 
plant in Venezuela, a railroad in Ja- 
maica. It employs several hundred U.S. 
technicians and several thousand local 
workers on such projects. 
¢ Museum’s Idea—The idea for the art 
project was conceived nearly three years 
ago by the Houston museum. The pur- 
pose: to bring together—for the first 
time—a comprehensive collection of 
paintings, sculpture, and ceramics of 
artists in the Gulf-Caribbean area. But 
such a project takes time, which the 
museum had, and money, which it 
didn’t have. 

To raise the money, museum director 
Lee H. B. Malone formed a patrons 
group of well-to-do Houstonians. The 
wives of George and Herman Brown, 
the two brothers who head Brown & 
Root, were enthusiastic members and 
interested their husbands in the project. 
¢ Browns’ Money—The Brown broth- 
ers had the money. And they saw in 
the project an opportunity to counter- 
act the view held by many Latin Amer- 
icans that North Americans are little 
more than “dollar chasers” with little 
time for cultural things. In addition, 
since few North Americans are familiar 
with Latin art, the exhibition would 
make it possible to show them what our 
artist neighbors to the south are doing. 

It isn’t often you get a chance to cre- 
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SAY B OSS / HOT TIP CHARLIE AT IT 
- AGAIN. IF WE USED DODGE 


JUST HEARD THAT SOME FIRM FROM SPRINGFIELD, \ REPORTS AROUND HERE WED 

MASS...OR MAYBE MISSOURI- IS GOING TO BUILD cae ee on. 

ON THE MILLER PROPERTY. UNDERSTAND A 

NEW YORK OR BOSTON ARCHITECT iS INVOLVED. RIGHT! AND SAVE MONEY 

DONT KNOW IF THEYVE PICKED A CONTRACTOR. TOO. WHAT WELL SPEND on 

ANYWAY, THE JOB COULD RUN TO $400,000 - WOULD PROBABLY BUY DODGE 
OR WAS IT $140,000? IM . REPORTS FOR A YEAR. 


GOING TO CHECK ON IT. 
a 








WANT PROOF 
THAT ITS CHEAPER 
TO USE DODGE REPORTS 
THAN NOT TO? MAIL THE 


IF YOU HAVE A STAKE COUPON NOW! 
IN NEW CONSTRUCTION 


anywhere in the 37 eastern 

states, Dodge Reports will 

tell you daily what’s coming 

up, the man to see, what the 

job requires, when bids are 

due, who gets the contract. 

They give you all the infor- 

mation you need to sell, to plan ahead, to pick and 
choose the jobs you want. 


Whether you want more business, better business, or more 
time to handle what you have, 


Vero DODGE REPORTS wht 


F. W. Dodge Corporation 
Construction Mowe Bivtel 
119 West 40th Street 

New York 18, N. ¥. Dept. B-563 








Please let me see some Bp ietent Dodge Reports for 
my area. I am interes in: 

© House Construction 

C |General Construction 
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When so little dust gets by a Buell SF Electric Precipitator 
that you can scarcely see it—that’s a masterpiece of dust 
collection efficiency! 


, 
it $a fact! One Buell installation today is cleaning 
over 400,000 CFM of flue gas to an exit loss of less than one 
one-hundredth (0.01) of a grain per cubic foot of gas! 


That extra percent of efficiency that can deliver such 
nearly-complete collection of annoying industrial dusts can 
make all the difference in the world when you have tough 
anti-air-pollution codes to live with. 


if you want the answer to that kind of problem—or any kind 
of dust collection or recovery problem—simply call Buell. 


Write today for booklet: “The Recovery and Collection of 
Industrial Dusts”. Dept. 30-E, Buell Engineering Company, 
70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Experts at delivering Extra Efficiency in 
DUST COLLECTION SYSTEMS 


ELECTRICAL 
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. . . the art critics were 
surprised to find how deeply 
the ‘modern’ influence had 
penetrated .. .” 

STORY starts on p. 84 


ate good will on such a grand scale. 
So last September the company decided 
to pick up the $15,000 tab for putting 
on the show. It figures its “investment” 
already has paid off in good will for 
the company. And it expects dividends 
will keep coming in. 

The money was spent for prizes, crat- 
ing, insurance, publications (including 
a slick catalog of the show that sells for 
$1.50) and for travel. The exhibiting 
artists didn’t have to lay out a penny 
for submitting their works, which will 
be shown across the country. 

Under sponsorship of the Museum 
Exhibition Assn., the show will travel 
to Boston, Colorado Springs, Utica, 
N. Y., Pittsburgh, and Dallas. The 
museums in these cities will foot part 
of the travel bills. 
¢ The Art Is “Modern”—The show 
itself is largely modern. Even the art 
critics were surprised to find how deeply 
the “modern” influence had penetrated 
the traditionally primitive Caribbean 
art world. Haiti sent its share of primi- 
tive paintings and sculpture, for which 
‘t has become internationally famous; 
Mexico had some canvasses showing 
the Mayan and Toltec traces that its 
muralists have made world-known. And 
vivid tropical colors are used every- 
where. But the predominant note of 
the 10 prize-winning paintings and 
the show as a whole is semi-abstract. 

“No concessions were made to “‘tour- 
ists’ art or quaint picturesqueness,” said 
the men who picked the exhibits. In 
making the selections, they singled out 
work that could compete, on the basis 
of its own intrinsic worth, at the inter- 
national level. 
¢ Boost for Unknowns—In the eyes of 
the art world the show is a success. It 
presents serious modern art in the best 
sense, tinctured with authentic native 
treatment, say the critics. They think 
Brown & Root can take a lot of credit 
for bringing into the limelight promis- 
ing unknown artists whose works ap- 
peared alongside those of a few interna- 
tional painters such as Tamayo and 
Lam. 

Brown & Root even can lay claim to 
promoting such moderns. Houston, 
which art critics don’t consider “one 
of the better towns” as far as the sale 
of modern works goes, nonetheless 
turned up buyers for 10 of the works 
displayed at the exhibit. That’s in addi- 
tion to the 10 prize-winning entries 
that are now the property of the Hous- 
ton museum. END 
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Mr. Lioyd A. Johnson, President, National Motor Bearing Co., Inc. 


Without vigorous competition, progress falters 


Industrial rivalry is a healthy American tradition 
that benefits us all. Competition invariably produces 
a better product, often for less, and at the same time 
broadens and strengthens the market. 


Manufacturers that succeed and become leaders are 
those that excel as competitors. This means manage- 
ment that has vision—that anticipates market and 
customer needs. It means, literally, designing and 
manufacturing tomorrow’s products today. 


Over one billion oil seals for America’s cars, trucks, tractors, rail- 
way equipment, aircraft, machinery and household appliances. 


NATIONAL OIL SEALS 


Our Company is one of industry’s leading sources 
of oil seals. This position has been earned competi- 
tively, by developing better oil seals, selling them 
fairly, and providing outstanding technical service. 


We have always sought to anticipate, and to express 
our trust in America’s industrial expansion by ac- 
tions. Currently we are enlarging our plants, adding 
manufacturing capacity and quadrupling our prod- 
uct research and engineering effort. 


(4 PRESIDENT 


National Motor Bearing Co., Inc. Plants: Van Wert, Ohio; Redwood City, Downey and Long Beach, California 


General Offices: Redwood City, California 





An efficient 


SLITTING 
LINE 


.-with big savings 


90 


possibilities 


The standardized series of Yoder 
Uncoilers, Slitters and Recoilers make 
possible an infinite number of com- 
binations for highly efficient coil and 
sheet slitting. 


At a substantial saving in first cost, 
one of these combinations will meet 
widely varying production needs of 
fabricating shops as efficiently as 
higher priced, built-to-order equip- 
ment (also designed and built by Yoder) 
for very big tonnage requirements. 


A Yoder standardized slitting line is 
a most profitable production tool 
which will pay for itself in short order 
on strip requirements as low as 100 
tons per month, even less. Equally 
important is the ability in a few hours 
to meet expected and unexpected 
needs for slit strands, from a relatively 
small stock of standard width coils. 
This greatly reduces strip inventories 
and simplifies production planning. 


The Yoder Slitter Book contains time 
studies, production records, and other 
valuable data on the economics as 
well as mechanics of slitter operation. 
A copy is yours for the asking; also 
estimates and recommendations. 


THE YODER COMPANY 
6530 Walworth Ave., Cleveland 2, Ohio 
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In Management 


Harris-Seybold Buys Its Way 
Into the Electronics Field 


Harris-Seybold Co., printing equipment manufacturer (BW— 
Jun.25’55,p68), is moving fast into the electronics field. A 
recent acquisition makes it possible for the company to handle 
research, development, and production of electronic equipment. 

Last week Harris-‘Seybold acquired all the outstanding stock 
of Airtronic Research, Inc., Bethesda, Md., electronic research 
firm with big government guided missile contracts. Just before the 
big merger, Airtronic merged with Butler Mfg. Co. Both were 
under the same ownership. Airtronic does no manufacturing, 
but Butler develops and makes prototypes from Airtronic research 
findings. Harris-Seybold is set up to get the finished piece of 
equipment into production. 

Chairman and president of Harris-Seybold, George S. Dively, 
says the company wants to build up its defense contract work, 
diversify into electronics. Joseph E. Butler, president and 
founder of Airtronic, plans rapid expansion of plant and staff. 

Harris-Seybold’s purchase is the latest in a series of corporate 
mergers partly aimed at wholesale buying of scientific manpower. 
Topp Industries, Inc., picked up 250 engineers and scientists when 
it merged with Haller, Raymond & Brown, Inc. (BW—May5'56, 
p104); Burroughs Corp. is buying ElectroData Corp. (BW—Mar. 
24’56,p36); Friden Calculating Machine Co. acquired Commercial 
Controls Corp. (BW—Mar.31’56,p51). 


New Hands Take Over Throttle 
On Norfolk Southern Ry. 


Control of the Norfolk Southern Ry. changed hands last week 
for the fourth time since 1947. An anti-management group 
headed by Frank Mauran, III, Providence, R. L., elected five 
directors to the nine-man board at the annual meeting. Mauran 
and his family are the railroad’s largest stockholders. 

A member of Mauran’s opposition slate, Henry Octjen, was 
elected president and chairman. Oetjen is an old business associate 
of Pres. Patrick B. McGinnis of the Boston & Maine RR. McGin- 
nis headed Norfolk Southern from 1947 until 1953. The Interstate 
Commerce Commission, in early 1954, blasted McGinnis’ regime 
for wastefully managing the road (BW —Apr.10°54,p52). 

A Class | railroad, the 605-mile Norfolk Southern line emerged 
from a 10-year bankruptcy in 1942. It was taken over by 
McGinnis in 1947. When he left, control was acquired by 
Joseph Kingsley, who iost it in 1953 to a group led by Oetjen. 
Oetjen parted company with his associates a few months ago and 
joined Mauran’s Stockholders’ Protective Committee. 


Thermoid Management Comes 


Out on Top in Proxy Battle 
Management of troubled Thermoid Co., Trenton, N. J., still 


reeling from a New York federal grand jury indictment handed 
up three weeks ago, last week won a proxy fight. 
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PICK-UP PACK...ONE-TON SIZE 


Each of these Drumpak corrugated containers 
holds 2000 Ibs. of bulk granular chemicals. This 
same amount was formerly packed in 20 hundred- 
pound units. By consolidating his product in 
Drumpaks, this manufacturer reduced handling 
manhours by 80%. The Drumpak is easy to 


pick up, warehouse and load into freight cars. 


Dru mpaks are another Gaylord development. To 
learn how you can cut costs with any type of 
corrugated or solid fibre container, contact your 


nearby Gaylord office. 


CORRUGATED AND SOLID FIBRE BOXES + FOLDING CARTONS + KRAFT PAPER AND SPECIALTIES + KRAFT BAGS AND SACKS 


GAYLORD CONTAINER CORPORATION * ST. LOUIS 





DIXIE ALUMINUM 


CORPORATION 


Aluminum know-how is one of the reasons for the 
amazing growth of Dix1z ALUMINUM CORPORATION. 
Operation on sound business principles is another. 
Still another is imagination. 


This fusion of know-how, capable business 
management and ideas is the reason D1x1z is growing 
five times as fast as the aluminum industry as a whole 

. the reason it grew from idea to 15,000,000-pound 
per annum production in just five years. 


Ol 2 TE 
Clhuminunm 
CORPORATION 

ROME / GEORGIA 


DIXIE ALUMINUM CORPORATION 
offers to the Eastern manufacturer a dependable source of aluminum extrusions. 
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An insurgent stockholder group 
supported by Frederic E. Schluter, 
Thermoid’s ex-chairman, failed in its 
bid for control of the board of 
directors at the annual meeting. 
Schluter, who owns or controls 
11.7% of Thermoid stock, was chair- 
man of the company from Septem- 
ber, 1952, until August, 1955, when 
he resigned under fire. The company 
manufactures brake linings, fan 
belts, and shoe soles and heels. 

The grand jury indicted Schluter, 
three other former Thermoid officials, 
and the company itself on charges of 
filing false and misleading financial 
statements with the New York Stock 
Exchange for 1951, 1952, and 1953. 
The U.S. District Attorney's office 
said the indictments were the result 
of an audit of Thermoid’s 1954 opera- 
tions. The accountant’s statement in 
the 1954 annual report noted “exten- 
sive manipulations . . . for the purpose 
of evading federal income and excess 
profits taxes.” Schluter disclaims 
personal responsibility. 

Under Pres. Warren E. Hill, 
Thermoid had 1955 net sales of 
$37.2-million against net sales of 
$30.5-million the year before. Net in- 
come for 1955 of $1.6-million equaled 
$1.88 a share, compared with 1954 
earnings of less than $1-million, or 
$1.06 a share. 


Management Briefs 


“Survival plan” is being worked 
out by Booz, Allen & Hamilton, 
management consulting firm, for 
New York area’s 16-million residents. 
The project was commissioned by a 
three-state civil defense board. Its 
aim: to get everyone out of harm’s 
way between warning and actual 
enemy raid. 


Automation goes under micro- 
scope: A study of social, psychological, 
and economic impact of automation 
on management and labor has been 
launched by Michigan State Univer- 
sity. Project director is Dr. Charles 
C. Killingworth, who will be aided 
by university experts in fields ranging 
from electrical engineering to indus- 
trial psychology. 


Industry is raising the ante on 
engineering recruits. Engineering 
seniors signing up with IBM in the 
spring can get half pay until June 
graduation. 
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What is Jersey Standard? 


PEOPLE. The more than 300,000 peo- 
ple who own it—merchants . . . teachers 
. . . house- 
wives . . . people who've invested their 
savings in our growth. They have just 
received the Annual Report on the 73rd 


... farmers... bus drivers 


year of our company’s business. 


What makes Jersey Standard run? 

People. People in offices and in the labs, 
in the oil fields and refineries of our 
affiliated companies. People like all of 
us .. . who work, play, raise families. 


What keeps Jersey Standard and its 
affiliates in business? All kinds of 
people — stockholders, employees and 
customers. 


Because of all these people, we had a 
good year in °55. A year of searching 
for and finding more oil to provide 
light and heat, to run cars and trucks, 
trains and planes, buses and tractors, 
to make petrochemicals. A year of even 
greater research leading to more and 
better products. A year—as our Annual 


Report shows — of better sales and 
earnings, of record payments in wages 
and benefits to employees, of record 
income generated for governments in 
the form of taxes — a year, in short, 
of bigger contributions to the prosperity 
of the people of the countries where we 
do business. 


If you would like a copy of our 1955 
Annual Report to Stockholders, please 
write to us at: Room 1626, 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY (NEW JERSEY) AND AFFILIATED COMPANIES 








New G-E Thinline Room Air Conditioner 





fits any type window or through the wall | 





(TAKES %3 LESS SPACE) 
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Amazing versatility gives old and new 
buildings low-cost, area-by-area air conditioning 


Because of its unique spacesaving 
design, the General Electric Thinline 
Room Air Conditioner can be in- 
stalled in virtually any window space 
with little or no projection either in- 
side or out. 

It can even be installed either all- 
inside or all-outside the windows and 
still project less than previous corre- 
sponding models. 


Thinline Room Air Conditioner in- 
stallation offers you efficient, low-cost 
operation by cooling only the areas of 
the building in use at any given time. 
With an Accessory Timer, available 


at slight additional cost, Thinlines can 
be set to go on and off automatically 
on a pre-arranged schedule for a 
seven-day cycle. 

When you invest in Thinline, you 
are assured of General Electric’s fa- 
mous dependability. You can rely on 
prompt delivery and installation. All 
units backed by a written guarantee. 

The G-E Thinline is available in \y, 
¥% and one horsepower models, all in 
the same sized housing. General Elec- 
tric Company, Appliance Park, Louis- 
ville 1, Kentucky. Most models avail- 
able in Canada. 


Progress ls Our Most Important Product 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 


i ' 

Only} 1612 ‘inches thin 

Fits flush with wall, with little or no over- 
hang. To install through the wall in new con- 
struction, build in the all-metal sleeve where you 
intend to place a Thinline. Seal the sleeve until 
you are ready to install the unit. Then, slip the 
unit into the sleeve for weather-tight installation. 
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Natural Rubber Begins to Fight 


@ Growers are alarmed at last as synthetic keeps 
gaining with greatly expanded capacity. 





@ Their research, long aimed at production, shifts to 


new uses, improved types. 


@ But still unsolved are natural’s wildly fluctuating 


prices and grading difficulties. 


Last week Pres. Eisenhower made 
synthetic rubber’s success story official. 
He told Congress that the country need 
never again fear a shortage of rubber, 
that expansions planned or in progress 
by private producers will bring synthetic 
capacity to 1.7-million tons a year by 
the beginning of 1958—enough to meet 
forecasted needs for all new rubber as 
far ahead as 1960. 

Che announcement—though no great 
surprise¢—was one more happy note to 
rubber users. It meant that the days 
of their dependence on natural rubber 
were numbered; that increasingly, if 
need be, they could turn to synthetic, 
with its much more stable prices and 
more certain supplies. 
¢ Monopoly Ends—But, while users 
cheer, producers of natural rubber are 
staring at the other side of the coin. 
lhe President’s announcement was just 
one more reminder that their market 
has changed, and for good. For genera- 
tions they had a monopoly; theirs was 
the only product that could do the job. 
Now they face a wide open market— 
one in which they'll have to push for 
business as never before just to hold 
their own. 

Even. before the synthetic rubber 
plants went into private hands, syn- 
thetic had whittled down the area in 
which natural was preferred at any 
price to a third of the market. In an- 
other third, synthetic was preferred. 
For the rest, the two were interchange- 
able; users turned to whichever cost 
less. 

e Manmade—Now there’s more whit- 
tling to come. With the industry in 
private hands, research on synthetic has 
been pushing ahead fast. Three com- 
panies—Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., 
Goodrich-Gulf Chemicals, Inc., and, 
just last month, Phillips Petroleum Co. 
—have claimed to have synthetic rub- 
bers that match the properties of nat- 
ural. Costs on these manmade “nat- 
urals” are still high, but when proc- 
esses are perfected and costs come 
down, tree rubber will lose its last 
area of technological advantage—and at 
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a time when by all signs synthetic rub- 
ber will be plentiful. 

Farseeing men imterested in natural 
tubber have sounded the warning from 
time to time. But the industry as a 
whole has taken a long time to accept 
synthetic as a serious competitor—to the 
point of being willing to woo customers 
and to fight actively to keep its mar- 
ket. Through most of the postwar 
period—when synthetic was gaining 
ground—demand for natural was very 
strong. With prices—and profits—high, 
it was easy to believe that natural would 
always be the preferred material; it was 
hard to be seriously disturbed by the 
new competition. 

Only now are there signs that natural 
rubber producers are taking steps— 
though still slowly—to fight back. 
¢ Research—Take the matter of re- 
search. Natural rubber research is car- 
ried out by three main groups, partner- 
ships of European and Asian producers: 
British-Malaya, Holland-Indonesia, and 
'rance-Indo-China. There are six rub- 
ber research labs in all, in Europe and 
Asia; the International Rubber Re- 
search Board, in London, loosely co- 
ordinates their efforts and acts as a 
clearinghouse. 

Until recently, the labs concentrated 
mainly on basic research—improving 
strains of rubber seedlings to get higher- 
vielding, disease-resistant stock. Pro- 
ducers “tg — research no more 
than token effort; in fact, most of the 
applied research on natural rubber was 
done by users in the U.S. and abroad— 
a safe system as long as natural had 
no real competition. 

Over the past few years, however, 
the labs have been swinging more and 
more to applied sapeeech tlie new 
uses for natural rubber, néw processes 
for tailoring the material—by chemical 
alteration—for special uses. And they've 
come up with some promising develop- 
ments: 

Hevea-plus—by combining the best 
features of natural rubber with synthetic 
resins, labs can turn out tailormade ma- 
terial for many industrial uses. One 


of the biggest advantages of synthetic 
tubber has been that it can be altered 
to fit particular needs. 

Cyclized rubber—a new type to com- 
pete with the high styrene synthetics 
(such as Goodyear’s Neolite) for shoe 
soling and other leather substitutes. 
Producers say that when natural and 
synthetic prices are on a par, cyclized 
rubber can compete pricewise with 
Neolite. The material is also being 
tested as a material for industrial rol- 
lers in uses barred to black rubber rol- 
lers that discolor. 

Saran-type thread—by mixing natural 
rubber with hydrochloric acid rubber 
can be extruded into strong thread (no 
twisting required) of fine or coarse 
weight, and in any of a variety of colors. 
Dutch scientists who developed this 
see it as a strong entry in the big world 
market held by rang bo synthetics for 
auto seat covers and similar uses. 

“Superior Processing Rubber’—de- 
veloped from experiments started in 
Malaya. It has advantages over ordi- 
nary sheet and crepe in the intermediate 
stages of — raw rubber into 
manufactured articles. It can more 
easily be brought into the necessary 
smooth condition for the preliminary 
shaping of the article, and it retains 
its shape much better through later 
processing. This is important for prod- 
ucts—such as thin-walled tubing and 
high-grade rubber-covered wire that 
up to now, have had to be made from 
piastics to get a smooth surface and 
accurate dimensions. 
¢ Processing—In addition to the new 
kinds of rubber, there are a host of 
new processing techniques—such as 
crystallizing natural rubber to slow up 
air loss of tires stored in extremely cold 
temperatures; a method of converting 
raw rubber into an easy-to-pour liquid, 
cutting time and skill needed to make 
complex molded goods; impregnating 
leather with a liquid rubber to give it 
better aathanind properties and water 
resistance; a new chemical vulcanizing 
agent that doesn’t stain electrical 
wire, or contaminate surgical rubber 
goods as does the widely used sulfur 
vulcanizer; improving the ozone resist- 
ance of rubber (ozone attack cracks 
rubber hose, gaskets); new agents for 
gelling foam rubber, making latex easier 
to mold into fine shapes; “oro for 
making a very clean type of rubber and 
a type that builds up less destructive 
heat (important in tires) while retain- 
ing the other good qualities of natural. 

Applied research is already showing 
results. The informational job on new 
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FEDERAL PAPER BOARD COMPANY, INC, 
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developments is handled in the U.S. 
by the Natural Rubber Bureau—the 
Washington office of the British-Ma- 
layan group. The bureau has been 
sending out handouts since 1953, but 
got small response until last year. ‘Then, 
U.S. companies sent in close to 1,000 
inquiries in response to press releases 
describing 15 new developments. 

Among them: A release last spring 
described a new rubber webbing—“Ro- 
tex’”’ for furniture upholstery. Interest 
has been so great that last month Ro- 
tex-Gjord, the Danish company that 
developed it, set up a sales office in 
California. Last summer, the bureau 
put out a handout on a rubber latex 
that can be combined with Portland 
cement The U.S. Bureau of Public 
Roads is now testing it—and finding it 
a simple method of waterproofing struc- 
tural concrete. 
¢ Liaison Group—The Rubber Produc- 
ers Council of Malaya recently estab- 
lished a committee under Prof. Geof- 
frey Emmett Blackmann of Oxford 
University to see what further research 
is needed on natural rubber, and to 
recommend a long-range program gear- 
ing research to competition with syn- 
thetics. 

Among other things, the Blackmann 
committee is considering setting up a 
permanent technical liaison staff in the 
U.S. Technicians would make the 
rounds of rubber-consuming plants on a 
full-time basis. By talking to prospec- 
tive customers and industry meetings 
they would keep U.S. industry in- 
formed of new developments. At the 
same time, thev would learn what sort 
of problems are being met by company 
researchers in existing rubbers and plas- 
tics, and so set their own labs to work 
on customer problems. 

A few months ago, the British- 
Malayan group gave a trial run for a 
technical liaison staff. It sent a man— 
with samples of some new materials— 
on a tour of U.S. rubber companies. 
One major tire company took a 10-lb. 
sample of “Superior Processing Rub- 
ber’’—and then ordered 1,000 tons more 
to continue experiments. 
¢ Packaging and Grading—U.S. rubber 
users say that research is all very well, 
but at best new products can account 
for only a small part of the natural 
rubber used. For the big bulk uses— 
such as tires—they savy they're well satis- 
fied with natural rubber as it is; what 
they complain about is poor packaging 
and grading—so thev get less than thev 
pay for—and the wildly fluctuating 
prices 

Rubber manufacturers and producers 
have held joint meetings in Singapore 
and New York to attack the packaging 
and grading problem but manufacturers 
say the improvement has been very 
slight. 

It’s a tough nut to crack. There 
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Story of two more Bendix products 
whose sales are galloping! 


Don’t let anybody tell you there 
isn’t a big market for quality. About 
ten years ago our Scintilla Division 
at Sidney, New York, unhappy with 
electrical connectors it was then 
buying, designed and produced a 
superior product, primarily for it. 
own use. It withstood extraordinary 
vibration, extremes of moisture, 
dirt, temperature and other natural 
enemies of electric current. 

Scintilla now manufactures millions 
of quality connectors every year in 
a wide range of types and sizes. 
And, in addition to superior quality, 
Scintilla connectors are competi- 
tively priced. 

Another product running a parallel 


sales curve is our Scinseal* harness. 
These high-quality wiring harnesses 
were developed to offer extreme 
flexibility along with resistance to 
acids, fuels and oils, ozone, abrasion, 
flame and are water- and fungus- 
proof. Scinseal is a process developed 
kw Scintilla Division for the fabri- 
cation of harness assemblies using 
polyvinyl sleeving and molded 
junctions. 

Scintilla Division is the world’s 
leading producer of ignition systems 
for aircraft, tractors, trucks, motor 
boats and power mowers. Its dis- 
tribution and service facilities are 
world-wide. 

These are typical of many of our 


thousand products that found ready 
markets because they did better 
work and reduced costs. For a 
complete list of Bendix Aviation 
Corporation products and how they 
might contribute to your particular 
operation, write for the brochure 
“‘Bendix and Your Business’’. 


ENGINEERS! Bogged down where 
you are now? Write for ‘‘Bendix and 
Your Future’, story of what 24 
Bendix divisions have to offer! 


a Baal 


AVIATION CORPORATION 
FISHER BLOG. DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 





for locomotive doors 
and side panels 


for decorative interiors . .. 
counters . . . paneling 








for such varied uses as computer 
enclosures, truck ramps... 
check-out counters 


it’s 


MET-L-WOOD 


metal permanently bonded to plywood 
(Formica or Met-L-Vin faced where desired) 


Your copy of the new Met-L-Wood 
Fact Book may give you a jump on 
your own idea men... give your en- 
gineers some new slants on produc- 
tion short cuts with Met-L-Wood... 
Free on request to 


MET-L-WOOD ceonronation 


6755 West 65th Street + Chicago 38, Ilinois 
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are 30 different grades of rubber, each 
with a different price. There are thou- 
sands of dealers and shippers. The 
temptation for, say, a Chinese shipper— 
thousands of miles and at least one step 
removed from the final customer—to 
ae in rubber just slightly off the grade 
called and paid for is great. If he’s 
caught, he pays a penalty—but users say 
the penalty is often smaller than the 
gain from shipping the lower grade— 
and there’s always the chance he won’t 
be caught. 
¢ Price Fluctuations—On  price—the 
factor that has probably cost natural 
rubber more of its market than any- 
thing else—the “roller-coaster rider” will 
probably improve of itself as increasing 
supplies of synthetic cushion the shocks 
of sudden spurts in demand. 
Potentially, natural rubber has a big 
price advantage over synthetic. A well- 
run plantation, using the new high- 
yielding trees, can sell rubber and show 
a profit at 15¢ a lb.—some pay less— 
compared with synthetic’s current price 
of around 25¢ a lb. Replanting with 
the new trees has been going on for 
years, but slowly—the trouble is you 
have to kill a producing tree to replant, 
and it takes seven years to get rubber 
from the new tree. But, under the im- 
petus of various government schemes 
and subsidies—and as part of the effort 
to stay competitive—replanting is pick- 
ing up speed now. 
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Prospects of a crude oil price rise in 
the near future (BW —Apr.7’56,p166) 
were considerably dampened last week. 
Dr. Cecil L. Burrill, economist for 
Standard Oil Co. (N. J.) said that ample 
crude oil stocks and capacity meant 
there should be no price mse now. 
(Without Jersey Standard’s backing, no 
increase would stick.) And Robert E. 
Wilson, president of Standard Oil Co. 
(Ind.), said that gasoline prices will 
have to go up before “higher crude 
prices would seem to be in the cards.” 
- 
Newsprint expansions in Arkansas, 
Florida, Alabama, and Texas will give 
the South a major role in relieving the 
current shortage, according to officials 
of the Institute of Newspaper Con- 
trollers & Finance Officers. But relief 
won't come until 1958. 
. 

A solution<dyed nylon yarn will be 
marketed by du Pont “as soon as it has 
been determined that the product per- 
forms satisfactorily.” Currently, nylon 
is spun white, then dyed either in the 
yarn or fabric stage. Adding the dye 
in solution stage—before spinning— 
adds colorfastness; it has been success- 
ful with rayon and acetate. 


Coffee Break 


Though surpluses loom 


U.S. announces that it will not 
participate in a world pact to 
stabilize prices. 


The U.S. will not join in an inter- 
national agreement to stabilize coffee 
prices. 

The proposed agreement had its start 
late last year in a report of a coffee 
subcommittee of the Economic & 
Social Council of the Organization of 
American States. Details of the report 
—which projected supply and demand 
for coffee over the next five years— 
are still under wraps; however it’s an 
open secret that the ECOSOC subcom- 
mittee saw steadily growing surpluses 
and falling prices unless something is 
done. 

Last month, ECOSOC authorized 
the subcommittee to draft a world 
agreement to stabilize prices—with the 
U.S. abstaining pending further study. 
e U.S. Stand—Last week, in a letter to 
ECOSOC, Harold M. Randall—U.S. 
representative on the council gave the 
answer; he said that the U.S. “cannot 
undertake either to lead in negotiating 
such an agreement or to become a par- 
ticipant in it.” 

In announcing the decision, Randall 
noted the projected surpluses, but 
pointed to the difficulty of forecasting 
coffee supplies. As a case in point, he 
mentioned the spiraling prices earlier 
this year, when, instead of surpluses, 
bad weather brought a shortage of mild 
coffees (BW—Mar.17°55,p98). 

As a matter of fact, the coffee mar- 
ket is still tight. News of the U.S. 
action brought no reaction on prices in 
Brazil, a relatively small reaction in this 
country. 
¢ What Next—What comes next— 
whether the subcommittee will go 
ahead with drafting the agreement—is 
an open question. The board of direc- 
tors of the Pan American Coffee Bureau 
will meet next week to discuss the issue; 
an answer may come out of that meet- 
ing. 

In any case, agreement among the 
producing countries is difficult; a pro- 
posed temporary agreement last sum- 
mer fell by the wayside because Brazil 
refused to join. Without the U.S., as 
one observer put it, “Who’s going to 
act as referee?” 

In addition, though no mechanics 
of price stabilization had yet been 
worked out, the plan was expected to 
include export quotas, with balancing 
import quotas for consuming countries 
to make them stick. Here, U.S. 
participation—as the world’s biggest 
consumer—was essential. END 
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At your fingertips 


... 134 color combinations 


KopaPAK SHEET helps salesmen help their 
prospects visualize new cars in every available 
combination of color and trim. 

Car outlines, printed on crystal-clear Kodapak, 
combine with page and part-page swatches of enamel 
colors. Salesmen flip pages and swatches until they 
have the desired combination. Customers see the 
family Plymouth in colors of their own choosing. 

Why Kodapak Sheet for these transparent pages 
in Plymouth’s book of finishes and fabrics? Simply 
because Kodapak Sheet is optically clear, tough and 


Kodapak Sheet 


“‘Kodapok'’ is o trademark 


Sales Offices: New York, Chicago, Atlanta. Sales Representatives: Cleveland, Philadelphia, Providence. 
Distributors: San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle (Wilson & Geo. Meyer & Co.); Toronto, Montreal (Paper Sales, Ltd.). 


“Finishes and Fabrics” created and produced for 
Plymouth by Carter and Galantin, Inc., Chicago, Ill 


durable, shows colors in their true values. And it’s 
easy and economical to print on—by lithography, 
letterpress, silk screen, or gravure. 


Why not find out more about Kodapak Sheet? 
It’s available in various formulations, gauges and widths 
—cast or extruded. Call in our representative or write for 
literature together with names of firms using Kodapak 
Sheet or handling it. 


Cellulose Products Division 
Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


MAKES GOOD MERCHANDISE SELL BETTER! 
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How to cut steel with liquid fire 


You're a development engineer for a New England 


machine products company. 


Yours is the job of making practical the production of a 


revolutionary, new cutting torch. 


This torch uses white gasoline instead of gaseous fuel. 
Your tests show it’s much safer, faster, cleaner cutting, 
more portable and more economical than other torclies — 
makes slag-free cuts in steel up to 6 inches thick—saves as 
much as 90% in fuel costs alone. And it works with the 
same, relative efficiency in normal or underwater opera- 
tions. It will be a boon to fabricators and salvagers every- 


where, provided you can market it at reasonable cost. 


Naturally, you’ve had problems in striving for economical 


production. But you've managed to solve all save one—the 


fuel hose—that vital link between the lightweight tank and 
torch. You’ve tried every available hose with the same 
result: Rapid deterioration by the gasoline which 
threatened safety and often clogged the tiny orifice in the 
cutting tip. Finally your Purchasing Agent brings in the 
G.T.M.—Goodyear Technical Man—for his advice. 

The G.T.M. studies the problem, suggests several types 
of hose for test. These fare better than the others, but net 
well enough for him to be satisfied. He decides you need 
a special hose. And in less time than you thought it would 
take, he comes up with one — a surprisingly flexible, yet 
strong hose with tube and cover of special synthetic 
rubbers. 

You put theG.T. M.’s hose through its paces—test and retest 
it, under all possible conditions. It performs so well that 
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Liquid Safety Torch 


underwater! 


your unit is approved by Underwriters’ Laboratories. You 
and your company are in the liquid fuel safety torch busi- 
ness! The G.T. M.? He’s now your No. 1 Troubleshooter on 
any problem involving industrial rubber. And you contact A Tough, oil-, ab 
him frequently through your Goodyear Distributor or rasion-, weather 


. ° ~~ " resistant sv, 
Goodyear, Industrial Products Division, Akron 16, Ohio. ihe. 
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IT’S SMART TO DO BUSINESS with your Goodyear Distributor. He oad chi. 
can give you fast, dependable service on Hose, V-Belts, Flat Belts and flexibilit 
many other industrial rubber and nonrubber supplies. Look for him in 


the Yellow Pages under “Rubber Goods” or “Rubber Products.” 
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GM's Showplace for 
Stepped-Up Research 


Dedication of Technical Center (pictures) 
brings focus on auto industry's lavish ex- 
pansion in research. Stress is on new meth- 


N“™ week, General Motors Corp. 
is getting around to dedicating 
its 330-acre, $100-million Technical 
Center in Warren Township, 12 mi. 
north of the center of Detroit. The 
center was completed last year and is 
already in full operation with more than 
4,000 employees. 

Physically and fiscally, the place is 
spectacular. ‘Twenty-five mostly glass- 
walled buildings (picture, left) are 
grouped, campus-style, around a 22-acre 
artificial lake, 155 acres of lawn, and 
85 acres of parking lots. The architects, 
Eero Saarinen & Associates, pinched no 
penny, and the $100-million cost esti- 
mate is surely on the low side. 

All buildings are air-conditioned. 
Their end walls are faced with brilliantly 
colored glazed bricks that came indi- 
vidually wrapped from the maker. In- 
side, there’s lavish use of marble, 
chrome plate, stagy lighting effects. 
There’s also the latest in lab and shop 
equipment. 

Inside, too, is one of the world’s 
greatest concentrations of product engi- 
neering brainpower. And that is the 
most spectacular feature of all. 
¢ Vice-Presidents Galore—Four GM 
general staff groups are housed at the 
Technical Center, each with a vice- 
president in charge who reports directly 
to Pres. Harlow H. Curtice. These 
groups and their v-ps are: 

Styling, under Harley Earl. 

Process Development, under John J. 
Cronin. 

Engineering Staff, under Charles A. 
Chayne 

Research, under Dr. Lawrence R. 
Hafstad, the nuclear physicist who was 
named vice-president less than a year 
ago (BW—Jun.25’55,p28). 

These four sections serve as an engi- 
neering and development pool for all 
of General Motors. They supplement 
the work of each division’s own scien- 
tists and engineers. And the emphasis 
on Hafstad’s background and man- 
power (with nearly 1,500 employees, 
Research is the biggest of the four sec- 
tions) suggests that GM is going further 
than ever before in basic innovating. 


¢ What Others Are Doing—The auto- 
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mobile industry as a whole is broaden- 
ing its research work. 

Chrysler Corp. last year added two 
new departments to its research divi- 
sion, one for the basic sciences and one 
for nuclear research. The division has a 
staff of more than 390. 

Ford Motor Co. has a campus-type 
Research & Engineering Center at Dear- 
born, scheduled for completion in 1958 
at an estimated total cost of $150-mii- 
lion. Sections of it are already in use 
by Ford’s staff of about 8,500. The 
Ford setup can’t be compared directly 
with GM's, however. It takes on more 
of the responsibility for divisional prod- 
uct design than the GM center does. 
¢ New Stature—Until five years ago, 
Ford lumped research with engineering 
development. Now its large and sepa- 
rate research group is soon to be housed 
in a $25-million scientific building as 
part of Ford’s campus project beside 
the Dearborn test track. 

“The time has long since passed,” 
says A. A. Kucher, director of Ford’s 
Scientific Laboratory, “when we were 
looked down upon as a necessary evil. 
Basic research and long-range develop- 
ment are now recognized by top man- 
agement as prerequisites to self-preser- 
vation.” 

Thus, a flood of fresh ideas, materials, 
and processes is pouring into an indus- 
try that has flourished on mechanical 
innovation. 


1. GM’‘s Future 


GM's extravaganza in Warren Town- 
ship is the culmination of the com- 
pany’s devotion to the inquiring spirit. 
It is at once a masonry and glass monu- 
ment to its pioneering C. F. “boss” 
Kettering, and a sign of what GM is 
and intends to be. 

The fact that Hafstad, a “pure” as 
opposed to “applied” researcher—and 
the first non-automotive man to hold a 
high staff position at GM—heads the 
Technical Center’s largest unit could 
mean a new direction for GM. The 
company is today so large in the auto- 
motive industry, the appliance industry, 
the railroad industry, the entire field 

















works on tasks for GM 


RESEARCH divisions on self-im- 


posed projects like this heat transfer study. 





































takes over where 


ENGI NEERI NG Research leaves 


off. This is study of torque converter vanes. 
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10 wo 


ready to help you 
Harness the Atom 


TODAY 

ready to meet your 
immediate needs 
for Electric 


Power Production 


Pioneer Serviee 


& Engineering Co. 
231 S. LaSalle St. 
Chicago, Ill. 
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STYLING headquarters, one of the staff's four buildings, has an especially plushy interior, 
highlighted by hanging marble staircases and decorative pools of water. 


STORY starts on p. 102 


of motive power, that it has little room 
left to grow. In order to remain dy- 
namic, it must look for new growth 
opportunities elsewhere. 

Recently, GM’s talk about nuclear 
energy, plus the background of the man 
hired to run its research establishment, 
has led to speculation that GM may go 
further into the electrical and process 
power equipment field. There the giant 
corporation would lock horns with other 
big companies with long records of re- 
search accomplishment. in a fast grow- 
ing field. 

The search for such growth oppor- 
tunities may be Hafstad’s single most 
important assignment. The Technical 
Center, bringing a host of specialists to 
bear on each problem, may be the 
means of carrying it out. 

Moreover, GM is not overlooking the 
publicity value of the center’s costliness 
and science features, or of Hafstad’s 
name and background. Men in the 
trade think Chrysler with its gas tur- 
bine work and, to a lesser extent, Ford 
with its safety engineering for its cars 


have been stealing some of GM’s engi- 
neering thunder. 

Dedication of the center and stress 
on such developments as the free-piston 
engine for automobiles (BW —Apr.21 
"56,p34) are GM’s way of calling public 
attention to its own engincering 
achievements. 


ll. In Kettering’s Steps 


GM’s general staff for research and 
development traces its lineage back to 
Kettering’s lab setup in Dayton 47 years 
ago. After long association with GM 
on a contract basis, Kettering’s staff was 
attached to GM in 1918. 

Down through the years, the com- 
panywide research staff has been 
credited with many new ideas: Ethyl 
gasoline, automatic transmissions, an 
improved two-cycle diesel engine, chro- 
mium plating, the Aldip aluminum plat- 
ing process for steel, the wraparound 
windshield, the trunk built into the 
car body, balancers that find and cor- 
rect imbalances in rotating parts, the 
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OPPORTUNITIES FOR DEVELOPMENT 
an WUanitoha, Canada... 


Factual and very complete reports recently made by an internationally known 
industrial research firm indicate the following diversified businesses and 
industries can profitably establish in Manitoba. In many instances, local 
capital is available to assist in getting new plants established. In some cases, 
capable personnel are available to assist in the management of such plants. 


hand tools 


agricultural 
chemicals 








Very attractive proposition in 
Manitoba's expanding metal- 
working economy. The -establish- 
ment of ao hand tool plant in 
Manitoba would fulfill a regional 
need. Proposed plant is based on 
yearly sales of $250,000. Capital 
requirements, excluding costs, 
would total about $115,000. 


other 
opportunities 


Manitoba is well located in regard 
to the agricultural pesticide market 
in Western Canada. There is room 
for additional formulating capacity 
in the province. Investment involved 
is relatively small. 


plastics 





Anumber of attractive opportunities 
for medium-sized operations in both 
molded and extruded plastics are 
available for development in 
Manitoba to serve a fast-growing 
regiona! market. 





There are many other positive manu- 
facturing opportunities in Manitoba 


These opportunities, existing in a 
period of history that offers 
nequalled promise for business 
and industrial ventures in this pro- 
vince, are worthy of investigation. 


Asbestos Cement 
Pipe and Sheets 
Fresh Frozen 
Foods 
Cannea 
Vegetables 
Metal Containers 
Glass Products 
Hardware 
Electrical 
Equipment 
Copper and Brass 
Products 


Paint 


Scientific. and 
Electronic 
Instruments and 
Equipment 

Household Goods 
and Appliances 

Cotton Textiles 

Neckwear 

Women's Dresses 

Knitted Goods 

Rainwear 

Pulp and Paper 

Aluminum 
Extrusions 


Fertilizers 


cutlery 








An unusual opportunity for the 
manufacture of gelatin based on 
the important Western Canadian 
packing industry. Proposed plant 
would produce 750,000 pounds 
of finished products annually. 
Capital investment is estimated 


at $875,000. 


Copies of any of 

the reports men- 

tioned above 

which give details 

on markets, distri- 

bution, production, 

practices, capital 

requirements, return of investment 
ond a review of other locational 
factors, may be obtained by 
writing to: 


Excellent opportunity for medium 
sized plant to assemble ond manu 
facture consumer knives and kitche 
tools. By importing steel blanks, q 
basic knife piant could be estab 
lished in Manitoba with abou 
$30,000 capital. 


hosiery 
and lingerie 





Apporel manufacturing is one 
Manitoba's leading industries. 
occupies a leading position i 
Canada in the production of man 
lines of clothing. There are man 
products which provide opportun 
ties for development. Among thes 
are plants for the manvufacturin 
of hosiery and lingerie. 


e IN CANADA 


Department of industry & Commerce 
252 Legislative Building 
Manitoba 


a oa 


e IN THE UNITED STATES 
Canadian and General 
Development Corporation 
608 Fifth Ave 


New York 20, New Yo 


e IN THE UNITED KINGDOM 


AND EUROPE 


Office of the Agent General, Manitoba 
Department of Industry & Commerce 


8 Spring Gardens 


London S.W 


T 


England 





— 
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all FT The beautiful new Long Island 


Jewish Hospital, New Hyde Park, L.1., 
N. Y., Louis Allen Abramson, Architect; Eugene D. 


Rosenfeld, M.D., Consultant and Executive Director; 
Slocum & Fuller, Mechanical Engineers; Jarcho Bros., 
Inc., Mechanical Contractors; Turner Construction 


Co., General Contractors. 


A GOOD REASON FOR SPECIFYING 
“Buffalo” VENTILATING FANS! 


A hospital, of all buildings, needs quiet mechanical equipment. 
That's why, in the brilliant planning of this new Long Island Jewish 
Hospital, ventilating fans were chosen which would not only deliver 
to complete satisfaction, but do it at an extremely low noise level. 
Thus, “Buffalo” Fans were specified as part of the hospital’s unique 
ventilating and air conditioning system. 














In summer, cold well water is circulated thru radiant panel piping 
and thru “Buffalo” “PC” Air Conditioning Cabinets in the ventila- 
tion system. In winter, fans supply warm air which, in conjunction 
with the radiant panel heating system, provides adequate comfort 
throughout the hospital. 


For your air requirements, choose the fans that so many hospitals, 
institutions, commercial and industrial firms choose for quiet opera- 
tion — efficiency — dependability 

— in short, for “Q” Factor* 

performance. 


Below, one of the super-quiet “Buffalo” 
Limit-Load® Fans keeping operating rooms of 
the hospital dependably ventilated. Write for 
Bulletin F-101 for details on this proved line 
of fans 


Above, a group of “Buffalo” Belted 
Vent Sets are used for exhausting 
and Limit-Load® Fans supply clean, 
tempered air to ‘bospital service areas. 


*The “Q” Factor — the built-in Quality which provides trouble-free 
satisfaction and long life. 


BUFFALO FORGE COMPANY 


458 BROADWAY BUFFALO. N. Y. 


Canadian Blower & Forge Co., Led., Kitchener, Ont. 
Sales Representatives in all Principal Cities 


VENTILATING AIR CLEANING AIR TEMPERING INDUCED DRAFT EXHAUSTING 
FORCED DRAFT COOLING HEATING PRESSURE BLOWING 
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“ .. research for research’s 
sake doesn’t rate high at 
GM...” 


STORY starts on p. 102 


GMR 235 alloy for jet turbine blades. 
* Scientific Detachment—Large as it is 
today, the center has no direct respon- 
sibility for a single end product. It 
guides, coordinates, cross-fertilizes the 
company’s scientific thinking, but each 
of the divisions has its own engineering 
and research departments for its prod- 
uct lines. 

When the divisional departments 
run into problems that are beyond their 
financial or technical capacity, they 
call on the Technical Center. In the 
last few years, as techniques and ma- 
terials have got trickier, the divisions 
have been knocking more often on the 
doors of the general staff. 

In addition, the center busies itself 
with general problems, some of them 
common to all industry; better metals 
aud alloys, fuels and lubricants, tools 
and production controls. Always, how- 
ever—up to now—it has a specific prob- 
lem in view. Research for research’s 
sake doesn’t rate high at GM. 

“The center is equipped to permit 
us to go as basic as we have to,” says 
A. L. Boegehold, a research executive, 
“in the research that’s required to solve 
the problems we take on.” 

Outsiders guess, however, that the 
center will tend toward broader and 
more basic research as time goes by. 
Hafstad’s record would seem to sup- 
port this outlook. 


The Four Staffs 


Of the four staffs at the center shep- 
herded by GM vice-presidents, the one 
that’s closest to both the product and 
the consumer is Stvling. With more 
than 1,000 employees, Styling is the 
largest operation of its kind, GM says, 
in all industry. Its status reflects the 
weight GM has always put on packag- 
ing its product attractively. 
¢ Styling Staff—Although automobile 
design is its No. 1 responsibility, the 
Styling section also designs other GM 
products—the trucks, household appli- 
ances, earthmoving equipment, railroad 
locomotives and cars—and directs the 
GM Poweramas and Motoramas. 

Styling has grown from a department 
of 10 men in 1927; it got general 
staff status in 1937 and has been grow- 
ing ever since. Its job has grown, too, 
from merely applying color and dec- 
oration to a car body to one of deter- 
mining the basic shape and appearance 
of every GM product. Its drawings 
are the jumping-off point for engineer- 
ing—with, of course, some give and take 
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Any steel bar you need... 


STAINLESS + ALLOY * GOLD FINISHED 


Keeping a big stock of steel bars in various types, grades 
and sizes—in stainless, alloy and cold finished steels is a 
mighty big expense. And, there’s no need for it. All U.S. 
Steel Supply warehouses, located from coast to coast, 
carry a complete line of bars ready and waiting for your 
call. When you order steel from us, you get it fast— 
without delay. Why not make our warehouse your ware- 


house and let us carry the expense of big inventory. 
U.S. Steel Supply warehouses also carry big stocks of 
sheet, strip, plate, shapes, tubular products, bars, ex- 
panded metal, etc.—in stainless, and carbon and alloy 
steels. One order can cover all your steel requirements— 
and we will be glad to help you select the best steel for 
the job. Call your local U.S. Steel Supply salesman. 


U.S. STEEL SUPPLY 


DIVISION 


General Offices: 208 So. La Salle St., Chicago 4, Ill. & Warehouses and Sales Offices Coast to Coast 





This is a National Foam chamber 


atop a gasoline storage tank. 


Thousands of these chambers, 
throughout the. world, provide 
instant control of fire 

in flammable liquids 
"7e)acammaniiiive)asmelmmelelit-] ass 

Are the flammable liquids 

in your plant protected? 

Write for advice on engineered 


foam fire protection by 


NATIONAL FOAM System, inc. 


a West Chester, Pa. 


Specializing exclusively in engineered foam systems, portable 
units, and a complete line of fire-fighting foam products. 
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. . . fastest-growing and 
most freewheeling of the 
Technical Center groups is 
the Research staff . . .” 
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with company executives and staff and 
divisional engineering departments. 

Styling must keep farthest ahead of 
the assembly line—two or more years 
ahead of current models. It takes six 
months to bring designs to the point 
where models can be built, a year to pro- 
duction engineering, and 18 months 
from completion of designs until the 
start of production lines. 

The section maintains separate stu- 
dios for GM’s automobile divisions, 
GMC Truck & Coach Div., Frigidaire, 
and other product divisions. At the 
Technical Center, the stylists will be 
in closer touch with engineering de- 
velopments that affect their own work. 
In final design phases, they must also 
work clesely with the divisional engi- 
neering departments. 

One of the section’s four buildings, 

the auditorium, is the most unusual 
structure in the center. It’s an alumi- 
num-sheathed dome 65 ft. high and 188 
ft. across, with a lighting system that 
enables models to be viewed in every 
conceivable light up to the brightest 
sunshine. 
¢ Process Development—Newest of the 
staff units at the center is the Process 
Development Section, set up about 10 
years ago. It serves as a sort of techno- 
logical middle ground. It runs tests to 
evaluate manufacturing equipment, de- 
signs and builds new tools, sets up pilot 
facilities to bridge the gap from the lab 
to the production line. 
e Engineering Staff—The Engineering 
Staff is a step closer to the operating 
divisions. Its primary mission is to de- 
velop new products and to improve me- 
chanical systems. It runs the road tests 
and proving grounds that are used by 
all divisions, furnishes personnel and 
equipment for such operations, works 
out formulas, methods, and standards 
for weight distribution of cars, require- 
ments in the power train, and other 
structural details. 

Manufacturing divisions contract 
with the staff for use of personnel and 
equipment, much as they would with 
an outside consultant. 
¢ And Research—Fastest-growing and 
most freewheeling of the Technical 
Center groups is the Research staff, 
headed by Dr. Hafstad. 

When the center was planned 10 
years ago, Research had a staff of 600. 
The planners foresaw its growth, and 
they allowed for 900 workers by 1954. 
But while the buildings were under 
construction, Research shot far above 
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HIs new Directional Reflector Fluores- 
Reo Lamp is the result of research on 
the part of Sylvania lamp engineers to give 
the public better lighting in industrial and 
commercial applications. An internal reflector 
coating, covering more than half the circum- 
ference of the tube, is applied between the 
glass and the standard fluorescent phosphor. 

in More relative light! The Sylvania Direc- 
ie tional Reflector Fluorescent Lamp increases 
the relative light through the aperture by 
as much as 60 per cent brightness. 








Under service installations where dust and 
dirt are present, this lamp will give the user 
| a significant increase in more useful light. 


It is less affected by deposits of “light- 
Single pin type lamps extremely stealing” dust and dirt on the top surface of 
» flexibie! The lamp may be turned 


the lamp. 
in any direction so that the light Many advantages! Sy\vania’s Directional 
is directed where it is wanted. 


i 





iw 


rr 
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Reflector Fluorescent Lamp may be mount 
without reflectors in installations with ce 
ings of poor reflectance. It will step up t 
light output of fixture reflectors that 
deteriorated by age. It saves on lamp clea 
ing and maintenance costs, gives increas 
lumen hours in supermarkets and commerce 
establishments using bare single pin fluor 
cent lamps. 

The directional lamps in production aze t 
48-inch and 96-inch, cool white, single 
sizes. For additional information on t 
Directional Reflector Fluorescent Lamp, a 
help with your lighting problems, cont 
your Sylvania Supplier, or write direct 

SYLVANIA ELECTRIC PRODUCTS INC. 

Dept. 6L-1405—Lighting Division 
60 Boston St., Salem, Mass. 
In Canada: Sylvania Electric (Canada) Ltd, 
University Tower Building, Montreal 


SYLVANIA 


... the fastest growing name in sig 


LIGHTING + RADIO + ELECTRONICS «+ 


TELEVISION ° 


ATOMIC ENERG 


Casters... 
on the go with 


Pienco 


The smooth operation of 

fishing reels and the smooth- 

rolling mobility of caster- 

equipped furniture are assured 

with the high strength and long life 

of quality phenolic plastics. These are but 

two examples of the countless products that 
make use of Plenco phenolics’ extreme resistance 


to chemicals, temperature changes and abrasion. 


Manufacturers and molders rely upon Plenco 

to provide phenolics that measure up to the 
most exacting demands. A never-ending 
program of research, testing and special services 
is conducted by Plenco to improve production 


techniques and expand your profits. 


We'll welcome the opportunity to show you 
how much Plenco phenolic molding 


compounds and resins can improve your product. 





PLASTICS 
ENGINEERING 
COMPAN 


Sheboygan, Wise 


e the Plenco exhibit — 
TIONAL PLASTICS EXPOSITIO 


v York Coliseum, June 11-15 











Serving the plastics industry in the manufacture FOR SETTER. 


of high grade phenolic molding compounds, PLASTIC PRODUCTS 


industrial resins and coating resins 
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that mark—to 1,200—and has gone past 
1,450 in the past year. 

Research has grown, however, only 
in line with the whole corporation’s 
gross sales, and it is still tied closely to 
applied science that has a direct, prac- 
tical benefit to sales or to cost-cutting. 
It has made significant contributions 
in metallurgy, combustion, fuels, plat- 
ing, and all forms of mechanical arts. 
And, more and more, the nature of 
today’s engineering problems demands 
a deeper delving into the basic sciences 
—which is one reason why many people 
expect GM’s Research staff to swing 
increasingly to pure science. 

Another reason, of course, is the ap- 
pointment of Hafstad, a physicist with 
a background of academic and research 
institute work. It fits in with GM’s 
announced intention of entering the 
nuclear power field. At the time he 
was named, Hafstad was director of 
atomic energy studies for the Chase 
Manhattan Bank; he had previously di- 
rected the reactor development divi- 
sion of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion during its crucial years. 


Earthquake-Proof Press 


This hydraulic forging press, built to 
withstand earthquakes, is operating at 
Aluminum Co. of America’s Vernon 
Works in California, and is the first of 
its size on the West Coast. Built in 
Germany, the press can apply forces up 
to 8,000 tons, and produces large pre- 
cision forgings to close tolerances. Such 
aluminum die forgings need little ma- 
chining, and have many applications— 
particularly in the aircraft field. 

The press has an electronically con- 
trolled streke of 71 in., and a pressing 
speed of 3 in. per sec. The large dies 
close at the rate of 1 ft. per sec. when 
not under load. The maximum die area 
is 500 sq. in. 
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It takes a jackhammer 


3/ 10 seconds to strike 10 blows’ 


f 





But a Hydrostarter starts a Detroit Diesel in 
Only Half the Time 





0.15 seconds is the time it takes a Hydro- 
starter to start a General Motors Detroit 
Diesel. And regardless of season—high tem- 
peratures or even at 20° below zero—you get 
sure, fast starts with a Hydrostarter. This 
hydraulic starting system costs less to main- 
tain—costs less to operate than regular 
starters, sells for a far lower price than any 
other nonelectric Diesel starter. For full de- 
tails call in your GM Diesel distributor or 
Heart of the Hydrostarter is Th , q 9 . 
this hydraulic starting motor. AY eh ——/ fea St dealer or write direct. 
Other components are an 4 - f 
engine-driven pump, accu- 


mulator, hand pump and 
reservoir. 














DETROIT DIESEL. 


Engine Division of General Motors e Detroit 28, Michigan 
Single Engines ...30 to 200 H.P. Multiple Units... Up w 893 H.P. 





AMERICA’S LARGEST BUILDER OF DIESEL ENGINES 





A Compact Model to Fit Wherever 


You Need Variable Speed 


Horizontal 


left or right 


left or right 


Vertical 


REEVES 


FRACTIONAL Vari-Speed MOTODRIVE 


: 
| WHERE DO YOU NEED 
THE OUTPUT SHAFT? | 


Motor side, control side, 
or vertical down 


fs | | i} 


= 


Ne w 


Soult 


re: L 


| 
y 


Products 


> Reeves fractional hp. Motodrive is a 
complete power package, engineered in 
over 100 assemblies, providing the ad- 
vantages of variable speed to your ma- 
chines—in minimum space. 

Choose from vertical, 45° or horizon- 
tal models in 4 to 1 hp... . get stepless 
accurate speeds—within a 2:1 to 10:1 
range—from as low as 3 rpm to a maxi- 
mum of 4660 rpm. 

Available in standard, weather resist- 
ant, totally enclosed or splash-proof en- 
closures; full range of manual or auto- 
matic controls. 

Reeves Motodrive—The right speed 
for every need . . . in any place. 


Write Dept. 23—M543 for ratings and dimensions 


REEVES DIVISION + COLUMBUS, INDIANA 


RELIANCE icine ceo 


NEW PRODUCTS 








HEAT EXCHANGE UNITS of York’s 
new year-round air-conditioning system. 


Cold Air Heat 


York Corp’s year-round 
air-conditioning system uses 
air, no matter how cold, as its 
only heat source. 


A new year-round air-conditioning 
system has been developed that keeps 
a building warm during winter by 
drawing heat from the outside air— 
even when the mercury falls to zero 
or below. The York Corp., Philadel- 
phia, makes the equipment. 

Most year-round temperature con- 
trol systems in use today can cool a 
building efficiently in summer, but 
need auxiliary heaters to do their winter 
job. This is especially true if the in- 
stallation is in a region where tempera- 
tures drop below freezing. 
¢ Cheaper Operation—The York sys- 
tem is designed to take over the whole 
job without special heating equipment, 
even during rugged Northern winters. 
And the company says its system will 
also operate for less. Heating and cool- 
ing costs are expected to be shaved 
10% in the first two buildings where 
the York equipment has been installed 
—Heironimus Department Store, Roan- 
oke, Va., and Ballinger Building 
(picture) in Philadelphia. ‘The Roanoke 
installation was completed this month. 

The heart of the system is the heat 
pump or compressor. It’s a type of 
reversible refrigeration mechanism that 
has been used for many year-round air- 
conditioning jobs. But it usually needs 
a large supply of sea or well water from 
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how about 1956 and’57...? 


Gratifying figures in your future financial reports 
may well depend on present planning for future 
chemical needs. That’s because industry changes, 
increased consumption or sudden contingencies 
could completely alter the existing supply position. 


Constructive planning ahead with a resourceful, 
flexible supplier like Olin Mathieson would go far 
toward assuring adequate raw materials to meet 
your projected needs. 


For sixty-four years, we have been developing 
the logistics of individual customer service in basic 
chemicals. Today, our program of coordinated plan- 
ning and production assures you of adequate 
chemical raw materials to meet your changing 
needs during the months and years ahead. 


If future chemical supply is important to you, 
let’s talk it over now. For immediate attention call 
or write ‘““Chemicals Executive Office”’ in Baltimore. 


MATHIESON CHEMICALS 


OLIN MATHIESON CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


INDUSTRIAL. CHEMICALS DIVISION ¢ BALTIMORE 3, MD. 


3941 


Hydrazine and Derivatives - Hypochlorite 
Sulphur (Processed) + Sulphuric Acid 


Caustic Soda - Chlorine - 
Sulphate of Alumina - 


Carbon Dioxide - Caustic Potash - 
Soda Ash - Sodium Chiorite Products - 


Bicarbonate of Soda - 
Nitric Acid - 


INORGANIC CHEMICALS: Ammonia - 
Products - Muriatic Acid Nitrate of Soda - 
Dichloroethylether - Formaldehyde 
Trichlorophenol 


Ethylene Dichloride - 
Trichlorobenzene Polychlorcbenzene 


+ Glycol Ether Solvents - 
Ethanolamines 


Polyethylene Glycols 
Polyamines 


Ethylene Glycols - 
Ethylene Diamine 


ORGANIC CHEMICALS: Ethylene Oxide - 
Methanol Sodium Methylate Hexamine 
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Designed for speed in drilling, this rig drilled 7,400 ft in 16 days at a 
location near Lindsay, Oklahoma. Carrying 40,000 lb of weight at the bit, 
it was pumping 641 gallons of mud a minute at 1,800 lb pump pressure to 
pulverize sand and rock and increase the drill’s boring speed. 


Power-Play For Oil 


Mercury Drilling Company—searching for new reserves 
— uses one of the most powerful rigs ever built to thrust 
Pittsburgh Steel Company drill pipe into the earth. 


Packing all the controlled power 
of a diesel locomotive, Mercury 
Drilling Company’s Rig No. 2 is 
a giant among the nation’s ro- 
tary drill rigs. This herculean rig, 
with its 142-ft high derrick now 


working in the oil-laden Golden 
Trend sands of Oklahoma, can bore 
its jet bits into the earth at rates up 
to 1,000 ft a day. It can bullseye a 
one-foot diameter target more than 
three miles underground. 


Roughnecks stab the tool joint 
into the waiting end as another 
length of drill pipe goes into the hole. 


Equipped with three 870 hp en- 
gines and three of the largest torque 
converters built, it can supply more 
than 2,400 hp to drive the rotary 
table and mud pumps. Its block, 
weighing nearly 8 tons, was specially 
designed for the rig. 

Compact design throughout and a 
portable mud tank system give the 
rig mobility. On completing a hole, 
it can be knocked down, transported 
to a new location, set up and be drill- 
ing again in less than 2% days with 
favorable weather. 


When you have an investment 
of over a half-million dollars and 
operation costs up to $1,000 a 
day on a rig such as this, you 
can’t afford to waste time. 


Every feature of Mercury No. 2 
is built for speed. From the power 
needed to carry heavy bit weight- 
loads, to the automatic slips for go- 
ing in and out of the hole, it is 
equipped to drill more footage faster 
and more efficiently. Its mobility re- 
duces down time between jobs. 

Quality of the equipment and 
swift supply service are also essen- 
tial to reaching pay fast. Here again 
Mercury saves time and expense. 

This rig with all its equipment 
—including Pittsburgh Steel 
Company’s seamless 4/4 in. OD 













































































Drill pipe, being measured in the rack, is fed into the hole length by length 
as the hole deepens. On a rig such as this it must withstand severe tension, 
compression, torsion and fatigue stresses as well as abrasive wear. 


Grade E Range 2 drill pipe—is 
supplied by one of the independ- 
ent distributors listed at right. 
Already a pace setter, it is hun- 
grily churning after new footage 
records. 


When operations must move fast, 
oil men with a lot at stake prefer 
the services of these distributors. 
Here’s why: 


Independent distributors are 
ready for action. Even the small- 
est item of equipment is available to 
your rig 24 hours a day, seven days 
a week. Well-stocked supply stores 
mean equipment can be on hand at 
the rig with least delay. You can 
count on them in emergencies. 


Their service is flexible. The 
independents are personal friends to 
oil men they serve. Through long ex- 
perience, they know the problems 
and can meet requirements without 
red tape and extra paper work. They 
are free from remote control and can 
make big decisions without wasting 
time. 


Independent distributors help 
keep costs low. With all the extra 
service available, they keep their 
prices competitive. They can do this 
because of low overhead, and because 
their livelihood depends on meeting 
competition. The return Mr. Indepen- 





dent makes in business stays at home. 


Their equipment is the best. 
Being independent, these distribu- 
tors are free to select from the best 
equipment made, on the basis of per- 
formance and customers’ require- 
ments. They are backed by reputable 
manufacturers—such as Pittsburgh 
Steel Company, a producer of high 
quality seamless oil country goods 
for more than half a century. 


Independents are accessible. 
The distributors at right have 141 
stores covering all major oil fields in 
this country and some abroad. Yet 
each distributor individually concen- 
trates his services in the home areas 
he is best qualified to serve. 


Next time you need a string of 
drill pipe, casing or tubing, get the 
pipe of your choice through the dis- 
tributor of your choice! Specify 
Pittsburgh Seamless! 





For Fast, 


Personal Service 


— these independent dis- 
tributors who carry Pittsburgh 
Seamless drill pipe, oil well tub- 
ing, and casing are ready to meet 
your requirements. 


Home Offices 


Bradford Supply Company 
130 Main Street 
Bradford, Pennsylvania 


Buckeye Supply Company 
18 Harrison Street 
Zanesville, Ohio 


C. W. Cotton Supply Company 
Utica National Bank Building 
Tulsa 5, Oklahoma 


Franklin Supply Company 
624 South Wichigan Avenue 
Chicago 5, Illinois 


Houston Oil Field Material Co. 
1524 Maury Street 
Houston, Texas 


industriel Su upply Company 
Eighth 
Wichite Falls, Texas 


Iversen Supply Company 
00 West Fifth Stree 
Tales, Oklahoma 


ae Rupert ~Spesngsaenen 


New Yak 7. Siow York 


Lucey Products Corporation 
624 South Cheyenne 
Tulsa 19, Oklahoma 
McJunkin Corporation 


P. O. Box 513 
Charleston 22, West Virginia 


Miiens Supply Company 


Washington St. Station 
Wichita 7, Kansas 


Mountain Iron & Supply Co. 
100 Rule Building 
Wichita 2, Kansas 


Murray Brooks, Incorporated 
P. O. Box 855 
Lake Charles, Louisiana 


Producers Supply & Tool Co. 
706 Commercial Standard Bidg. 
Fort Worth 2, Texas 


Rodman Supply Company 
P. O. Box 2752 
Odessa, Texas 


Southwest Supe ly Company 
1720 Oliver 
Pittsburgh, eane vania 


Superior 3s irea ¥ Works & Supply Co. 
eevaned adiies 


Western Supply Company 
424 North Boulder Avenue 
Tulsa 1, Oklahoma 


Pittsburgh Steel Company 


Grant Building *- 


Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 





District Sales Offices 











Atlanta Columbus _ Detroii New York Tulsa 
Chicago Dallas Houston Philadelphia Warren, Ohio 
Cleveland Dayton Los Angeles Pittsburgh 
























if you are buying 


a business or 
planning a merger... 


Consider these tacts: 


Associates regularly furnishes “turn around” money in 
multi-million amounts, and provides funds for continuing 
working capital requirements. 


Often more than cash is needed! Associates makes avail- 
able unusual skill and knowledge in helping to facilitate 
buyouts, mergers and similar transactions. 


Extensive experience with complex or uncommon situa- 
tions enables Associates to deal decisively with problems 
related to capital structure. 


if you need funds 
for current business purposes 


Then consider this tact: 


Associates provides a full commercial financing service. A 
loan against accounts receivable, inventory, or machinery 
and equipment may furnish the funds you need for cur- 
rent working capital, or for expansion purposes. 


Associates does not seek to share in ownership, 
management, or profits! 


Your cost is a specific charge . . . predeter- 
mined, and tax-deductible! 


Your relationship with Associates is fully con- 
fidential, of course. 


An inquiry implies no obligation. 


Associates Discount Corporation 


122 E. 42nd St., New York 17 208 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 4 
Phone MUrray Hill 2-O920 Phone Financial 6-O965 


A subsidiary 
of Associates Investment Company 


Home Offices: South Bend, Indiana 
Total Assets in Excess of $800,000,000 


the man from Associates 


A specialist in corporate financial 
problems—and service 














116 New Products 


which to draw its heat in winter. And 
this is a definite drawback in crowded 
or dry areas. The York heat pump 
draws all heat from outside air. 

Since it is more difficult to get suffi- 
cient heat to warm a building from 
cold air than from cold water, the 
refrigerant gases in an air-to-air heat 
pump must operate under greater pres- 
sure and temperature changes. To do 
this, the York system uses a technique 
known as compound compression. 
¢ How It Works—When the system 
is operating as a cooler, the refrigerant 
gas goes through a one-stage compres- 
sor. The hot compressed gas then 
gives up its heat to the outside air by 
passing through a set of external coils. 
After that, it is brought back to im- 
terior cooling units where it expands, 
absorbing heat in the process. Air 
drawn over these cooling coils is piped 
into the building. 

When the system is used to supply 
interior heat, the above process is re- 
versed. But to build up sufficient pres- 
sure in the refrigerant so that it will 
give up the relatively small amount of 
heat it can collect from cold winter 
air, the York system automatically 
switches from a single-stage heat pump 
to a two-stage pump. This means that 
in a three-cylinder pump, compressed 
gases from two of the cylinders go to 
a third for an added boost. In the 
summer, during single-stage operation, 
the three cylinders act in parallel. 
¢ New Application—While compound 
compression has been used extensively 
in cooling ice cream plants and in the 
frozen food industry, York’s system is 
said to be its first application with an 
air source heat pump. 

The company claims that its system 
will produce about 674% more heat 
in zero weather than other heat pumps 
on the market. Most of these use 
electric resistance units as auxiliary 
heat sources when the temperature 
drops under 20F. For this reason, it is 
claimed that the York units use about 
half as much electric current when the 
temperature gets into the low ranges. 
¢ Cost—The initial cost of the York 
system will be about the same or less 
than a conventional air-conditioning 
cooling system and a separate heating 
system. There is a definite saving in 
space because only one set of equip- 
ment is needed instead of two. 

For the first installation, the Ro- 
anoke department store, the complete 
York system cost about $212,000, com- 
pared with an estimated $225,000 for 
a conventional dual system. This in- 
stallation has three reciprocating com- 
pressors and three rotary compresscrs. 

At present, the equipment is only 
available for industriai and commercial 
use. But York hopes to have packaged 
units suitable for home installation 
available during 1957. eno 
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FRIGIDAIRE 


LOW COST CUSTOM COOLING 





is so very flexible! 


A complete duct system Suspended from the ceiling 
There’s 4-way flexibility with Frigidaire Custom 
Cooling: location, capacity, cost and type of in- 
stallation. Frigidaire systems can be designed to 
meet your needs exactly—to fit your space with 
compact, self-contained units or with remote 
systems installed out of sight, out of mind. Wide 
range of capacities—2 to 15 tons. 


Cost? Lower than you think when you can 
select just the right system, nothing more. And 
if water is scarce or costly in your area, optional 
air-cooled equipment is available. 


GENUINE CMe 
GENERAL | 
MOTORS 





Add-on cooling 


Call your Frigidaire Air Conditioning Dealer 
now. He’s listed in the Yellow Pages. Let him 
show you how Custom Cooling can give a boost 
to your business through new customer comfort 
and improved employee morale. Or write 
FRIGIDAIRE DIVISION, General Motors Corporation, 
Dayton 1, Ohio. In CanapA, Toronto 13, Ontario. 


SGOFRIGIDAI 
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Products 


ait QUTSTANOING ACV ANT AGES 
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Johns-Manville 


DUTCH BRAND 
Pp em op wWUerts 


Ice Box Style Note 


The man in the freezer above is test- 
ing out a new insulated garment made 
by Budd Insulated Products Co., of 
Larchmont, N. Y. The material, called 
Temp-Tron, is a combination of wool, 
acetate, and Dacron fabricated to pre- 
vent matting and lumping and thus pre- 
scrve insulating air cells for the life of 
the garment. The company claims that 
Temp-Tron garment gives protection at 
—20F yet is comfortable in ordinary 
temperatures. 


NEW PRODUCTS BRIEFS 


High-voltage silicon rectifiers that can 
handle up to 1,500 volts and 0.1 amp. 
are being made by Texas Instruments 
Inc., of Dallas. The units are designed 
to take over jobs that usually require 
several lower voltage rectifiers hooked 
in series. The five models now available 
are primarily for power supply work. 
Price of the least expensive model is 
$6.50 in batches of 5,000. 
» 
Concrete core drilling machines that 
feed the drill bits automatically by hy- 
draulic pressure have been built by 
Molco Drilling Machines, Inc., of 
Washington, D. C. The unit's diamond 
faced bits can drill out cores from 1 in. 
to 14 in. through reinforced concrete, 
tile, and other hard building materials. 
The machine, powered by either a gas- 
oline or electric motor, can drill at any 
angle. Price: $640 to $1,475. 
> 

Low-priced transistors for use in high- 
fidelity equipment and broadcast re- 
ceivers are being manufactured by Gen- 
eral Electric Co., in Syracuse. Ten 
models of the new germanium transis- 
tors are available. Prices, in quantity 
lots for equipment manufacturers, range 
from $1.40 to $2.35 apiece. 
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FT hata) Mire Phealicesls ocala nail 


eer er eeeereeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeneeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


including place for telephone* — 
organize everything from paper 
clips to records. 

Actually a Shaw-Walker 
Work-Organizer Desk has an in- 
genious ability to lend a hand 
—you find working materials 
A desk can be more than a place at which to work. without hunting. Use it just one week and you'll be 
It can be an important aid to getting work done amazed at how much smoother the day’s work goes. 
easier and more efficiently. This Shaw-Walker Work- See what’s new in other time-saving, space-saving 
Organizer Desk is working proof of that fact. office equipment; get 292-page illustrated “Office 

With a Shaw-Walker desk you make a clean Guide.” Free, when requested on business letterhead. 
sweep of clutter and confusion. Drawer interiors— Write Shaw-Walker, Muskegon 76, Mich. 


Telephone in the desk drawer! Just one of many 


for the man behind a Shaw-Walker desk. 


; revolutionary advances that eliminate desk clutter 


eeeeeeereeoeer ee ee ee eee eee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeneeeee 


* In some cities the phone company hesitates to install phone in drawer 
Pt but will do so when shown our Simplified Plan, 


GHAW-WALKER nee ense vere omen esa 


Muskegon 76, Mich. Representatives Everywhere 
A ERS RRA OS 








our engineers 
‘never had it 
so good!’ 


We've just moved engineering aad 
sales into a new and modern office. 
You have probably experienced 
“vrowing-pains” in your company 
similar to the problems we have 


just licked. 


Of course, the year ’round air 
conditioning and all other mod- 
ern conveniences weren’t in- 
cluded just to make our engi- 
neers happy. Our latest growth 
is to make more room for per- 
sonnel so we can better serve 


our customers, 


Now that we're situated 
in our new offices, we'd 
welcome the opportunity to 
be of assistance. Let as 
show you what we can do 
for you in the way of 
Paper Mill and Electro- 
Prod- 


is a- 


type Machinery. 
uct information 
vailable in our 


booklet. 


com- 
pany Write 
for it. 


BEF ME MORAN E  Springticis 
OHIO 


MFG. CO., INC. 
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reactors; because the metal does not absorb neutrons, it’s now getting a big . . . 


Atomic Push for Zirconium 


The bright future that’s opening up 
for atomic power is casting a reflective 
glow on the prospects of zirconium. 
The multiplication of projects for build- 
ing nuclear reactors has just given a 
king-sized production boost to this neu- 
tron-hating metal. 

The Atomic Energy Commission an- 
nounced last week it had contracted for 
an annual zirconium production of 2.2- 
million Ib. for the next five years. With 
present zirconium production running 
slightly above 300,000 Ib. annually, 
AEC’s move will catapult the metal 
to more than seven times its current 
output. It’s also expected to result in 
cutting the price in half. 
¢ Winners—The contracts signed by 
AEC call for: 

¢ National Distillers Products 
Corp. to supply 1-million Ib. a year of 
reactor grade zirconium from a new 1.5- 
million-lb.capacity plant to be con- 
structed at Ashtabula, Ohio. 

¢ NRC Metals Corp., a subsidiary 
of National Research Corp., Cam- 
bridge, Mass., to suppiy 700,000 Ib. an- 


nually from a new plant near Pensacola, 
Fla. 

¢ Carborundum Metals Co. to pro- 
vide 500,000 Ib. a year from expansion 
of its facilities at Parkersburg, W. Va. 

The new plants and facilities are 
expected to get into production in mid- 
1957. Meanwhile, production will be 
boosted at existing facilities. 

Carborundum Metals, the AEC’s cur- 
rent domestic supplier of zirconium, will 
step up output at Akron, N. Y. from 
200,000 Ib. a year to 325,000 Ib. The 
pilot zirconium plant of the Bureau of 
Mines at Albany, Ore., is being reacti- 
vated in August and will be operated 
by the Wah Chang Corp., of New 
York, with an output of 300,000 Ib. a 
year. 

Until zirconium production gets into 
high gear, 200,000 Ib. of the reactor 
— product will also be imported 
tom Japan for the AEC by the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. 
¢ Answer—Zirconium is the answer to 
the nuclear reactor maker’s prayer for 
several reasons, but the principal one 
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CARRIER? does the “IMPOSSIBLE” 


for the biggest names in industry ! 


Magic! — broken glass 
becomes duck soup! 


‘You can’t see it—but broken and 
molten glass is being moved to storage 
on that Carrier Natural-Frequency Con- 
veyor in Corning’s Wellsboro Plant. 
The broken glass (called cullet) used 
to be collected in metal tote boxes, 
doused with water, then taken to stor- 
age with a fork-lift truck. 

Excess man power was involved in 
the operation—three men were used in 
non-productive capacities to move the 
tote boxes. A tremendous amount of 
water was consumed by the process, 
and steam from the molten glass and 
water caused corrosion problems that 
were not easily dealt with. Steam and 
water overflow also made large areas 
of the sub-basement untenable. 

Cleaning up this operation was ob- 
viously no job for a boy. But for Car- 
rier engineers it was almost routine. 


Working with the manufacturer, they 
soon designed a series of Natural- 
Frequency Conveyors to take on the 
whole dirty job, automatically and con- 
tinuously! 

The molten and broken glass is now 
fed directly onto Carrier Conveyors. 
Pools of water—plus vibration—com- 
bine to size, quench, cool and dry the 
material, while it is being conveyed. 
No man-power, no fork-lift truck, no 
mess, What's more, the pans are cov- 


ered so that steam is exhausted outside 
the plant, and water costs are running 
$25 less per day! 

What’s the big headache in your op- 
eration? Whether it’s as dramatic as 
this or fairly run-of-the-mill, you'll be 
smart to check with Carrier—pioneers 
in the design and manufacture of really 
practical vibrating conveyors and proc- 
essing equipment. Write direct for full 
details and a copy of our new general 

Bulletin 112. 


CARRIER 


MATYURAL-FREQUENCY— 
CONVEYORS 


200 North /~ckson Street, Lovisville 2, Kentucky 








LIPTON 
PICKS 
VIRGINIA 


for America’s largest 
tea plant 


Few companies can top Lipton in 
plant locating experience. There 
are eight major Lipton plants in 
North America alone. So it really 
meant something when Lipton 
picked Virginia for America’s 
largest and the world’s most mod- 
ern tea processing and packing 
plant. And in Virginia, Lipton 
picked the James River Valley, 
served by Commonwealth Natu- 
ral Gas. 


You Can Profit by the same 
plant advantages Lipton and other 
leading manufacturers are finding 
in this natural center of the East. 
Ample Low-cost Natural Gas 
...as well as other forms of power, 


if needed . 


Top Transportation. Over 300 
ship lines... 3 airlines . ..9 major 
railroads and 45 truck lines. 
Choice deepwater frontage avail- 
able up to 90 miles inland along 
the james .. . short haul to the big 
Northeastern and Southern mar- 
kets . . . favorable freight rates to 
the Mid-West. 

Unlimited ,Water Resources 
from the James River and under- 
ground ... no waste disposal 
problems. 

Plentiful Manpower . . . mild 
climate . . . favorable taxes . . . 
sound government. 

For complete information — 
plus details on choice plant sites 
in Virginia, write today. 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT DEPARTMENT 


Commonwealth Natural Gas Corp. 
116 Seuth Third Street 


122 Production 


e Richmond, Virginia 





is that pure zirconium simply won’t 
have any truck with neutrons. It does 
not absorb the neutrons, but lets them 
pass right through it. That means that 
in a nuclear reactor it will not absorb 
the neutrons that are necessary to main- 
tain a chain reaction. 

Zirconium is also highly corrosion- 
resistant. Consequently it can be used 
to hold corrosive reactor coolants, such 
as liquid sodium metal. It also has a 
high melting point, and so can with- 
stand high temperatures in a reactor. 

Use of zirconium in nuclear reactors 
is not new—zirconium alloys were used, 
for example, in building such reactors 
as the one in the submarine Nautilus. 
But the demand for zirconium increases 
with the spread of nuclear reactor proj- 
ects. 
¢ Purity—One trouble has been this: 
Though zirconium occurs in great quan- 
tities throughout the world, processing 
it to reactor grade purity is an expen- 
sive process. 

In the U.S., the mineral is obtained 
chiefly from zircon sand from the Flor- 
ida beaches. Known deposits are esti- 
mated at 15-million tons. Zircon sand 
sells for $30 a ton. 

The hitch is that along with zircon- 

ium ore, as it’s found in nature, another 
metal is present—hafnium. Hafnium 
has almost identical chemical proper- 
ties to zirconium, and this makes it 
extremely difficult to separate the two. 
But separated they must be, if the zir- 
conium is to be used in atomic reactors 
—because, in contrast to zirconium, 
hafnium has a strange affinity for neu- 
trons. 
e Processing—There are several differ- 
ent methods for reducing zirconium 
ores to get the metal. Some are very 
similar to those used for titanium. All 
the reduction methods give a sponge- 
like metallic product. 

Zirconium is difficult to melt, and 
contaminates easily. But by arc-melting 
the sponge in a vacuum or under in- 
ert gas atmospheres, ingots are made. 
Powder metallurgy techniques are also 
in use to produce finished forms. Fab- 
ricated zirconium sells for $27 per Ib. 
¢ Price—Besides its uses for nuclear re- 
actors, zirconium has some applications 
in the chemical process industry, since 
it is very resistant to hydrochloric acid 
and caustic soda. It is also used in 
surgical instruments and supplies, radio 
tubes, and the spinnerets used in man- 
ufacture of rayon. 

In commercial uses, the metal does 
not have to be hafnium-free. Present 
market price for commercial grade is 
around $10 per Ib., but this is expected 
to drop to $3.50 as sufficient volume 
develops. The hafnium-free reactor 
gtade sells for about $14 per Ib. in 
sponge form. The AEC’s new five-vear 
procurement program is expected to cut 
this by 50%. END 
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GF PARTITIONS ILLUSTRATED ARE IN PEBBLE BEIGE. GENERALAIRE DESK AND CONSOLIDATOR UNITS ARE IN PINE FROST GREEN, 


‘Whect the weed. for mune private office with GF STEEL PARTITIONS 


The economical dollars and sense way to improve 


supervisor morale and efficiency 


e Now, cost is no bar to your giving 
supervisors and other key people the 


privacy they need. 


With GF steel partitions you can quickly 
tailor open office areas into efficiently 
arranged private enclosures—and at less 
than a third the cost of permanent walls. 
Then for a desk, seat each man at a 
smart, convenient, reasonably priced 
Generalaire. Supplement it with one or 


more of the new GF Consolidator units 
—to provide extra work surfaces, shelv- 
ing, file drawers, book case, telephone 
stand. Everything in sturdy steel, with 
smart lines and matching colors! 

Like the furniture, GF partitions are 
free standing and easily movable. 'They 
do not interfere with present lighting, 
heating, ventilating or air conditioning 
arrangements. You assemble them with 
a wrench and screw driver. 


MODE-MAKER DESKS ® GOODFORM ALUMINUM CHAIRS 
SUPER-FILER MECHANIZED FILING EQUIPMENT @ GF ADJUSTABLE STEEL SHELVING 


GF metal business furniture is a GOOD investment 


Panels are fabricated of heavy gauge 
steel, with inserts of glass or acoustical 
materials, as desired. Panels, posts and 
doors come in standard sizes and in 
four heights. There is almost no limit 
to the shapes and sizes of offices and 
furniture arrangements possible in a 
given floor space. 


Look at these modern partitions and 
furniture at the local GF showroom. 
See your classified phone book for the 
address. Or write for a color catalog. 
The General Fireproofing Company, 
Dept. B-64, Youngstown 1, Ohio. 


© GF Co. 1956 


GENERAL 
FIREPROOFIN 
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Huge trucks rush tree-ripened oranges 
from groves to nearby canneries, where 
in just 20 minutes the goiden fruit is con- 
centrated and packed into cans of steel. 


Canneries hum 24 hours a day packing 
fresh-frozen orange juice at the fruit’s 
peak of taste and vitamin perfection. 
Each cannery averages 2,000 boxes a day. 


Ff 


Technicians in immaculate laboratories 
in Florida canneries test the concentrate 
for that just-squeezed flavor and nu- 
trition desired by millions of families. 


THIS 1S NATIONAL STEEL 


“We pulled off Florida's 
biggest squeeze play!” 


A noted researcher tells how frozen orange 


juice has rewritten America’s grocery lists, 


and how steel helped make this possible 


LAKELAND, 
FLA. Almost 
overnight fresh- 
frozen concen- 
trated orange 
juice has be- 
come the big 
Florida freeze 
that paid off. 

Here’s the fascinating story as told 
by Dr. L. G. MacDowell, research 
director of the Florida Citrus Com- 
mission and an important man- 
behind-the-scenes of a booming in- 
dustry that’s only 10 years old. 

“By removing *4 of the bulk (water) 
of an orange, the industry is able to 
concentrate from 9 to 12 oranges in 
each 6-oz. can. This makes for econ- 
omy in handling and shipping, since 
the housewife restores the bulk simply 
by adding water. By takirg the 
‘squeeze’ out of orange juice and 
freezing in all the delicious taste and 
nourishing vitamin C, the frozen con- 
centrate industry has grown at an 
almost unbelievable rate.” 


Dr. L. GC. MacDowell 


Look what’s happened 


“Just consider this. In 1944-45, when 
we started packing frozen orange 
juice concentrate, only 226 thousand 
gallons went into cans. But in 1954-55 
alone, we sealed 67 million gallons 
of this concentrate in cans. 

“To meet this fabulous demand for 
concentrate, over 50 percent of the 
orange crop now is needed each year. 
Where there was only one concen- 
trating plant 10 years ago, there are 


24 today. These plants, located min- 
utes away from the orange groves, 
take the golden harvest of 12 million 
trees each year.” 


How steel helped 


“Once we had licked the problem of 
how to make frozen orange juice con- 
centrate, it was only logical to choose 
cans as the container,” the scientist 
continued. 

Dr. MacDowell led a team of re- 
search chemists who developed the 
processing method which gives frozen 
concentrate orange juice its 
just-squeezed flavor and wholesome 
nutrition. 

Cans were chosen because they’re 
hermetically sealed, thus assuring 
peak taste and vitamin values. Of 
course, the can is sanitary and it’s 
used only once. It won’t break or 
shatter. What’s more, it’s easy to 
carry, ship, and to store. 

Cans are strong, because they are 
approximately 99 percent steel, with 
a coating of tin to make them resist- 
ant to corrosion. And they’re compact, 
adding only a fraction of an inch to 
their contents. 


fresh, 


National’s role 


Our Weirton Steel Company is a 
leading supplier of the electrolytic 
and hot-dipped tin plate needed for 
the 11/2 billion cans the frozen orange 
concentrate industry required last 
year, and for the more than 35 billion 
cans made each year to bring you a 
tremendous variety of fruits, vege- 





























Giant squeezers take all the fuss out of preparing vitamin-rich orange juice. With 


water removed, juice of 9 to 12 oranges is concentrated into one handy 6-oz. can, 


tables, soups, meat, fish and milk, as 
well as the thousands of non-food 
products packed in cans. 

Tin plate, of course, is just one of the 
many steels made by National Steel. 
Our research and production men 
work closely with customers in many 


fields to provide steels for the better 
products of all American industry. 

At National Steel, our constant goal 
is to produce still better and better 
steels of the quality and in the quantity 
wanted, at the lowest possible cost to 
our customers. 


NATIONAL STEEL ) CORPORATION 


GRANT BUILDING 


PITTSBURGH, PA, 


NATIONAL 
STEEL 


THIS IS 
NATIONAL STEEL 
GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION 
WEIRTON STEEL COMPANY 
STRAN-STEEL CORPORATION 
THE HANNA FURNACE CORPORATION 
HANNA IRON ORE COMPANY 
NATIONAL MINES CORPORATION 
NATIONAL STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 





GLOBE-WERNICKE makes business a pleasure 


You'll marvel at the satisfying, tasteful beauty of Globe-Wernicke 


equipment with its comfort and conveniences. Handsome Streamliner 
metal desks, with their smooth-flowing smartness and compact effi- 
ciency, mark your office as a pleasant business home. Versatile Techni- 
plan turns its modular components into corners to give you working 
space where none existed before. And, Globe-Wernicke files safely 
guard your records and communications. 

If you would like to see how the world’s finest office 
equipment will add dignity and efficiency to your offices, 
call your Globe-Wernicke dealer* today for free illustrated 
literature, or write us direct, Dept. AS , 


“Streamliner” and “Techniplan” are U.S. Reg. trade marks. 


Cc &.8 


*Dealers listed in Yellow Pages CINCINNATI 12, OHIO 


under “Office Furniture.” 


FOR 74 YEARS, MANUFACTURERS OF THE WORLD’S FINEST OFFICE EQUIPMENT, SYSTEMS, AND FILING SUPPLIES 








Polyethylene Has a New Cousin 


M This is ethylene 


“ This is propylene, 


When joined together, these molecules make polyethylene. 


second member of the family. Joined together, 


these molecules make the new cousin, 


polypropylene. 


” Now there’sanewtechnique that may make polypropylene a promising rival of 
nylon, styrene, vinyl as well as polyethylene in. . . 


PIPE 


PACKAGING 


FILMS 


FIBERS 


MOLDED PRODUCTS 


Another Challenger in Plastics 


The petrochemical industry is spread- 
ing the welcome mat for another new 
plastic resin that promises to rival the 
super polyethylene announced a year 
ago (BW—May14’55,p48). 

The new crystalline resin, weighted 
down with the name of isotactic poly- 
propylene, is formed from propylene by 
a new technique for hooking together 
the molecules of that common petro- 
chemical (chart). Polypropylene belongs 
to the same family—the polyolefins—that 
has had spectacular success in polyethy- 
lene, which is now the leading plastic in 
terms of production capacity. 
¢ Italian Process—The new catalytic 
process of producing polypropylene par- 
allels the techniques by which Karl 
Ziegler in Germany and the Phillips 
Petroleum Co. in the U.S. developed 
the low-pressure super polyethylene, 
marketed under such trade names as 
Super Dylan and Marlex. 

In each case, the catalyst is used to 
help produce longer chains of molecules 
in more regular shapes. The mo A 
molecules are the basic building-blocks 
of plastics and synthetic rubbers. 

Fundamental research in polypropy- 
lene is credited to Prof. Guido Natta of 
the Milan Polytechnical Institute. Natta 
is consultant to the Italian firm of 
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Montecatini, and he and the company 
hold patents jointly. In June, Natta 
will arrive in New York to talk about 
commercial use of his process. He says 
about 20 U.S. companies have expressed 
interest in obtaining licenses. 

Cheap and Useful—From the stand- 
point of low cost and the properties 
that are claimed for it, the new type of 
polypropylene looks good: 

e Its raw material, propylene, is an 
abundant petrochemical product of oil 
refineries. It now costs less than one- 
fifth as much as ethylene, the raw mate- 
rial for polyethylene plastics. 

¢ Its physical properties give it a 
chance to fill many of the uses that now 
require higher-priced plastics such as 
nylon or the polyester films and fibers. 
Montecatini claims that the Natta-proc- 
ess polypropylene is suitable for many 
of the same uses as the super poly- 
ethylene. It can aiso be blended with 
other resins to obtain combinations of 
qualities. 
¢ Long Struggle—If the new stuff per- 
forms as its developers claim, it will 
spell success where many other tre- 
searchers here and abroad have failed. 
Polypropylene produced by earlier meth- 
ods had a way of coming out brittle, 
sensitive to breakdown by light and 


oxidation. The catalytic process worked 
out by Natta is supposed to yield a 
stronger, more homogeneous crystal 
structure that isn’t vulnerable to these 
flaws. 

In polyethylene, the Ziegler and Phil- 
lips catalytic processes have had a re- 
volutionary effect. The super poly has 
greater rigidity and heat resistance, 
making it more useful in pipe and 
structural moldings. 
¢ Evaluation—So far, few samples of 
the new polypropylene resin have been 
available, but those who have seen 
them are optimistic. Dr. Herman Mark 
of Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute pre- 
dicts a bright future for the stuff in 
films, fibers, and molding compounds. 
Others go only as far as to say the proc- 
ess is scientifically “very interesting.” 

Abundance and low cost of raw mate- 
rials makes the new resin tempting, es- 
pecially to polyethylene producers. (In 
cracking propane to get ethylene, an 
equal amount of propylene is produced.) 
At current ethylene prices, about 5¢ a 
lb., the propylene would cost only 
about 4¢ a Ib. Of course, if polypropy- 
lene became a high-tonnage resin, de- 
mand would boost the price of propy- 
lene, and the cost of ethylene would 
drop proportionately. END, 
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ALBERT PICK 
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The finest hotel accommodations 
owait you at the Fort Shelby, 
lafayette and First streets, in the 
heort of Detroit's business and 
entertainment centers. 900 rooms 
and luxurious suites, many air-con- 
ditioned; television rooms avoail- 
able. Ideal convention and meet- 
ing facilities. Superb cuisine and 
beverages in the Empire Room, 
ynique Tiger Bar, and Java Room. 
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Pick Credit Card 
and information booklets 
Pick Hoteis Corporation 
Dept. 8-103, 20 N. Wacker, Chicago 6 
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Prefabricated dormitories will sprout on 
Purdue University campus. National 
Homes’ bid of $1,216,433.31 was the 
lowest for the construction of 36 one- 
story dormitory courts to accommodate 
700 single students. The units will be 
topped with built-up marble chip roofs, 
have exteriors of brick, and cement as- 
bestos shingles. 
- 

The Atomic Energy Commission gave 
American Machine & Foundry Co. the 
go-ahead to build a reactor for the Rural 
Cooperative Power Assn. of Elk River, 
Minn. AMF claims that RCPA can 
produce atomic power cheaper than 
electric power from coal, because coal 
costs in Minnesota are above national 
average. RCPA currently produces elec- 
tric power at a cost. of 9 mills per kw.; 
AMF estimates the nuclear reactor will 
cut that to less than 8 mills per kw. 


. 
A multimillion-dollar plant to manufac- 
ture switch gear distribution apparatus 
will be built by Westinghouse Electric 
Corp. near Bloomington, Ind. The new 
plant, scheduled for completion by late 
1957, will produce capacitors and light- 
ning arresters for electric power trans- 
mission systems as well as cut-outs and 
other equipment for medium-voltage 
distribution lines. 


e 
Pure titanium sponge is being produced 
by Electro Metallurgical Co., a Pg 
of Union Carbide & Carbon Co., 
Ashtabula, Ohio. The company uses a 
sodium reduction process rather than 
magnesium reduction commonly used 
in the Kroll process. 

° 
A $40-million plant to develop and pro- 
duce a 5,000-mile-range intercontinen- 
tal ballistics missile will be built by the 
Convair Div. of General Dynamics at 
Sorrento, Calif. The new facility will 
occupy a 280-acre site, and will employ 
6,600 by 1958. 

e 
The T-58 turboshaft engine, made by 
General Electric for use in Sikorsky’s 
S-58 helicopter and other light helicop- 
ters, has been unveiled by the Navy. 
Officials describe the gas turbine engine 
as “pound for pound the most powerful 
turboshaft,” expect it to lead the way 
for converting all helicopters to gas tur- 
bine power. The engine weighs 325 Ib., 
and produces, 1,000 hp 

* 
The first transcontinental hookup of 
electrical transmission lines will come 
next week when a Bureau of Reclama- 
tion line connecting Fort Randall Dam 
at Pickstown, S. D. and Garrison Dam 
at Riverdale, N. D. is placed in service. 
The link will complete circuits from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific. 


Stuck? 


Got problems in design 
miniaturization that remind 
_ you of this? Send for the 
inside info on how over 500 
types and sizes of M.P.B. "sk 
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such as these will help to 
make things easier 
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MINIATURE PRECISION BEARINGS, INC. 


11 Precision Park, Keene, N. H. 
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Over $3.5-Billion of Corporate Securities 


Were Sold Privately Last Year... 
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Direct Deals Are Still Big 


U.S. corporations last year churned 
out a record high tide of debt paper— 
they sold about $7.6-billion worth of 
obligations in the form of bonds and 
notes. This was a rise of $150-million 
in debt offerings over 1954. But the 
gain came wholly via caer offerings 
of bonds and notes. e sale of debt 
through private, or direct, placement to 
one or a few investors declined slightly: 
It was off about $40-million from the 
$3.7-billion of 1954. 
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Private placements of bonds and 
notes ran down to less than half—just 
47%—of all debt flotations last year. 
It stood at its high of 60% in 1951. 
In the 1948-1952 period, when interest 
rates were generally stable and low, the 
average was 54%. 

If you exclude public utility financ- 
ing, which is largely done publicly be- 
cause of competitive bid requirements, 
private placements accounted for 60% 
of all debt offerings last year. 


The fact that private placements 
have slacked off recently is not so 
much a rap on the device itself as on 
the instability of the bond market since 
early 1953. Institutional investors are 
extremely rate-conscious, and in times 
of fluctuating bond markets are some- 
times reluctant to commit themselves 
to a deal at, say, 34%, for fear that 
within a few months the comparable 
rate will be 332%. 

Right now, this situation is compli- 
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Locate in 





Three master streams, the Mis- 
sissippi, Cumberland and Ten- 
nessee, and tributaries, furnish 
a never-ending supply of sur- 
face water with hardness as low 
as 11 parts per million. Drilled 
wells produce from 500,000 to 
over 1,000,000 gallons daily. 
Many municipal systems are 
already adequate for limited 
industrial needs. 





In addition to 
fine living 
conditions, 
most of these 
250 towns 
offer a sur- 
plus of easily- 
trained, 
99.5% native-born labor. 

For full information about Ten- 
nessee’s towns, water supply 


and other assets, write for 
booklet. 
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BOOKLET 
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cated by tight money. Many insurance 
companies—and they are the lenders in 
more than 95% of private placements 
~—are fully committed for the next six 
to nine months. To go into new com- 
mitments, they would have to sell secu- 
rities, usually governments, from their 
portfolios. Most of the insurance comi- 
panies already have unloaded some 
governments to take on new commit- 
ments at more handsome yields. But 
further sales, in many cases, involve 
price losses so high that rates on new 
deals have to be extremely sweet to 
compensate. 

So the lenders of long-term funds 
are picking up only the sweetest deals 
and turning a deaf ear when terms 
don’t meet their often stiff require- 
ments. 

Under such conditions, some com- 
— may be better off trying to float 
ong-term debt issues publicly, or, tak- 
ing advantage of a strong bull market, 
float debentures with a stock conversion 
privilege. For big, well-known com- 
panies, the public offering is probably 
the better source for debt capital. They 
can generally command the lowest 
rates possible. 
¢ Way Out—But the less well-known 
corporate names are stuck. Their lower- 
rated bonds have to carry coupons that 
would be prohibitive over a 20 or 
25-year span. 

The private route is likely the best 
way for them, though they have to pay 
one-eight of a point move right now 
to get institutions interested. But they 
can save the high underwriting and 
printing expenses of a public offering. 

It has been estimated that the cost 

of a private sale is about one-third that 
of a public offering. Private sales don’t 
have to be registered with the Securities 
& Exchange Commission. The bor- 
rower doesn’t have to see the price of 
his bonds bounce around as they might 
once they’re on the public market. 
(Bonds bought in a private sale usually 
can be resold, but they seldom are.) 
* Coming Traffic—This year and next, 
the private route to debt capital may 
be more heavily traveled. A_ record 
schedule of capital expenditure is set 
for the next 18 months and more. And 
when a company raises money by direct 
placement, it’s possible for it to get 
a long-term commitment for funds for 
expansion, yet to draw down those 
funds only as it needs them. It pays 
interest only on the amount it takes 
down, doesn’t have to borrow a big 
wad of cash that it may not really need 
for a year or 18 months hence. 

Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Corp. 
last week completed its second large 
direct placement--$130-million worth 
of 44% bonds that it will take down 
over an 18-month period. Last Sep- 
tember, Kaiser sold $20-million worth 
of bonds to 22 institutions at 33%, 


and agreed to take down an additional 
$20-million worth before next August. 
¢ Face-to-Face Deals—Many large and 
small companies like private _place- 
ments. They can negotiate face-to-face 
with the lender and often a borrower 
can better explain his problems to one 
or a few lenders than to many hundreds 
via a prospectus. Terms are often more 
tailor-made to fit the borrowers’ needs 
than is possible in a public offering. 
However, terms for a public offering 
are usually less strict than for a direct 
placement. 

In a public sale, the borrower writes 
his registration statement, and once it 
is approved by SEC, offers securities to 
the public on a take-it-or-leave-it basis. 

In a private sale, the company treas- 
urer negotiates with insurance company 
treasurers or pension fund managers, 
who set most of the terms of the 
lending agreement. Because of this, 
sinking fund requirements are likely to 
be stiff and few private sale securities 
have call provisions—insurance com- 
panies want their interest through the 
full life of the bonds. 

For over half of all direct place- 
ments, the borrowers go straight to the 
insurance companies. An investment 
banker or broker is involved as inter- 
mediary in the other private deals. He 
handles the transaction, gets a fee for 
his service. Direct placements carried 
out without benefit of investment bank- 
ers are often little more than long- 
term agreements between a corporation 
and insurance company following one 
successful deal. Many personal rela- 
tionships have built up from direct 
placements, and in these cases, com- 
panies feel they don’t need the advice 
of an investment banker. 
¢ Bankers’ Role—It isn’t the big bor- 
rowers, though, that try to make direct 
placements solo. Most big deals, such 
as Kaiser’s, are carried out under the 
wing of one of Wall Street’s invest- 
ment bankers. These banking houses 
have at ieast one man, often a whole 
group, who know just where to take 
each kind of securities for a direct deal. 
¢ Insurances’s Favorite—How well the 
insurance companies like private place- 
ments shows up clearly in their collec- 
tive balance sheet. They have a total 
estimated corporate bond portfolio of 
nearly $40-billion, and about 60% they 
purchased privately. ; 

Roughly two-thirds of all private 
placements are in amounis over $5-mil- 
lion, with nearly 30% in the $50-mil- 
lion-and-over category. Some big life 
companies like big amounts, and often 
won't bother with direct placements 
of less than $2-million unless the return 
is specially attractive. Today, though, 
the fast-growing pension funds and 
investment trusts have become prime 
targets for companies seeking long-term 
money directly. END 
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“Our first stainless steel tank trailer is 
20 years old...still in good condition” 


says Edward J. Smith, Superintendent of Equipment, P. B. Mutrie Motor Transport, Inc., Waltham, Massachusetts 





“Stainless cleans so easily we haul acids one way, 
phenol on return trip” 


“Our 20 years’ experience with stainless steel tank trailers 
has shown us this: 


“With stainless tanks we can be sure of corrosion resistance 
and ease of cleaning. They also prevent contamination, 
prolong tank life, reduce maintenance, increase fleet flexi- 
bility, provide more usable miles, gain shipper acceptance 
and give us attractive highway advertising. 


“Hauling more than 400 kinds of chemicals, as we do on 
a regular basis, demands that we be able to bring a truck 
off an acid haul, wash it up, and shift it to phenol or another 


chemical. Ease of cleaning the tanks not only reduces off- 
the-road time of the units, but serves the dual purpose of cut- 
ting down on maintenance and cleaning time at the depot.” 


Tank trailers are only one of hundreds of uses for Armco 
Stainless Steels. Armco produces more than 50 different 
grades of stainless. These steels of lasting beauty offer 
many combinations of properties— varying degrees of heat 
resistance, corrosion resistance, hardness and strength. 


Armco Stainless is a money-saving, value-adding steel for 
many kinds of products and equipment. What about prod- 
ucts you make, buy or sell? Call or write us for complete 
information about Armco Stainless Steel. 


ARMCO STEEL CORPORATION Rr 


MIDDLETOWN, OHIO 


SHEFFIELD STEEL DIVISION - ARMCO DRAINAGE & METAL PRODUCTS, INC. - THE ARMCO INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION 
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Life for aluminum 


At last, you can buy clear lacquers 
that fully reveal the natural beauty— 
yet dependably protect the finish of 
aluminum exposed to the outdoors, 
Secret of these lacquers’ success is use 
of a new film former—Half-Second 
Butyrate—made by Eastman Chemi- 
cal Products, Inc., Kingsport, Tenn. 


Half-Second Butyrate produces 
clear lacquer films that show amaz- 
ing resistance to breakdown and dis- 
coloration by sunlight. Tested in the 
laboratory and on exposure racks for 
several years, this material is now 
available in commercial lacquers 
under various tradenames. 


Durability of Half-Second Butyr- 
ate films was dramatically proved in 
a recently-concluded test. One of 
these commercial lacquers was “road 
tested” on an aluminum trailer truck 
that traveled 128,000 miles in 16 
months. 


The photo above reveals how the 
Butyrate-protected portion remained 
bright, unspotted and unpitted de- 
spite the attack of sunlight, water, 
gasoline, road chemicals, flying gravel 
and rapid temperature changes. Con- 
trast this with the dull, pitted, unpro- 
tected portion (right). 


Half-Second Butyrate lacquers can 
be applied quickly and inexpensively. 
No priming coat is needed—if the 
surface is properly cleaned. These 
lacquers can be formulated to deposit 
a film of adequate thickness with just 
one spray coat. Drying ovens are not 
needed—films dry in 3 to 5 minutes. 


If you make or use aluminum prod- 
ucts, we suggest you ask your lacquer 
supplier about the high degree of 
protection now possible with Half- 
Second Butyrate. Or, for more infor- 
mation, write to FASTMAN CHEMICAL 
PRODUCTS, INC., subsidiary of East- 
man Kodak Company, Kingsport, 
Tennessee. 
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Curb on Banking Empires 


Bank Holding Act, aimed at forcing bank holding com- 
panies to shed their non-banking interests, would hit giant 
Transamerica Corp. the hardest. 


After 20 years of trying, the advo- 
cates of federal legislation to regulate 
bank holding companies have finally 
succeeded. 

This week, Pres. Eisenhower had the 
final draft of the Bank Holding Act 
of 1956 providing for control and 
regulation of bank holding companies. 
Two weeks ago, the bill passed the 
Senate with only a few changes from 
the original bill pushed through the 
House last year. 

Basically the bill accomplishes two 
things: 

e It requires bank holding com- 
panies to divest themselves of all non- 
banking interests. 

e It virtually blocks any further 
expansion of holding companies across 
state lines. 
¢ Chief Target—The bill defines a 
bank holding company as a company 
that directly or indirectly controls 25% 
of the voting shares in each of two or 
more banks, or controls election of a 
majority of directors of two or more 
banks. But by the time a lengthy list 
of the exemptions runs its course, it is 
pointed most squarely at giant Trans- 
america Corp., which controls 23 banks 
in 11 Western states, and has profitable 
life insurance, real estate, and manu- 
facturing subsidiaries (BW —Oct.8’55, 
p56). 

There are about 163 companies in 
the country that own or control one or 
more banks. But 117 of these control 
only one bank, and are thereby ex- 
empted. A number of other companies 
are exempted because they are covered 
by the Investment Company Act, or 
have assets held in trust, or for religious 
reasons. Southern senators managed to 
wangle exemptions for holding com- 
panies in Kentucky, Florida, and Geor- 
ia. 
¢ Hardest Hit—Transamerica will be 
the hardest hit by the new legislation. 
This is because the bill calls for divesti- 
ture of all non-banking assets for bank 
holding companies, and TA has richer 
non-banking assets than any of the 
others involved. 

Transamerica’s non-banking assets 
totaled $715-million as of Dec. 31, 
1955. Its six companies had combined 
net income of nearly $20-million last 
year. The biggest asset in the bunch 
is the $517-million Occidental Life 
Insurance Co. of California, which also 
had net income totaling a tidy $12.7- 
million in 1955. 
¢ Way Out—Transamerica’s president, 


Frank N. Belgrano, Jr., has told TA 
shareholders that their investment in 
the non-banking companies is safe. 
*At last month’s annual meeting, Bel- 
grano hinted at what may be his way 
way out. 

Belgrano, who calls the bill “un- 
sound, unnecessary and _ discrimi- 
natory,” said that the company has no 
intention of giving away any assets, but 
rather would probably form another 
company—a holding company owning 
the assets of all TA’s non-banking sub- 
sidiaries. TA’s stockholders would own 
the stock of both companies. Even with 
the new regulation, Belgrano says, “We 
can find a way to continue our business 
on a profitable basis.” 

There is still an outside chance that 
Belgrano will fight the measure in the 
courts. He says he won’t know for sure 
what course to take until TA attorneys 
finish studying the bill. The only fea- 
ture of the bill TA would care about is 
the provision that would eliminate tax 
penalties to stockholders should non- 
banking assets be spun-off or sold. 
¢ Fed Control—The bill would put 
regulation of all bank holding compa- 
nies in the hands of the Federal Reserve 
Board. The companies would have to 
register with the Fed, and would have 
to get any further expansion O.K.’d by 
it. It would be unlawful for any com- 
pany to gain holding company status 
without getting Fed approval first. And 
it would prohibit merger or sale be- 
tween bank holding companies without 
such approval. 
¢ Speculation—Transamerica’s fate un- 
der the bill has become a subject of 
some speculation in Wall Street. The 
valuable assets of its subsidiaries are 
even more valuable than they look at first 
glance. Occidental Life, for instance, 
has capital stock of 1-million shares 
which is carried on TA’s books at 
around $6.50 a share. But the life com- 
pany actually has an adjusted book net 
asset value of $74.9-million or nearly 
$75 a share. (TA stock itself is cur- 
rently selling for around $43.50 a 
share, which is near its 1956 high. It 
has risen from $41.87 at yearend and 
bounced around in a range of $45.37 
and $38.62 this year as the bill neared 
final passage.) 

Besides its life insurance company, 
TA carries its other subsidiaries at con- 
siderably below net asset value. All 
companies together are carried at $142.- 
3-million, while net asset value totals 
$277.9-million. END 
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Hi-Fi...and Why! 


From flute to bass, High Fidelity brings exact reproduction 


of pure tone. Mallory electronic components contribute much to this 


magnificent development —assure freedom from hum and distortion. 


— the dulcet tone of a dreamy waltz, to a crashing 
crescendo by a symphony orchestra in its full glory, 
you can now enjoy the thrilling pleasure of concert- 
hall performance right in your own home! 


Today’s High Fidelity instruments are masterful 
achievements of the electronic arts. Discriminating 
music lovers now enjoy the full range and quality of 
their favorite music—faultlessly reproduced, with 
precise adjustment for the characteristics of the room 
and the hearing characteristics of the listener. 


Precision-built Mallory capacitors, resistors and con- 
trols have long been favorites with High Fidelity 
equipment set manufacturers. Both in production and 
replacement service they are recognized for dependable 
top level performance, free of hum and distortion. 


These are the same Mallory components which are 
serving in all kinds of electronic equipment where 
precision quality is critically important—aircraft com- 
munications, radar, guided missile controls, electronic 
computers, many others. 


To meet exacting needs of high standard in design, 
precision production, and constant quality of product 
—whether for use on the production line or in replace- 
ment service—Mallory specialized engineering, re- 
search and experience are dedicated to continuing 
new contributions for the future. 
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WO EXTRA COST. Short Stroke V-8’s are stand- LOWEST PRICE. Ford offers you America’s lowest priced line of V-8 
ard in all extra-heavy-duty Ford Truck models. trucks*. And only Ford has a full line of Short Stroke V-8’s and Sixes. 


TRUCK SALES SHOW... 


The Big Swing’s to the Big Economy 
of Ford Short Stroke V-8's 


Mi 


. \ 
AMERICA’S LOWEST PRICED V-8 PICKUP*! Ford’s new 8-ft. boron extra cost. Standard Pickup box is 6}4-ft. on 110-in. wheel ‘ 
118-in. wheelbase Series F-100 is the biggest in the 14-ton field Only Ford Pickups offer Lifeguard safety features. Fordomatic 
—gives you up to 19 cubic feet more loadspace! Available at small Drive and Power Brakes are available at extra cost. 








RUGGED DEPENDABILITY. Ford has long- WORK PROVED. Ford V-8’s have more miles 
life features found in no other line. on the job than all other trucks combined. 


YOU SAVE GAS. Ford’s modern Short 
Stroke V-8’s give you better gas mileage 
than any other engine design offering 
close to the same horsepower! 

YOU SAVE ON MAINTENANCE! 
Ford’s modern Short Stroke V-8’s 
increase piston ring life as much as 44%, 
There’s less engine friction, less wear, 


lower maintenance costs! e 
: susnoe™ 
<<? enen@ 


P\ 4 1955 V-8 TRUCK SALES 


The trend line above shows a spectac- 

s ular increase in the number of truck 

4 users now choosing Short Stroke V-8 

power pioneered and improved by Ford! 

What’s more, in the last two years, 

191,400 every brand-new engine announced by 
1953 V-8 TRUCK SALES) = any truck maker has been a V-8. 


*Based upon a comparison of suggested list prices, 


VS LEADER! 


Ford outsells by 2 to 1 all other V-8 trucks combined! 





In today’s big swing to 
modern Ford-pioneered Short 
Stroke V-8’s, there’s more at 
stake than dollars saved on 
gas, or maintenance. 


There are the dollars you 
hope to get back, when you 
finally trade the truck you buy 
today. Will anything but a 
Short Stroke V-8 get you a 
top-dollar trade-in allowance 


a few years from now? In a. 


Ford, you get the most thor- 
oughly proved Short Stroke 
V-8 in any truck! There are 
over a half-million in actual 
truck service right now with 
over 5 billion miles of on-the- 
job experience. 

For more details, get in 
touch with “Mister V-8,” him- 
self, your Ford Dealer! 


FORD 4:0%077TRUCKS 


FORD TRUCKS COST LESS 





TO THE MAN WHO 
PREFERS A SIX 


Ford offers America’s most 
modern Six. It’s the only 
short-stroke six in any light- 
duty truck. 

It’s also the most efficient 
six on the market because it 
develops more horsepower in 
relation to engine size than 
any other six. Remember, 
Ford gives you the finest six 
on the market. 











T. 
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Meet Jack Williams, a vice presi- 
dent and director of our agency. As 
you see, he is working in a grocery. 

Unusual? Not for us! For what 
Mr. Williams is doing here is re- 
peated almost every week of the year, 
in gasoline stations, department 
stores, supermarkets . . . wherever 


The man from Cunningham & Walsh 





ca 


United Press photo 


our clients’ products are sold. 

It’s a fixed policy of our adver- 
tising agency for our writers, art 
directors, executive and account peo- 
ple, to work at the point of sale one 
week a year. 

It may take some pep out of us, but 
it puts more selling pep into our ads. 


Bank Loans: 


Last week, the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem unveiled the first composite por- 
trait of the business borrower that it 
has painted since the postwar period. 
The statistical painting, based on the 
“state of (loan) affairs” as of Oct. 5, 
1955, had as its model a “sample sur- 
vev” of the business loans made by the 
Fed’s member banks. 

The portrait’s broad lines showed a 
total $31.6-billion in credit to business 
—$30.8-billion of it in 1.3-million indi- 
vidual loans, the remaining $780-mil- 
lion in assorted open market paper. 
In detail, it revealed the breakdowns 
shown in the charts on the opposite 
page. 
¢ Something New—There were plenty 
of changes Es the last previous Fed 
portrait of borrowers, sketched back in 
1946: 

¢ The dollar amount of loans last 
year was two and a third times more 
than the 1946 figure; the number of 
individual loans had doubled. More- 
over, the distribution of loans among 
industries had shifted, following, in the 
Fed’s words, “the broad redirection of 
resources in the economy since 1946.” 

e The pattern of loans among bor- 


Cunningham & Walsh, Inc. 260 Madison Ave. N. Y.16 MU3-4900 


rowers of different sizes was markedly 
changed, reflecting both a decline in the 














Not a New Issue 


BLYTH & CO., INC, 
GLORE, FORGAN & CO. 
KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. 
LEHMAN BROTHERS 
SMITH, BARNEY & CO, 
UNION SECURITIES CORPORATION 
HORNBLOWER & WEEKS 
WERTHEIM & CO. 
May 1, 1956. 





DREXEL & CO, 
GOLDMAN, SACHS & CO, 


This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to 
buy any of these Shares. The offer is made only by the Prospectus. 


1,278,833 Shares 


General Motors Corporation 


Common Stock 
(81% Par Value) 


Price $434% a Share 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from only such of the under- 
signed as may legally offer these Shares in compliance with 
the securities laws of the respective States. 


MORGAN STANLEY & CO, 
DILLON, READ&CO.INC. THE FIRSTBOSTONCORPORATION KUHN, LOEB&CO, 


EASTMAN, DILLON & CO, 


HARRIMAN RIPLEY & CO. 
Incorporated 
LAZARD FRERES & CO. 


MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 
STONE & WEBSTER SECURITIES CORPORATION 


WHITE, WELD & CO. 
PAINE, WEBBER, JACKSON & CURTIS 
DEAN WITTER & CO. 
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relative importance of small business, 
both new and reestablished, and the up- 
thrust of prices in general, which 
pushed up corporate assets. 

¢ Average interest rates, as was to 
be expected, were way up above the 
1946 ae of the New Deal-Fair Deal 
easy money policies. 

In the years since 1946, the whole- 
sale trade showed the greatest decline 
in relative importance as a borrower. 
Bank advances to wholesalers (including 
commodity dealers) climbed only one- 
sixth as much as other business loans. 
Thus the wholesalers’ share of over-all 
borrowing shrank from 18% in 1946 to 
only 10% last year. 

Manufacturing and mining also lost 
some weight, accounting for 37% of 
the total instead of 43%. Inside the 
group, relative changes were minor, 
except that the share of loans to food, 
liquor, and tobacco companies dropped 
from 12% to 6%. 
¢ Real Estate—The most salient change 
of all in the business loan spectrum was 
the tremendous gain in loans to real 
estate companies. A minor factor in 
1946, they had climbed by last fall to 
$2.4-billion, or 8% of all loans. Con- 
struction loans also soared, to $1.7-dil- 
lion from the earlier $446-million. 

Sales financing companies and service 
enterprises also rode the fast-rising ele- 
vator. For both of them, borrowing 
expanded at double the rate of business 
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A Lender's Portrait of Business 


How the Pattern of Borrowing Is Changing 


Federal Reserve Board's Latest Study Shows: 


Interest Rates Vary by Industry 


Average Interest Rates (Percent ) 
Percent 


One-Yeor-or-Less Loans 





Over-One-Yeaor Loans 

















SERVICES RETAIL WHOLE. REAL MISC. MISC. OL, COAL, METALS & TEXTILES, FOOD, COMM- TRANS., SALES 
STRUCTION TRADE SALE ESTATE MFG., NON- CHEMICALS, METAL APPAREL, LIQUOR, ODITY OTHER FINANCE 
TRADE MINING FINANCIAL RUBBER PRODUCTS LEATHER TOBACCO DEALERS UTILITIES O'S 


And There Are Sharp Changes in the Amounts Industries Borrow 


Billions of Dollars 1955 vs, 1946 


MISC. — RETAIL METALS & WHOLE- TRANS., SALES Ol, COAL, MISC. FOOD, SERVICES CON- TEXTILES, 
NON- TRADE METAL SALE OTHER FINANCE CHEMICALS, MFG., LIQUOR, STRUCTION APPAREL, 
FINANCIAL PRODUCTS TRADE UTILITIES co's RUBBER MINING TOBACCO LEATHER 





























Which Is Changing the Pattern of Borrowing... 
. .. AMONG INDUSTRIES . . . . .. AND BY SIZE OF COMPANIES 


Percent 
50 





Distribution of Loans (Percent of Totals) 





40 

















MISC. RETAIL METALS WHOLE. TRANS., FINANCE OIL,COAL, MISC. FOOD, SERVICES TEXTILES, CONSTR. ASSETS $50,000 $250,000 ral 
NON- TRADE & METAL SALE OTHER CO’s CHEM., MFG., LIQUOK, APPAREL, UNDER TO $5,000,000 
FINAN. PRODS. -TRADE UTIL. RUBBER MINING TOBACCO LEATHER $50,000 $250,000 95:00. 000 


Doto: Federa! Reserve System © business weex 
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DU0-FAST 
STAPLERS -TACKERS 
Can Save You Money 


More production, in less time, using 
fewer workers—that's the cost-cut- 
ting Duo-Fast story.. Here are four 
good examples. 


- DUO-FAST AIR TACKERS used in 
world's largest automobile body plants 
for stapling interiors in cars. 


DUO-FAST GUN TACKERS are do- 
ing a big time-saving job for home 
builders, including ceiling tile work, 


4 © 
DUO-FAST HAMMER TACKERS 


speed and simplify production opera- 
tions and shipping room packing jobs. 


Pe... 


DUO-FAST AIR PLIERS solve sta- 
pling problems, including fastening sisal 
pads in furniture and bedding plants. 


Many other DUO-FAST STAPLERS 
and TACKERS are ready to go to 
work for you. Write for free-FT-9 
complete DUO-FAST catalog. 


DU0-FAST 


50 Offices in Principal Cities 


FASTENER CORPORATION 


860 Fletcher Street, Chicago 14, IIlinois 
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loans generally. Indeed, borrowing by 
sales finance companies proved to be 
the most concentrated of any category. 
In number of loans, they were only 1% 
of the total, but in dollars they ac- 
counted for 9%. And the average size 
of their loans—$213,500—was twice that 
of any other group. 

¢ Size of Borrower—In every industry, 
the largest number of loans went to 
companies with assets of $250,000 or 
less. And in every trade except sales 
finance, the number of loans to com- 
panies in this size group was greater 
than all other groups combined. 

Just the same, there was a marked 
shift in the 10 years from the smallest 
categories to the intermediates. Thus 
loans to the under-$50,000 businesses 
dropped to 5.5% from 9.2% of the 
total amount, and to 46% from 65% 
of the number of loans. The $50,000- 
$250,000 group accounted for 14.5% 
of the dollars borrowed last fall, down 
from 16.4%, yet the number of their 
loans rose—to 35.6% from 24%. 

Companics with assets of $5-million 

or more upped their share of the dollar 
total to 45% from 44%. The share 
going to the $250,000-$5-million group 
went up much more markedly, to 
34% from 29% just after the war. 
¢ Climbing Rates—Short-term loans 
(one year or less) carried an average 
interest rate of 4.2%, whose compo- 
nents ranged from 4.8% paid by 
construction and service companies 
down to the 3.5% of the sales finance 
group. Long-term loans had the same 
4.2% average, but its individual com- 
ponents ranged much more widely, 
on the 5.7% charged the construction 
companies down to 3.7% for utility 
loans generally. All these rates are 
clearly higher than the 2.9% average 
that prevailed in 1946. 
* Quick Change—One word of caution 
is needed for the student of the Fed’s 
portrait of business borrowing: The 
bank loan situation is normally a rather 
fluid thing, subject to quick changes for 
an assortment of economic reasons. 

Such changes have been popping in 
the past few months. Take the recent 
loan activity in the so-called metals and 
metal products group—an important 
grouping of metal producers, distribu- 
tors, and durable goods manufacturers. 

Last fall, this group had borrowings 
of a shade over $3.2-billion, which ac- 
counted for only 10.5% of the loan 
total, compared with a 12.4% share in 
1946. But it’s very likely that this has 
changed drastically since the Fed com- 
piled its figures. In New York City 
banks, loans to the group have long 
since stopped lagging behind the pa- 
rade, and this year are hitting a record 
pace. The group’s borrowing went up 
$430-million in the first four months 
of 1956, accounting for more than nine- 
tenths of the $474-million gain in total 


this salesman— 


yours for 
less than 


Lihf 


Crocker full color 

Mirro-Krome Post Cards \ 
like this one produced for 
Mayflower give the extra impact 
of full color to your 
merchandising and direct 

mail campaigns. 


These hard-hitting 
salesmen can be on your payroll 
for less than 13s¢ apiece! 


H. S. CROCKER CO., INC. 
San Francisco, 720 Mission Chicago, 350 N.Clark 
Los Angeles, 2030 E.7th NewYork, 23 E. 26th St. 


Dest. BW-5 Baltimore, 1600 S. Clinton 








Use RB wever-srain| 
Aluminum Wire 


Made to your 
exact specifications, 
highest quality, 
excellent delivery 


I h 
WIRE & ALUMINUM CO. 
DAVENPORT, IOWA 
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business loans that the city’s banks 
could show for the pericd. 

Loans to the metals and metal prod- 
ucts group have also been climbing in 
other Federal Reserve Districts since 
the survey was made, notably in Cleve- 
land. And in many spots, other 
major borrowing groups have been cur- 
tailing sharply, especially the sales fi- 
nance companies. So, it would seem to 
be an odds-on bet today that the metal 
and metal products group is accounting 
for a larger share of loans than it did 
when the Fed completed its survey. 
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Chrysler Corp.’s first-quarter earnings 
slumped even farther than expected 
(BW—Apr.28’56,p23). Although sales 
slid only 23% below first-quarter 1955, 
net dropped 68%. In dollars, sales went 
down from $958-million to $742-mil- 
lion, and earnings from $34.5-million to 
$10.9-million. Per share, that’s a drop 
from $3.96 to $1.25. 

° 
Higher interest rates offered by sav- 
ings banks, commercial banks, and sav- 
ings and loan associations are cutting 
into sales of U.S. savings bonds, says 
Treasury Under Secy. W. Randolph 
Burgess. However, he adds that there 
is no thought of changing the 3% rate 
on the bonds. While bond sales have 
dipped slightly, they're still running 
ahead of redemptions. 

* 
Class 1 rail earnings fell from $176- 
million a year ago to $163-million in the 
1956 first quarter, the Assn. of Ameri- 
can Railroads estimates. In March 
alone, net fell from $78-million in the 
1955 month to $70-million this year. 

* 
In Detroit, the First Commercial Bank 
raised its interest rate on savings de- 
posits to 24%. It was the city’s first 
move to follow the hike made last 
month by New York banks (BW —Apr. 
28°56,p130). 

* 
An exchange of stock is planned by 
General Telephone Corp. and General 
Cable Corp. Under the deal, General 
Telephone will trade 166,667 shares of 
its common, plus Alphaduct Wire & 
Cable Co., a small subsidiary, for 375,- 
000 shares of General Cable’s stock—a 
15% interest. American Smelting & 
Refining Co. already owns 40.7% of 
General Cable’s outstanding voting 
securities. 

- 
A $235-million credit has been arranged 
by Fruehauf Trailer Co. for its sales 
financing subsidiary. Some $95-million 
represents new-money financing, the 
rest a refunding and recasting of exist- 
ing loans. 
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These Bonds have not been and are not being offered to the public. 
This advertisement appears only as a matter of record. 


NEW ISSUE May 2, 1956 


$120,000,000 


Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical 
Corporation 


First Mortgage Bonds, 444% Series Due 1981 


Subject to the terms and conditions of Purchase Agreements negotiated by 
the undersigned, certain institutional investors have entered into commit- 
ments to purchase the above Bonds in instalments by September 1957. 


The First Boston Corporation Dean Witter & Co. 





























This advertisement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of offers to buy any of these securities. 
The offering is made only by the Prospectus 


NEW _ ISSUE May 2, 1956 


300,000 Shares 


Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical 
Corporation 


44%% Cumulative Convertible Preference Stock 


($100 Par Value) 


Price $100 per share 


plus accrued dividends from date of delivery 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from any of the several 
underwriters, including the undersigned, only in States in which 
such underwriters are qualified to act as dealers in securities 
and in which the Prospectus may legally be distributed. 


The First Boston Corporation 

Blyth & Co., Inc. 

Harriman Ripley & Co. 
Incorporated 


Lazard Fréres & Co. 


Dean Witter & Co. 
Eastman, Dillon & Co. Glore, Forgan & Co. Geldman, Sachs & Co. 
Hemphill, Noyes & Co. 


Lehman Brothers 


Kidder, Peabody & Co. 
Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co. 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis 


Salomon Bros. & Hutzler Schwabacher & Co. Stone & Webster Securities Corporation 


Union Securities Corporation Wertheim & Co. White, Weld & Co. 
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In Washington 


Republican, Democrat See 


Eye-to-Eye on Tax Cut 


When the time comes for a reduction in federal in- 
come taxes, it will take the form of a top-to-bottom 
slash in all rates if Congress follows the advice of top 
Republican-Democratic tax writers. 

Rep. Daniel A. Reed (R-N.Y.) and Rep. Wilbur D. 
Mills (D-Ark.), both members of the Joint Committee 
on Internal Revenue Taxation, have revealed broadly 
similar tax reduction plans. Each wants to slash the pres- 
ent top rate of 91% to about 70%, and spread other 
reductions through every bracket. They haven't disclosed 
the exact reductions they have in mind for the other 
brackets. Their approach could mean strong bipartisan 
opposition to the tax reduction plan most often proposed 
by Democrats in the past—raising personal exemptions. 

Reed and Mills avoided saying they favored immedi- 
ate tax reduction. Whether there will be a strong drive 
for a cut this year still depends on the size of the Treas- 
ury surplus for the fiscal year ending June 30 and on 
Democratic political strategy. 


Administration Cuts Red Tape 


On VA Housing Loans 


The Administration gave home sales a boost this week 
when Housing Chief Albert Cole cut some of the red 
tape for veterans seeking direct housing loans. 

Up to now, before lending money to a GI for a house, 
Veterans Administration first had to refer the loan appli- 
cation to the Voluntary Mortgage Credit Committee— 
which was set up by law in 1954 to find private money 
for housing mortgages. Now VA can go ahead and lend 
the money to the veteran without going through this 
time-consuming process, particularly in areas where private 
money hasn't been available, where a delay would cause 
hardship to the veteran, or to clear out the expected 
flood of applications from World War II veterans if 
Congress doesn’t extend the VA housing program. 


SBA Has Plenty of Takers 


For Its “Character” Loans 


I'he Small Business Administration reports it is doing 
a land office business in small loans. Under a new “char- 
acter” loan program, SBA is lending up to $15,000 to 
small businessmen, with local banks putting up 25% of 
the total (making the maximum loan possible) (BW— 
Jan.7'56,p84). The job of making credit investigations 
and collection of payments falls to the local banks. 
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Under this special program, collateral requirements are 
much easier. 

Wholesalers, retailers, and service trades are getting 
the most loans numerically, and in the future their share 
will get even bigger. Moneywise, manufacturers still get 
the higher percentage. 

About 80%, of the applications for the new small loans 
are being approved, which boosts SBA’s over-all rate of 
loan approvals to 60%. SBA’s approval rate used to run 
about 40%. Since September, 1953, the agency has 
forked over $135.2-million in loans to business. Average 
loan still runs around $50,000. 


Government Moves to Ease 


Growing Nickel Shortage 


In response to bitter complaints from small nickel 
users, the government is moving to ease a growing market 
shortage. Current consumption is equaling the annual 
production of about 300-million Ib. before the govern- 
ment takes its share for the stockpile. This is making 
supplies so tight that congressmen from industrial dis 
tricts are stirred up over reports of “gray market” prices 
of $2.50 to $3 a Ib. against normal price of 644¢. 

To remedy the situation, Office of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion may set a new expansion goal of 100-million to 
150-million Ib., with the government providing such in- 
centives as fast tax write-offs, new long-term purchase 
contracts. ODM is not considering new allocation con- 
trols, but has ordered a market study. Increased mili- 
tary uses have aggravated the tight market conditions. 

Other steps to ease the shortage include use of new 
low-grade ore processes being developed by Bethelehem 
Steel and Freeport Sulphur, crackdown on defense- 
rated military orders to make sure they are “essential,” 
ban on scrap exports, divisions from government stock- 
pile purchases, expansion of production at government's 
nickel plant in Cuba. 


AEC Approves Gonstruction 
Of Private Atomic Plants 


Construction permits for two big atomic power plants 
were approved last week by the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion. Commonwealth Edison got the green light for a 
$45-million plant near Chicago, and Consolidated Edi- 
son for a $55-million facility near New York. 

Neither of these companies wants government aid for 
its plant, making the two plants the first financed en- 
tirely with private money to win approval. Plant designs 
of four other applicants asking government subsidies 
have been O.K.'d. 

In addition to the construction permits, the companies 
still must obtain licenses from AEC before they can 
put their atomic plants into operation. 

They must accumulate data to satisfy the commission 
that dangerous amounts of radioactivity cannot escape 
from the plants. 
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Electric Motors... 
they hum a tune of better living 


The z-z-zh of a power saw in the workshop, the 
purr of a vacuum cleaner, the bass drone of a power 
drive in a busy factory—there’s sweet music that 
speeds the many jobs, large or small, in the home, 
office and in industry. 

This is the sound of steel at work, the hum of the 
electric motors that play an important part 
in our modern way of life. 

Basic in the building of electric motors, 
generators and other electrical machines are 


Look to J&L... for the steels 
that work for modern industry 


high quality, free-machining steels needed for many 
of the machined parts. J&L supplies the manufac- 
turers in this great industry with a wide variety of 
cold-finished steels to meet their specifications. 

Here again, J&L as a major supplier of high quality 
steel helps contribute to better living for all. 


Jones & Laughlin 


STEEL CORPORATION: PITTSBURGH 


Hot and Cold Rolled Sheet and Strip « Tin Plate « Continuous Galvanized 
Sheets « Tubular Products ¢ Plates, Structurals, Hot Rolled Bars « Hot 
Extruded and Cold Drawn Bars « Wire and Wire Products « Alloy Products 
 Electricweld Tubing « Wire Rope « Steel Containers « Coal Chemicals 





RUBBER and the world 


Stretch it, ration it, risk your life for 
it—and still the story of rubber was 
“never enough”—until chemicals came 
along 

Today, bubbling from Hooker elec- 
trolytic cells in 3 U.S. plants, come tons 
and tons of chemicals to help rubber- 
cushion and rubber-carpet the modern 
world of Mr. Jones. 

Because of chemicals, Mr. Jones— 
just as you do—walks on rubber, stalks 


HOOKER ELECTROCHEMICAL COMPANY 


duck in rubber, rides on rubber. In his 
car he’s protected by 530-odd rubber 
parts that cradle the engine, pad the 
floor, ease the pedals, seal out drafts, 
wipe the windshield. His tires roll thou- 
sands of safe miles farther than those 
on the family bus in 1930—and they 
cost less per mile. 

Hooker chemicals help make syn- 
thetic rubbers to fight heat, conquer 
cold, shed oil, controi electricity. 


101-5 PORTY-SEVENTH ST., NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 


NIAGARA FALLS * TACOMA * MONTAGUE, MICH. * NEW YORK * CHICAGO * LOS ANGELES 


NIAGARA ALKALI DIVISION, Niogera Folls, N. Y. 


of Mr. Jones 


Hooker chemicals help make new rub- 
ber out of old—to give America the 
extra rubber Nature can’t supply. 

hese chemicals—benzoic acid, sul- 
fur chlorides, lauryl mercaptan, muri- 
atic acid, caustic soda—and many, 
many others—provide makings for most 
of the good things in Mr. Jones’ life— 
and yours. From them, too, come bene- 
fits for all of America’s great industries. 


HOOKER 
CHEMICALS 
PLASTICS 








Some Treasury Decisions Are Already in Effect... 


Treasury decision clari- 
fies more liberal provisions of the 1954 tax law, covering 
distribution of property and liquidations. 


Minimum stock ownership al- 
lowed is reduced from 95% to 80%; some utilities are ex- 
cused from extra 2% tax on such returns. 


New regulations explain 
benefits allowed for income from dividends and retirement 
income. 


In first Treasury 
decision on accounting methods, these are both allowed 
more favorable treatment. 


Others Are Tentative, Pending Final Decision... 


Treasury thinks final action on regulations 
may come in a few weeks. They'll clarify faster write-off of 
new property, as allowed in 1954 law. 


Tentative version of rule under 
review two years; final approval expected soon, giving de- 
tailed guidance to partnership taxes. 


Law seeks to encourage pen- 
sion, profit sharing, stock bonus plans. But rule writers are 
still at work, after three public hearings. 


Rule spelling 
out wider opportunities for deductions is due for public 
hearing this week. 


Rule-Writers Expect to Have Some Ready Soon... 


Tentative rule is due soon, spelling 
out law’s provision that onus of proof of improper accumu- 
lations lies with government. 


Detailed rules expected soon, back- 
ing up law’s allowance of larger credits where a corporation 
has profits and losses in different countries. 


And Some Won't be Finished for a 


A whole new group of regulations have to be 
written, but they'll be among the last because 1954 law 
made no basic changes in excise tax rules. 


Law granted right to 
deduct these, and they helped reduce taxes on 1955 busi- 
ness profits. But new rule must still be written. 


General rules already in tentative form. 
They'll be followed by detailed rules for inventors. Special 
treatment for real-estate subdividers will be slower. 


A detailed regulation is due explain- 
ing new law’s extra allowances, like deductions for travel 
in connection with medical expenses. 


Year or More... 


Law spreads this aid, long 
given to oil and mining companies, to all mineral operations, 
but Treasury is moving cautiously with new rules. 


. Enormous amount of work still 
hasn‘t produced a tentative regulation to liberalize this part 
of tax code in accord with new law. 


Fixing the Fine Print on Taxes 


For more than a year, taxpayers have 
been pouring dollars into the U.S. 
l'reasury under provisions of the Reve- 
nue Act of 1954—without knowing 
what the fine print may hold for them. 

Since the act became law late in 
1954, only 20 Internal Revenue Service 
regulations have been issued explaining 
exactly what Congress intended—less 
than a sixth of the number that will be 
required to cover the whole 900-pages 
of the law. 

Adoption of the last of these regu- 
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lattons—known technically as Treasury 
Decisions—lies perhaps a year away. 
But the log jam is being broken. The 
number of decisions in full effect prob- 
ably will be doubled over the next 
several months. 


1. For Big Ones 


For the run-of-the-mine taxpayer, the 
absence of Treasury Decisions means 
little; the instructions on the tax forms 
are sufficiently plain. But to businesses 


with complicated tax problems, and to 
individuals in the higher brackets, the 
language of the regulation may actually 
be more important than the language 
of the Treasury regulation. 

When Congress passed the tax law, 
it merely laid down the broad, general 
principles that the Internal Revenue 
Service was to follow. Detailed guid- 
ance for tax collectors is spelled out in 
regulations. And these have been pain- 
fully slow in emerging in final form. 

The original plan was to push out 
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HARTWELL 


Bes 


HI 


Application 
cutaway view 


* Smooth exterior with no visible 
elements improves appearance. 


* Unique cam design simplifies sheet 
metal fabrication and cuts costs. 


* Inherent action of hinge tends to 
hold door open to allow full access. 


* Requires only 35” of space 
behind door. 


* Lengths from 2” to 6” in 
increments of 1” for variety of 
frame and door thickness. 


For efficient access . . . original equip- 
ment of all kinds; cabinets, aircraft, 
trucks, trailers, trains, ships and for many 
uses in the plant. 

Design with HARTWELL flush 
Hinges and Latches. Demand the high 
quality and faultless performance 
HARTWELL assures manufacturers 
in all types of industry. 


HARTWELL 


Manufacturers of Flush Latches and 
Hinges for Industry and the Military. 
9035 VENICE BLVD., LOS ANGELES 34, CALIF. 
Branch Offices: Hackensack, New Jersey 

Wichita, Kansas; Fort Worth, Texas 
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“. .. rewriting of regulations raises specter of IRS claim- 
ing additional taxes after regulations are in effect .. .” 


every regulation between September 
and December of 1954. Officials wanted 
taxpayers to have the whole set at hand 
before making out their returns on 195+ 
income. 

¢ Man of Precision—This dream was 
shattered when Laurens Williams, an 
Omaha tax lawyer, gave up his practice 
to become Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury and head of the Treasury's 
legal advisory staff. He would not take 
the job until he had Treasury Secy. 
George M. Humphrey’s promise that 
he could halt the rapid production of 
new regulations. Williams said that 
no law as complex as the complete 
overhaul of the tax code could be in- 
terpreted as quickly as other officials 
hoped. 

One of his first acts was to toss a 
published draft of the depreciation 
regulations back to the technicians for 
rewriting. This section of the 1954 act 
introduced several new methods of writ- 
ing off the cost of new equipment. 
Under his careful eye, it was 12 months 
before a second version appeared, and 
this one is still being revamped. 


ll. Praise for Plodder 


Williams believes his plodding ap- 
proach will pay off with the best set 
of regulations ever on the books. Many 
tax practitioners agree with him. 

The tentative version of the regula- 
tion on tax treatment of partnerships 
has been widely praised, for one. “A 
startling departure from the stilted, 
diffuse, and obfuscatory style of the 
traditional Treasury regulation,” one 
professional tax service said. There was 
praise for the short, direct sentences, 
for the use of frequent examples, and 
above all for the willingness of the 
Treasury to take a clear stand on some 
of the toughest questions in the taxa- 
tion of partnerships. 

Williams suspects that some of the 
old regulations were deliberately am- 
biguous on difficult points. His goal 
is to keep the regulation writers toil- 
ing until they have worked out a clear 
anc certain answer to everv tax code 
that can possibly be foreseen. 

Williams himself was far too opti- 
mistic on the length of time his ap- 
proach would consume. When he took 
office in October, 1954, he thought he 
would have the job cleaned up by the 
end of 1955. The end of the job is still 
so far in the future that nobody even 
guesses any more. 

* Schedule for Work—There are 124 
separate projects on his books, of which 
21 deal with excise taxes or procedural 
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changes. These have been put at the 
bottom of the list. 

About 20 new regulations have been 
signed and are in effect. Williams hopes 
to add 15 to this list by the end of 
June. His target is to have tentative 
drafts of all but the excise and pro- 
cedural regulations published by the 
end of September. 

How fast these are signed and be- 
come official Treasury doctrine depends 
in large degree on the number of criti- 
cisms received from tax men and tax- 
payers. 
¢ What Must Be Done—The system 
calls for original publication of each pro- 
posed regulation in the Federal Regis- 
ter. In most cases, 30 days are allowed 
for written objections. In some par- 
ticularly difficult cases, such as partner- 
ships and corporate reorganizations, ex- 
tra time is granted. Public hearings are 
held, even f there is only one objection. 
Some of these hearings have run three 
days, and have produced enough new 
ideas to add months to the writing pro- 
cess. 

Officials are surprised at the rarity of 
criticism from tax professionals over the 
slow progress. Most practitioners are 
satisfied, while the regulations are being 
hammered out, to advise their clients 
on the basis of the law itself, and on 
the intent of Congress as revealed in 
Congressional hearings. And when the 
experts find a question on which they 
don’t want to take a chance, taxpayers 
can ask the Internal Revenue Service 
for a private ruling. In some cases IRS, 
adds this warning to its ruling: If the 
regulation as finally approved differs 
from the private ruling, then the ruling 
offers no protection. 


tll. Specter of Claims 


This raises the specter of IRS claim- 
ing additional taxes after the regula- 


tions are in effect. If this happens, 
IRS will have to keep its eye on the 
statute of limitations. For corpora- 
tion returns on 1954 incomes, the run- 
out date for government action is 
March, 1958; for individuals, it is April, 
1958. 

Officials believe there'll be no big 
roblem here, though. They think the 
ast regulation will be in effect long 
before that time, and they don’t believe 
the regulations will result in a rash of 
extra tax claims. 

But some private experts think differ- 
ently. They forecast a jam of tax liti- 
gation beginning late in 1957, as IRS 
begins to move against taxpayers on the 
basis of the new regulations. END 
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Whats NEW in Mechanization ? 


500,000 cubic feet of air per minute are 
exhausted by this Jeffrey 8H AERODYNE® 
fan at pressures up to 10” W.G. 


It takes a lot of “oomph” to keep air 
coursing properly through a mine or in an industrial 
plant. And it takes a lot of scientific knowledge and ex- 
perience to assure maximum efficiency in applying ven- 
tilating equipment. There are many chances for error 
in judging requirements and in planning the system. 


50,000 pounds of squeeze compacts a lot of rubbish in 
one of these Pak-Mor trucks. Refuse loaded at the front 
door is immediately compressed to a fraction of its volume; 
discharged at the dump from the rear. The packer plate 
which does the squeezing and discharging is powered by 
dependable, high strength Jeffrey chain. 


We can help you with modern, efficient equip- 
ment for Materials Handling * Chain Applications 
* Materials Reduction * Processing * Sanitation 
* Mining... ard with a contract engineering- 
manufacturing service for your products. 


Since 1909, Jeffrey ventilation engineers have been 
studying this problem and solving it for all types of 
installations, large and small. Today more mines 
in this country are ventilated by Jeffrey fans than 
by any other make, 


Broad bottomed chain was designed by Jeffrey for use where 
chain drags on gritty runways. Known as PW Chain, it provides 
50% more wearing surface than ordinary chain—lasts longer. 
It is interchangeable with ordinary chain and is available 
through all Jeffrey distributors. 


(MIEFFREY 


THE JEFFREY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
COLUMBUS 16, OHIO 








Franco: The Old Act Is Fading 


Through the decade since World 
War II, Gen. Francisco Franco has 
ruled Spain by juggling four principal 
power groups in the country (above)— 
the Falange, Spain’s fascist party; the 
army; the church; and the monarchists. 
But this week there are signs that Fran- 
co’s act is in serious trouble, that Spain 
may be on the brink of radical changes 
in its system of government. 

These events give the clue that big 
things are in the air in Spain: 
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eA series of strikes in northern 
Spain, sporadically spreading to other 
parts of the country. Though they're 
primarily economic, they're neverthe- 
less political dynamite for a dictator- 
ship that calls all strikes illegal. 

¢ Franco’s current speechmaking in 
southern Spain. His statements are 
reminiscent of other dictators’ harangues 
of the 1930s. He has threatened to un- 
leash the Falange “should Spain reach a 
political situation identical to 1936”— 


the year Spain’s bloody civil war began. 
¢ A pastoral letter last weekend to 
parishioners from the head of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church in Spain. In it, 
Enrique Cardinal Pla y Daniel answered 
Franco’s threat to resort to fascist meth- 
ods to stem unrest with the statement 
that the Church opposes totalitarianism, 
and the hint that it favors moving to- 
ward a more liberal regime. 
¢ Fascism’s Failure—But even more 
basic than these dramatic events is 
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Available in cast iron, formed steel, and 
vitreous china. Your Eljer representative is 
thoroughly familiar with school plumbing 
needs. See him, consult Sweet's Architec- 
tural file, or write: Eljer Division of The 
Murray Corporation of America, Three 
Gateway Center, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


—remember that Eljer offers a 
complete setection of plumbing 
fixtures and brass goods specif- 
ically designed for school use. 
Look to Eljer for the matchless 
styling and proved utility you 
demand for your buildings. 


ONLY NAME YOU NEED TO KNOW 


A 


nation’s schools 


ELIER 


Oivisiom OF THE i "a 1.9% @ CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


IN PLUMBING FIXTURES 








what’s happening in the Spanish econ- 
omy. Franco’s Corporate State, set up 
after he won the civil war in 1939, has 
failed to solve the country’s basic eco- 
nomic problems. And this year, bad 
weather has virtually destroyed Spain’s 
important citrus and olive export crops, 
bringing on an acute crisis. 

Ironically, the regime’s failure do- 
mestically is aggravated by its successes 
in international affairs. Spain has re- 
established its place in the non-Com- 
munist family of nations, after Franco’s 
tacit support of the Axis powers in 
World War II. But this has opened 
the windows of Franco’s police state. 
The net political effect of Franco’s coup 
in getting $85-million in U.S. economic 
aid in each of the last three years, plus 
additional military support, may have 
been to weaken his rule by contact with 
American democracy. 

In Morocco, where the Arab nation- 
alists that Franco supported have suc- 
ceeded in pushing out the French, 
Madrid’s policies have backfired: Spain 
must now evacuate its zone of Morocco. 
The Spanish generals are angered by 
this. They don’t want to move out. 
And it’s to the army that Franco has 
always looked for his staunchest sup- 
port. 
¢ Friends in Fear—To understand 
what’s happening you have to look 
back at Franco’s dictatorship. When he 
took over in 1939, after the three-year 
civil war, Franco headed a coalition of 
power groups that backed him because 
of a common fear of how they would 
fare under the Spanish Republican gov- 
ernment: 

The army was afraid it would be cut 
down to a reasonable size. 
abounds in BaO’s Land of Big Opportunity | ssid‘ would lose its feuds! priviteges. 

afraid it would lose its feudal privileges. 

x pp y The church was afraid of Phe pry 

be: : a E clericalism of the Republican parties. 
WATER is important in selecting production- These groups were subordinated to 
right plant sites. In B&O’s Land of Big Franco’s position as “El Caudillo,” the 


, : : leader of Spain’s Fascist Falange Party. 
O n ar fers and streams w 'P d : eek. 
ppertaany Moca cmeg s with After World War II, Franco shifted 


minimum flows of billions of gallons a day. Sis waitin the emphasis of his regime. He decreed 
Lakes Michigan, Erie and Ontario round SPECIAL STUDY “monarchic continuity,” said that some 
out a W -VOLU : : “Look where a site day—presumably after his death—the 
wat a aie k= 2 is production-right” monarchy would be restored. 

We've catalogued sites that are right in a ae ag Franco gave the church a more im- 
every way! See them on the ground, or at names 1. ie. portant role than in any other nation 
f‘ “0r . in the world, favored the army by keep- 
your desk using modern airviews plus od ing on the hundreds of generals who 
3-dimensional color. Ask our man! make it the most-officered army in the 
world. 

YOU CAN REACH HIM AT: e Hardened Arteries—Today this coali- 
BALTIMORE 1 LExington 9-0400 tion is breaking up. After 20 years of 
NEW YORK 4 Digby 4-1600 CINCINNATI 2 DUnbar 1-2900 power, the regime is getting hardening 


PITTSBURGH 22 COurt 1-6220 CHICAGO 7 WAbash 2-2211 of the arteries. Franco himself is 63. 
The Falange is losing the morai and 


ideological vigor of the years of civil 
war and World War II days. Its 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad | (des five, , Decome | middleaged 


bureaucrats without popular following. 





Constantly doing things — better! Franco, like other dictators throughout 
history, seems incapable of solving the 
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Architect: Welton Becket, F.A.1.A. & Associates 
General Contractor: Del E. Webb Construction Co. 
Air Conditioning Contractor: F. B. Gardner Co. 
Mechanical Contractor: Scott Co. 


NEW CONCEPT OF HOTEL CONSTRUCTION known as total de- 
sign integrates every element, from structural steel to the air 
conditioning system— Worthington air conditioning, of course. 


New Beverly Hilton air conditioned by Worthington 


Each room in the magnificent new Beverly Hilton 
has its own individually controlled air conditioner, 
consisting of a fan and coil unit. These fan and coil 
units supply year-round heating and cooling. 

The entire 1000-ton system was selected after rigid 
tests under supervision of architect Welton Becket’s 


staff. A pair of Worthington 400-ton centrifugal 
compressors and two 100-ton Worthington Packaged 
Water Chillers provide refrigeration for the complete 
air conditioning system. Worthington Corporation, 
Air Conditioning and Refrigeration Division, Section 
HP, Harrison, New Jersey. A-6-74 
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Head Office: Chiyodascku, Tokyo 
Overseas Offices in 
London, New York, Calcutta 
184 Branches throughout Japan 
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... buyers and users of CHARCO 

synthetic and natural rubber pro- Fy 
tective gloves for the chemical -_ 
and manufacturing industries . , . 


7 ...» buyers and users of CHARCO 
oe synthetic rubber gloves for pro- 


a tection against radiation in the 
fast growing nuclear energy field. 


With our own laboratories, 
our company has led its 
field in chemical and tech- 
nical research, and in test- 
ing methods. Only in this 
way are we able to perfect 
and build into our products 
the ultimate in quality and 
performance to fill the pro- 
tection needs of modern day 
ana future industry. 
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problem of succession in his lifetime. 

Paradoxically, Spain’s admission to 
the United Nations, and its closer as- 
sociation with the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization powers through 
the program of American base-building 
(BW—Jun.18’55,p156) increases __ its 
ideological isolation. 
¢ Disenchanted Youth—The contradic- 
tion of Franco’s domestic policies, 
aimed at preserving an outdated regime, 
and his foreign policy of building ties 
with the West is the major reason for 
the disintegration of Franco’s govern- 
ment. 

Franco has lost the support of the 
sons of his comrades-in-arms of the 
civil war. The trial of four students of 
the University of Madrid’s law school 
a few days ago is a good example. They 
had asked for free elections at their 
school. Two of the youths were or- 
phaned in the civil war: One’s parents 
were killed by Franco’s supporters, an- 
other’s by Communists supporting the 
Republic. The defense counsel, Gil 
Robles, a Republican leader who re- 
turned from exile two years ago, sum- 
med up the situation when he said: 
“The entire youth of Spain is sitting 
there on that bench, not four de- 
fendants.” 

It’s not just the university youth— 
the sons of the rich—who are disen- 
chanted with Franco. In the ranks of 
the Falange itself, many feel that 
Franco has betrayed their cause, failed 
to live up to the Falange goals of na- 
tional socialism, separation of church 
and state, and social equality. 
¢ Disorder in Industry—This loss of 
support among his followers showed up 
in the recent wave of strikes. The agi- 
tation broke out in Pamplona, birth- 
place of the Falange, not in the tradi- 
tional centers of Spanish socialism and 
anarchism in Catalonia and the south. 
Furthermore, the strikes are at least in 
part a result of the Franco-sponsored 
Spanish Workers’ Congress, held in 
Madrid last summer. It called for a 
30% general wage increase. When the 
government last month awarded an in- 
crease that amounted to only about 8% 
of the average worker's total wage, the 
disputes began. There is little doubt 
that at least some local Falange leaders 
are the driving force behind the strikes. 

‘his week, the strikes were limited to 
the Bilbao industrial area in northern 
Spain. But as long as they continue, 
there’s the danger that they may spread. 
Some 50,000 workers around Bilbao are 
locked out by government decree right 
now as punishment for their “go-slow” 
strike. Among the U.S.-afhliated com- 
panies affected are Babcock-Wilcox and 
General Electric Espanola. 
¢ Harsh Life—The economic reasons 
for the strikes are obvious: Spain’s gen- 
eral price index today is three times 
what it was in 1940, yet wages are 


scarcely twice what they were then. 
The cold wave that hit Spain badly last 
winter is beginning to make itself felt 
in the food markets. Workers claim that 
rising food prices have already wiped 
out fast month’s wage increase. 

¢ Price of Fascism—At the same time 
these strikes demonstrate the inade- 
quacy of Franco’s economic system, 
under which the state owns or con- 
trols 50% or 70% of large industrial 
operations, and sets all wages. 

About half the cost of last month’s 
wage increase was absorbed by the 
government, adding another $175-mil- 
lion to its budget—now running at a 
$50-million deficit. Since the govern- 
ment cannot hope to increase revenues 
because of this year’s agricultural crop 
failure, it seems likely Madrid will again 
resort to inflationary borrowing to cover 
the increased deficit. 

Franco’s corporate state costs so 

much to run that Spain cannot accumu- 
late adequate investment capital or 
pay wages much above starvation level. 
In some ways, Franco’s economy re- 
sembles the Soviet Union's. There, too, 
the state picks up the check for any 
industrial enterprise that can’t make 
ends meet. Thus, Spanish industry has 
doubled since 1940, but agriculture’s 
production is only 20% greater—and 
subject to fluctnations. This tendency is 
increasing, despite the large slice of 
U.S. aid that goes into farming. 
e The Economic Vise—To prevent 
starvation, Spain has piled up a $900- 
million trade deficit between 1950 and 
1955. The largest part of this covered 
food imports. Last year, Spain imported 
$153-million worth of goods from the 
U.S.; we bought $59-million. That 
left a $94-million hole in the pay- 
ments balance. 

Spain was able to squeak through be- 
cause between 1954 and 1956 it got 
$255-million in Point 4 and other dollar 
aid, and $112-million in surplus food 
commodities which Madrid paid for in 
local currency. To this must be added 
the dollars spent for our base-building 
program (a part of this is paid for in 
pesetas from our sales of surplus food 
commodities), and the dollars the 
hordes of U.S. tourists are spending in 
the country. (This year an estimated 
260,000 Americans will visit Spain.) 

But it isn’t enough. Spain has now 
requested, through Foreign Minister 
Alberto Artajo, who visited Washing- 
ton a few weeks ago, another $200- 
million in surplus food commodities. 
That would be in addition to the $45- 
million already written into Pres. Ei- 
senhower’s foreign aid bill, now before 
Congress. Part of this request probably 
will be granted—for the same strategic 
reasons that the U.S. base operation 
in Spain was undertaken. But it’s 
doubtful that extra aid can solve Fran- 
co’s fundamental crisis. END 
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National-Standard has patents pending on equipment for this certain operati 


Check your AIM*... National-Standard did 
Steel strapping idea cuts two big costs 


NATIONAL- STANDARD company of Niles, Michigan, with an 
important assist from Acme Steel, has cut shipping and handling 
costs for its customers in the packaging of tire bead wire. 

This wire formerly was shipped on returnable steel reels, 

for which the customer was charged—then credited when reel was 

returned. Wire is now wound on a fibre core placed on a collap- 
Acme Idea Mon | # , sible reel. Acme Steel Strapping is applied, reel is dismantled, 

preg maa i ' and coil of wire is ready for wrapping and palletizing. Reel 

Pree pier ra — charges are abolished, freight costs to customers are cut, and 

these new savings palletizing with steel strapping is simplifying 
handling and storage problems. 

*Check YOUR Acme idea Man. He will work with you—give you 
Acme Steel Strapping ideas to help you with your packaging and 
shipping problems. Call him at the nearest Acme Steel offices, or write 
Acme Steel Company, Dept. BC-56, 2840 Archer Avenue, Chicago 8, 


Illinois. In Canada, Acme Steel Company of Canada, Ltd., 
743 Warden Avenue, Toronto 13, Ontario. 


ACME STEEL STRAPPING Fai 





Jamaica has long been 
stymied by (1) an economy 
that revolves around agri- 
culture, and (2) a chronic 
unemployment situation. 


Now, Jamaica is trying 
to offset these problems 
through a program aimed 
to lure U.S. manufactur- 
ing—and capital—to the 
island. 


. 
> 


INDUSTRY 


Agriculture, the big breadwinner, is beset by fluctu- 
ating markets, threats of hurricanes and disease. 


é 


Manufacturing plants are small, and produce goods 
primarily for domestic consumption. 


Jamaica Invites U.S. Industry to 


A favorite tune of the Calypso band 
at the Myrtle Bank Hotel in Kingston, 
Jamaica, is Rum and Coca-Cola.* The 
song may have been inspired by U.S 
Navy sailors in Trinidad, but when the 
band sings the line “working for the 
Yan—kee doll—ar’” it evokes a round of 
smiles and nudges from Jamaican busi 
nessmen in the audience. 

For Jamaicans are hard at work try- 
ing to corral the Yankee dollar. This 


* Copyright, 1955, Leo Feist, Inc. 
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shows up strikingly in the budget pro- 
posals that Chief Minister Norman 
Manley has just presented to his legis- 
lature. It also shows up in the shifting 
of economic gears now going on in the 
island, largest of the British West 
Indies. 
The government’s new program in 
cludes: 
¢ A string of tax incentives aimed 
to bring in American capital and indus- 
try to help balance Jamaica’s predomi- 
nately agricultural economy. 


e A program of hotel construction 
and promotion whose target is to dou- 
ble Jamaica’s tourist business—already a 
major doliar earner—by 1960. 


|. Jamaica’s Problems 


Spurring the new programs are sev- 
eral long-standing problems, the major 
one being chronic unemployment. It is 
estimated that almost a fifth of the is- 
Jand’s work force is unemployed. The 
situation has been so bad that last year 
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The No. 2 industry hasn’t developed into the 
big employer the island had hoped. 


When America's leading appliance manufacturers 
specify New Departure Sentri-Seal bearings, 
they put new dependability into your home. 
For here's the new ball bearing that seals in 
lubricants, seals out dirt—that never requires 
any of your time for lubrication or other attention. 


Sentri-Seal bearings help to simplify design and 


The third biggest industry drew 120,000 visitors ey tea ~ae 
in 1954, who left behind $14-million. OMY. PR See 





7 home appliances. From automatic home laundries 
WRITE FOR 
Now Bepertere to food freezers . . . furnace blowers to power 


Booklet $.5. for full tools . . . they assure extra years of improved 


/ : details on Sentri- 
ove n Seal ball bearings. | service-free operation. New Departure Division 


-— — - of General Motors, Bristol, Conn. 


about 15,000 Jamaicans sought jobs in 
Great Britain. 
A second problem is that Jamaica’s 
economy is weighted heavily on the J 
agricultural side, mainly sugar and ba- 
nanas. With a general uncertainty in | 2) ee PAR TU - e 
world commodity prices and markets, Af 
Jamaica feels the need to diversify. BALL BEARINGS 
A third headache is the fact that 
Jamaica also has had a chronic deficit in 
trade balance. Heavy imports of cereals, 
machinery, chemicals, textiles, and 
other goods have kept imports above MOTMING ROLLS LEKRE A BALE 
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FLOATING-HUB CONSTRUCTION keeps all 
wheels in contact with floors, eliminates 
shimmy, reduces noise, dampens vibration. 


Sculptured clay cars 
get special handling 


Here’s where your 195X model Dodge 
Starts taking shape. 

Photographed at the Dodge styling stu- 
dios, this chassis-rack will be built up into 
a life-size clay model. Then it will be 
wheeled out—with extreme care—for the 
approval of top Dodge executives. 

Job of transporting the finished model 
of clay, representing weeks of work, goes 
to a special dolly equipped with shock- 
absorbing Bassick Floating-Hub Casters. 
Floating-Hub construction, with spring- 
controlled wheels offset from the axles, 
permits the wheel to climb over obstacles, 
dip into and out of depressions while 
the axle maintains a smooth horizontal 
These casters protect loads car- 
ried and floor surfaces from the hazards 
of shock and vibration. 

They're used extensively on motor 
stands, engine parts trucks, airline bag- 
gage trucks, and in hundreds of standard 
materials-handling applications. If care- 
ful handling of products or floor protec- 
tion is important in your business, ask 
your industrial distributor about Bassick 
Floating-Hub casters. 


course 


THE BASSICK 
COMPANY 
Bridgeport 2, Conn. 
In Canada: 
Belleville, Ont. 
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WILLS O. ISAACS, Minister of Trade & 
Industry, heads up development program. 


exports. The gap has narrowed in recent 
years, but there still is an adverse bal- 
ance of about $21-million a year. Ja- 
maica has to plug this hole with dollars 
dropped by tourists and remittances 
from Jamaicans who go abroad. 

¢ Bauxite Boom—The brightest hope 
so far has been the bauxite boom, cen- 
tered about Jamaica’s estimated 325- 
million tons of aluminum ore. In the 
past 12 years, three companies—Kaiser 
Aluminum, Reynolds Metals, and Alu- 
minium Ltd. of Canada—have invested 
almost $100-million in facilities. 

But despite the fact that bauxite now 
is Jamaica’s second biggest industry, it 
hasn’t buoyed up the economy so much 
as the island had expected. The govern- 
ment feels that it gets too small a roy- 
alty—a shilling a ton—and is pressing 
for a bigger cut. Also, aluminum com- 
panies haven’t turned out to be the big 
employers the island had figured on. 
¢ Leading Role—The pressure from 
these economic problems has been 
mounting steadily. When Manley’s 
People’s National Party came _ into 
power last year, one of its planks was 
150,000 jobs in five years—and Manley 
has either to produce or face political 
trouble at the next election. Even more 
pressing is the fact that Jamaica wants 
to play a leading role in the British 
Caribbean Federation (BW —Jan.21°56, 
pl18). Jamaica hopes that its governor, 
Sir Hugh Foot, and Manley will end up 
in the federation’s two top posts. How- 
ever, much of Jamaica’s success will 
depend on its economic position. 


ll. Industry 


The key to any such success, Jamai- 
cans believe, is a strong buildup of the 
island’s industry, which today consists 
mainly of small plants, over 50% of 


which process agricultural products. 
What small manufacturing plants there 
are produce goods primarily for domes- 
tic consumption. 

What Jamaica wants is more and 
larger industries that not only will cut 
down imports, but will provide a flow 
of exports to reverse the present trade 
balance. 

To supply the necessary capital for 
this program, Jamaica is turning toward 
the U.S. So far, our investment in 
Jamaica has barely scratched the sur- 
face; it’s estimated at $50-million, and 
most of that’s in bauxite. To whet the 
American investor's appetite, Jamaica 
has come up with these incentives: 

e A “tax holiday” law that gives 
investors the option to take either a 
seven-year or a four-year tax holiday, 
with gradual benefits accruing ever a 
longer period. 

e An improvement in the island’s 
present Pioneer Status Law, permitting 
duty-free imports of plant, machinery, 
and building materials—and a write-off 
of capital expenditures of 20% a year 
for any five of the first eight years. 

e A reciprocal agreement with the 
U.S. to stop double taxation. 

Aliso in the offing is legislation aimed 
to encourage industries to locate in de- 
pressed labor areas where wage scales 
will be below average Jamaican rates. 
Also planned is a special tax incentive 
to encourage U.S. companies to estab- 
lish regional offices in Jamaica, and for 
investment trusts to operate their port- 
folios from Jamaican headquarters. 
¢ Continuation—These proposals are in 
addition to the accelerated industrial 
program that began when an Industrial 
Development Commission was estab- 
lished several years ago. The major 
IDC projects include setting up a 150- 
acre industrial estate near Kingston and 
selling and/or leasing this land to in- 
vestors at low rates. IDC also will build 

lants for foreign investors under a 
ease-back arrangement, and even loan 
money to help new plants get going. 
IDC—as well as the other trade activi- 
ties—operates under Wills O. Isaacs 
(picture, above) who took over the 
Ministry of Trade & Industry last year. 
¢ Plus and Minus—Jamaica figures it 
has quite a few pluses with which to 
lure U.S. monev, the principal one be- 
ing cheap labor. An unskilled Jamaican 
worker averages about $8 a week, while 
skilled labor gets a little over $14. 
There’s also the advantage of having 
English-speaking workers, and a stable 
government steeped in the British tra- 
dition of law and order. Also, a Jamai- 
can location gives a U.S. company easy 
entree to the sterling bloc trade area. 

However, ther are a couple of minus 
signs in the economic equation. Jamaica 
is short on power, fuels, and raw mate- 
rials. Ship and rail transportation is 
mediocre; Kingston, its principal har- 
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It is Revere’s business to supply you with 
metals that can keep your production flowing 
smoothly. In Revere Aluminum Extrusions 
you get metals made with a skill chat cores 
only from many years’ experience, plus 
service and delivery that come from Revere’s 
undivided interest in filling your needs. It 
will pay you to gear the progress of your 
business to the most dependable sources 
of supply. 


Revere Aluminum Mill Products include ex- 
truded products; coiled and flat sheet, em- 
bossed sheet, circles and blanks; seamless 
drawn tube and welded tube; rolled shapes; 
electrical conductors; forgings; and foil. 
Call the nearest Revere Sales Office now. 
They are in all principal cities. Revere Copper 
and Brass Incorporated. Founded by Paul 
Revere in 1801. Executive Offices: 230 Park 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 








SHOP FOREMAN’S CHOICE! 


Quality control’s his baby; 
tolerances are with him eight hours 
a day. For his pencil and 
paper work, he specifies quality 
equipment; the famous Atlas pencil 
sharpener and the efficient 
Thirty-O-Three stapler. 
Of course he selects— 


APSCO—AMERICA’S CHOICE! 


products inc. 


Los Angeles, Calif. 
Rockford, Ill 
Toronto, Can 
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bor, needs a first-rate renovation of dock 
facilities. And while labor is plentiful, 
there is no surplus of skilled workers. 


The Tourist Trade 


While Jamaica counts heavily on the 
growth of industry for the long haul, 
the tourist trade is the bright star in the 
island’s immediate future. Tourism al- 
ready is the third biggest industry. In 
1954, more than 130, 000 visited Ja- 
maica, left $14-million behind. 

But Jamaicans look enviously at 
nearby Bermuda and Cuba, and realize 
that they have only scratched the sur- 
face. The government's goal is 225,000 
visitors a year by 1960, with the tourists 

ending $28-million a year. To get 
the new hotels that will be needed the 
island has two new programs: 

¢ A law under which the govern- 
ment donates the land and the foreign 
investor finances the project. In addi- 
tion to getting the tax free holiday, the 
investor can—if he wishes—sell out at 
any time after the end of the tax holi- 
day. However, he must allow the gov- 
ernment to make the first bid. 

¢ The second part of the plan is a 
proposal for the government itself to go 
into the hotel business. It would build 
and finance hotels, but lease them to 
management groups, with profits to be 
split 50-50. The government is expected 
to put $11-millicn into this project. 
e Leader—Key figure in the tourist de- 
velopment plan is Abe Issa. Issa is one 
of Jamaica’s leading businessmen, the 
island’s biggest hotel owner, and owner 
of a string of retail stores. 

Issa took over the chairmanship of a 
rejuvenated Tourist Board last year to 
make Jamaica a year-round vacation re- 
sort. Although hotels are booked solid 
through the December-April season, 
year-round occupancy is only 40%. 

If Jamaica could build up a good 
summer business and double the year- 
round rate, Issa points out, it could 
xccommodate twice as many visitors 
without adding a bed. To promote sum- 
mer business, the board is campaigning 
for special summer hotel rates, packaged 
tours, and is working with airlines and 
cruise ships for lower fares. To give the 
program a push, the board’s budget was 
tripled this year. 
¢ Sales Pitch—Issa also wants to pro- 
mote more family tourist business. Ja- 
maica’s resorts—especially the north 
shore’s Montego Bay and Ochos Rios 
areas—have built up a reputation of be- 
ing high-priced. That’s a deterrent to 
family vacationing. Now Issa wants 
more moderate-priced accommodations 
to draw the visitors who can’t pay $30 
to $50 a day during the season. 

One big advantage from the tourist 
standpoint is that the U.S. mainland 
isn’t far away: It’s two hours by air 
from Miami, six from New York. eno 


.--building preference 
for your service 


You can place your sales message in 
front of the men who buy your product 
or service every day in the year — for 
only “2¢ a day! 

How? By spotlighting your message 
to your exact prospects through calendar 
advertising. With a Shaw-Barton calen- 
dar advertising program you'll “be there” 
when buying decisions are made. Here’s 
a medium that provides a continuing 
campaign and ties in with your other 
advertising activity. 

Ask your Shaw-Barton representative 
for full details about this selective med- 
ium, plus our distribution plans that 
assure hang-up - . . or write direct. 


SHAW- BARTON. 


GENERAL OFFICES AND PLANT, COSHOCTON, OHIO 
SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 














FOR SALE 
OR LEASE 


68,270 sq. ft. reinforced 
concrete building with 
approx. 1 acre of vacant 
paved land adjoining — 
in the heart of 
Hollywood, Calif. 


One of the most durably con- 
structed buildings in Southern 
California. Spacious interior, ex- 
cellent offices, ideal for a TV, 
radio and motion picture center. 
Suitable for light manufacturing 
(M-2), storage and distribution. 
Can be readily converted to an 
all-office building. 

Half of the 2.05 acre site is 
vacant (paved), for plant expan- 
sion or new building construction. 
Hollywood Freeway, nearby, leads 
to all sections of greater Los 
Angeles. An ideal syndicate invest- 
ment. Ask for illustrated brochure 
and map showing industrial dis- 
tricts in the Los Angeles metropol- 
itan area. Cooperation to brokers. 


An Exclusive Offering of 


Le Roy D. Owen Company 
INDUSTRIAL PROPERTIES 
Le Roy D. Owen, President 
Member, Society of Industrial Realtors 


7 
621 S. Hope St., Los Angeles 17, Calif. 
Telephone MAdison 5-1307 
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Those Surpluses 


Washington seeks new 
ways to use farm goods as 
means to counter Russian pen- 
etration abroad. 


lhe idea of using U.S. farm surpluses 
to promote economic development in 
other countries, and to counter Russian 
economic penetration, has Washington 
scratching for ways and means. 

One line of approach is the $40-mil- 
lion sale of wheat now in the works for 
India. The idea is to let India pay for 
the grain in rupees, which the U.S. can 
then lend back to the Indians for de- 
velopment programs. The grain itself 
would be stored for emergencies, thus 
deftly avoiding the charge that the 
U.S. is “dumping.” More deals like 
this are being sought. 
¢ Spur to Investment—A variant on 
this method is to use the local currencies 
to encourage private American invest- 
ment. The local currency would be lent 
to U.S. investors who could thus cover 
their local costs without having to in- 
vest dollars. The loans could be tied in 
with Export-Import Bank dollar credits 
to U.S. investors abroad. 

This approach is still in a preliminary 
stage of thinking. But one limited ex- 
periment is being tried in Brazil, where 
some cruzeiros paid over for farm sur- 
pluses will be lent to American & For- 
eign Power Co., to help finance its ex- 
pansion. 

Triangular surplus deals will also be 
pushed. In these, the U.S. turns over 
a farm surplus to Country A, as pay- 
ment for goods that Country A will 
ship to Country B, either as aid or on 
a commercial basis. Such triangular 
deals have already been concluded with 
Germany, Italy, and Austria, for a total 
of $18-million in grains. 
¢ Aid and Sales—U.S. surpluses have 
already made a substantial contribution 
to development abroad. By the end of 
this fiscal year, about $1.5-billion worth 
of farm goods will have been moved 
abroad under the U.S. aid programs 
and, since 1954 by sales by the Agri- 
culture Dept. Right now, the aid pro- 
gram is signing surplus deals at a $2-mil- 
lion-a-day rate. 

Of the foreign currencies that will 
have been paid in by the end of this 
fiscal year, about $1-billion worth is 
scheduled to be lent back to the coun- 
tries of origin, on a long-term, low- 
interest basis, to assist their develop- 
ment programs. The loans cover 
everything from highway improvement 
in Peru and Chile, to hydroelectric and 
irrigation projects in Japan and metal- 
lurgical plants and railroad rehabilitation 
in Brazil. @no 
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This is the story of one 

of the many contacts made 
by Square D Field Engineers 
which resulted in 

increased production 

or reduced cost—or both 


IT’S A MATTER OF RECORD— 
Power Factor UP 30 Points 
Power Cost DOWN ‘£200 a Month 


A southern manufacturer called in a Square D Field 
Engineer to see what he could do about an electrical system 
which wasn’t holding up under the pressure of around-the- 
clock production. A thorough check of the system revealed 
inadequate wiring capacity and seriously unbalanced load 
conditions. In fact, a complete revamping of the distribution 
system was in order. The total material cost involved was a 
little over two thousand dollars. The changeover improved the 
power factor from 55% to 85% with a resultant saving of 
around $200 a month. Which means that the equipment will 
pay for itself in less than a year. Of even more importance, 
overall plant efficiency has been increased tremendously. 


At your service—in 3 important ways 
Field Engineers are available through Square D brench a 
offices in all principal United States cities—and in Canada, 
Mexico and England. Backing up these engineers are the 
design and manufacturing facilities of 13 strategically lo- 4 
cated Square D factories and the localized services of a 
nation-wide network of authorized electrical distributors. 


now... EC&M propucts are A PART OF THE SQUARE D LINE! 


SQUARE [) COMPANY 
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In Business Abroad 


Imports of Japanese Cotton Goods 
Bring Wails—and Promises of Action 


Washington is still wrestling with the problem of 
imports of Japanese cotton goods, which has raised a 
howl in the textile industry. 

After private talks with the White House, State 
Dept., and Commerce Dept., House Minority Leader 
Joseph Martin (R-Mass.) last week said that “definite 
and concrete moves are being planned” to give relief 
to mills—but he didn’t specify details. 

A few days later Harold C. McClellan, assistant sec- 
retary for international affairs, Commerce Dept., ruled 
out import quotas as a “bad” solution, mentioned sub- 
sidies to cotton mills as one possibility. 

Meanwhile, Washington observers fear that unless 
the Administration acts quickly, it will lose out on 
Congressional approval for U.S. membership in the 
Organization for Trade Cooperation—a keystone of Pres. 
Eisenhower's trade program. 


Russia Takes an American Partner 


In Its Venture Into Wide Screen 


Michael Todd, peripatetic Broadway and Hollywood 
producer, showed up in Moscow last week—on business. 
Che Ministry of Culture, it turns out, wanted to discuss 
possible use of the Todd-AO wide screen process (BW— 
Oct.1'56,p176) for Russian films. 

\fter several days spent with Gregory Alexandrov, 
a top Russian film director, cigarsmoking Todd 
announced that he and the Russians will co-produce five 
movies—possibly including War and Peace—in the next 
five years. This is the first American-Russian venture 
for making movies ever arranged. 

Under the agreement, Todd and Alexandrov will use 
the ‘Todd-AO process (in which Oklahoma! was filmed), 
share distribution costs, and probably employ Holly- 
wood stars. 

Not a person to waste time, Todd said that next 
month his camera crews will begin shooting the first 
picture—a panorama of Russian ballet, opera; and theater 
entertainment. 

7 e © 


International Chamber of Commerce 


Would Arbitrate Commercial Disputes 


\ long-awaited treaty for international arbitration of 
commercial disputes may be on the way. It’s some- 
thing the International Chamber of Commerce has 
been trying to work out since World War I. 

Last week, the Economic & Social Council of the 
United Nations (ECOSOC) passed a resolution calling 
for a diplomatic conference to draw up the treaty. The 
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resolution laid down the draft of a convention drawn 
up by ICC. It follows the lines of earlier agreements 
proposed through the League of Nations. 

As things now stand, an award made by an interna- 
tional arbitration court can’t be enforced because it 
must not only please both parties but, often, differing 
laws in each country. What the new conference would 
attempt to do is set up international automatic enforce- 
ment of an award. 

While the U.S. abstained from voting last week— 
but put itself on record as broadly in sympathy with 
the resolution—the plan poses some problems for 
Washington. The treaty would give international arbi- 
tration priority over state courts, arouse the proponents 
of the Dirksen amendment to the U.S. Constitution now 
pending in the Congress. That amendment would 
stipulate that no treaty with a foreign power should 
take precedence over U.S. law. 


Business Abroad Briefs 


American Express’ German bank, inactive since 1941, 
is back, with headquarters in Frankfurt and six branches. 


Gold exchanges: Last month Russia sold 1.3-million 
oz. of bullion in Switzerland—half for sterling, half for 
dollars—to help meet its trade deficit with the West, 
according to Pick’s currency report. . . . When nation- 
alization of India’s Kolar gold mines (BW—Mar.10°56, 
p135) goes through, Britons will probably be paid $4.2- 
million for their shares, will continue to have a hand in 
managing mine operations. 


Rio Tinto Mining Co. of Canada Ltd. is a new 
uranium-mining holding company formed by a merger of 
Joseph H. Hirshhorn’s interests and Rio Tinto Co. Ltd., 
of London. Main holdings: uranium companies operat- 
ing in the Blind River area of Ontario. 


Venezuela in high gear: GM reportedly plans a new 
assembly plant at Valencia close to the large Maracaibo 
car market. . . . Pan Am Airways’ International Hotel 
Corp., is spending $4.5-million to expand hotels at 
Caracas and Maracaibo. . . . Japan’s Masaji, Ltd., is 
building a $5-million bicycle and toy factory to serve 
Latin American markets. 


Distribution of French movies to U.S. neighborhood 
theaters—as well as to art theaters—is behind the forma- 
tion of the French Film Office in New York. 


Supermarkets for Brazil are the latest project of the 
Rockefeller’s International Basic Economy Corp. (BW— 
Sep.10°55,p94), which has pushed the same idea in 
Venezuela and Puerto Rico. 


Ship tonnage under Liberia’s flag—3.99-million gross 
tons—now tops Panama’s 3.92-million tons, puts the 
country in fourth place after the U.S., Britain, and 
Norway. 


Britain’s National Coal Board, its books red-inked by 
increasing imports, now estimates the 1965 output goal of 
240-million tons will cost $3.8-billion in modernization 
of mines—double 1950's estimate. 
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The American Market: a Look Ahead 











Now... home ws the ran 


Of 
§ 
or the drugstore cowboy 


PACKAGED 
ICE CREAM SALES 


His older brother lapped up his sundaes and 


sodas at the corner soda fountain. 


Your modern “cowboy” eats most of his ice 
cream at home. It’s part of today’s pattern of 
living: pick up a package from a self-service 
cabinet in a supermarket or drugstore . . . drop 
it in the home freezer . . . use when ready. 

This convenience explains how packages 
set off a revolution in the sale of ice cream— 
in 1941, only one gallon out of three went into 
packages. Today, it’s more than two gallons 


out of three. 


Tomorrow the story will be even mere one- 
sided. The reason: growth of the supermarket, 
the house of help-yourself that packages helped 
build. In 1955, for example, food stores ac- 
counted for over 50% of ice cream sales—an 
increase of 75% in just the past two years. 

lo keep ahead of public demand for pack- 
ages is a big order... but one that’s made to 
order for Marathon, America’s leading supplier 
of food packaging. New package designs, new 
product development, relentless market and 
laboratory research—all are part and parcel 
of Marathon facilities, which include every- 


thing from the tree to the finished product. 


MARATHON CORPORATION 


Menasha, Wisconsin 


In Canada: Manchester Paper Boxes Limited, Toronto 


Things look bright 
where MARATHON 


eoes to market 
= 


Marathon packages brighten the stores... 





Northern home products lighten the chores 
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Because nothing less than true stainless steel gives you the beauty 
that smiles at exposure . . . the strength that shrugs off years of 
highway hazards! Down where the going is roughest, stainless 
wheel covers stay bright and unblemished despite destructive road 
chemicals, flying grit, cinders and gravel—proving the point that for 
every automotive application where timeproof, carefree brilliance 
is desired, stainless steel is the metal of choice. Look for it, everywhere! 


Superior Steel 


CORPORATION 
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The NATO meeting in Paris produced no panaceas. 


But Secy. of State Dulles returned this week from Paris with an 
optimistic outlook: 


¢ All 15 members of NATO agreed with the U.S. view that a much 
broader degree of political unity must be found to bolster the pact’s mili- 
tary alliance. The foreign ministers of Canada, Norway, and Italy have 
taken on the job of drafting a plan for a NATO political action committee. 


¢ The Paris meeting proved that Moscow’s new line of enticements and 
threats to West European nations hasn’t undermined the Western alliance. 
The Council is moving to iron out differences in Atlantic Community policy 
toward Moscow on such crucial matters as disarmament, trade, cultural 
exchanges, and reunification of Germany. 


The Paris conference produced a new and clear mood—although no 
one officially stated it. The ministers are aiming at a tight new Atlantic 
alliance with NATO at the center. 


Real political unity won’t be easy to build in peacetime. As Dulles 
pointed out, the West first needs a way of handling all its family troubles. 
That’s why Dulles referred repeatedly to the Organization of American 
States (the old Pan-American Union). Its considerable success in patching 
up differences between Western Hemisphere nations might provide a model 
for Europe. For example, an OAS-type organization might be able to solve 
the conflict between Britain, Greece, and Turkey over Cyprus, or France’s 
problems in North Africa. 


A good omen for the new NATO is that Franco-German relations are 
improving. This week, there were two important breaks: 


¢ A final agreement on the Saar is about ready. It will settle the issue of 
the coal-steel region and its eventual reincorporation into a united Germany. 


¢ France has shifted its position on the relationship between German 
reunification and disarmament. Now Paris agrees that the West must go 
back to tying these two issues together in any dealings with Moscow. 


These two developments mean Moscow will have a harder time playing 
on France’s fear of a rearmed Germany and on Bonn’s suspicions of French 
sympathy for a permanently divided Germany. 


A showdown is near on Pres. Eisenhower’s foreign aid program. The 
House probably will vote on the Administration’s foreign aid bill within the 
next two weeks, the Senate before the end of the month. 


Hearings in both houses are far enough along to make some estimates 
about the outcome: 


¢ The President will probably get $1.9-hillion for economic assistance 
for foreign countries. The White House is cracking the whip over Repub- 
lican congressmen. Democratic spokesmen are taking the line that the 
Administration program isn’t enough, so they probably won’t try to trim 
the funds requested. 


* There’s a growing acceptance on Capitol Hill of the Administration’s 


argument that it must have flexibility in meeting the Soviet economic chal- 
lenge. But the President’s request for authority to commit up to $100-mil- 
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lion a year for ten years to finance long-term projects will almost certainly 
be watered down. 


* The Administration’s request for $3-billion in new funds for military 
aid faces tough sledding in both houses. The Democrats are making this 
part of the program their main target, asking why last year’s appropriation 
was only $1.7-billion, why so much is needed if the danger of war has 
lessened. 


The White House is putting on pressure to force a House vote on the 
bill authorizing U.S. membership in the proposed Organization for Trade 
Cooperation (OTC). It’s the international agency designed to administer 
and police the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT). 


Administration spokesmen are still confident of winning House ap- 
proval. But there will be stiff opposition from protectionist interests— 
particularly from the textile industry (page 158). In the conservative Senate 
Finance Committee, the odds are still against the bill. 


But the Administration is determined to turn on the steam. It’s now- 
or-never if the measure is to get action before the adjournment rush begins. 


——@—.. 
Washington will roll out the red carpet for Indonesia’s Pres. Soekarno. 


It’s part of a new policy toward the countries of Southeast Asia that is 
crystallizing at the State Dept. Washington has about made up its mind 
that the U.S. will have to live with the kind of regime Indonesia has today. 
Djakarta’s government is precariously balanced. There’s a growing local 
Communist movement. Even the non-Communists have strong anti-Western 
prejudices. 


The State Dept. hopes to reach Indonesia’s 80-millions through 
Soekarno. It hopes his trip to Washington—his first to the West—will open 
his eyes. And it comes, significantly, before he makes similar state visits 
later this summer to Moscow. 


Scandinavian Airlines System (SAS) got the jump on the other major 
world carriers this week when it started operating into Moscow. It will fly 
three times weekly to the Russian capital through Riga, in Soviet Latvia. 
Now SAS is trying to get the Russians to agree to a Stockholm-Moscow- 
Tokyo route. 


Lever Bros., the worldwide Unilever group’s U. S. subsidiary, made “an 
appreciable profit” last year for the first time since the early postwar years, 
when it miscalculated the importance of detergents. The announcement, 
made in London, gave no details, said only that “management reconstruc- 
tion” in the American firm was beginning to pay off. 


Another European giant, the Anglo-Dutch Royal Dutch Shell announced 
that its sales last year topped $5.6-billion. That’s a 10% gain over last year. 
Income was up to almost $500-million—a 19% increase. 


Shell also said its capital outlay, $2.8-billion over the last five years, 
would be some $840-million this year. It will go for exploration, oilfield 
development, refining and distribution equipment, and tankers. These ex- 
penditures will be met-from internal resources. Company spokesmen hinted 
that Shell in the future may have to look outside for new capital. 
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PIONEERING RESEARCH REVEALS 
MAINTENANCE ENGINEERS PLAY KEY ROLE IN 
PURCHASE OF MAJOR CAPITAL EQUIPMENT 


New Maintenance Responsibility 


66% of the men responsible for plant maintenance 
and engineering play a major part in the purchase of 
new capital equipment. 


’ 79% influence the selection of brands of capital equip- 
ment. Because they point out long-range savings in 
maintenance costs of one brand over another. 


p 78% have increased responsibility in the purchase of 
plant equipment, since their present employment. 


Wider Sales Approach Necessary 


The emergence of the plant and maintenance engineer 
as a buying influence indicates that capital equipment 
manufacturers must widen their sales approach to the 
plant operating team to include this new, important 
purchasing factor. 


This is The Kind of Major Capital Equipment that 
Maintenance Engineers Buy: 


Construction Materials and Equipment Electrical Equipment including Motors, 


Switches, Boards, Wiring, Fuses 
Machine Tools and Lamps 


Welding Equipment Instruments—Motors—Gauges (Electrical 
and Non-Electrical) 

Lubricants and Lubricating Equipment 

Dust Collecting Equipment 


Power Generation & Distribution Equipment Fooq Preparation & Service Equipment 
including Pumps and Compressors 


Materials Handling Equipment 
Pneumatic Tools 


Communication Systems and Industrie! T.V. 
Power Transmission Equipment including Filtration Systems 
Gears, Drives, Couplings, Control 


Elevators 
Heating, Air Conditioning, 
Ventilating Equipment, Management Consultants & Services 


including Fans, Blowers Fire Protection Equipmert 


In addition to the wide range of purchases for familiar 
maintenance purposes. 


*Visitors to the National Plant 
Maintenance & Engineering Show 
in Chicago, January 24-27, 1955, 
were contacted several months 
after the show in their offices. 
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There’s something special 


about each of these 


plant sites 


GRAND HAVEN, MICH. 


A lake sh i 
lake shore resort TOLEDO, OHIO 


How would you like to have ths as Reveal died 


wonderful sailing, swimming, 
fishing right in your front yard? This new industrial development 
Good living makes for good was the city airport until a new 
employee morale. Several level one was built last year. Here, 
industrial sites are available, only ten miles from the center of 
adjoining the railway and near aa Toledo, are 500 level acres 

the lake or the Grand River. adjoining Chesapeake and Ohio’s 
Overnight freight service to Walbridge yards. Water, gas 
Chicago and Detroit. and electricity are ail in. 





SCIOTO VALLEY, OHIO CLIFTON FORGE, VA. 


has surplus labor. yw <. has wonderful transportation. 


The huge AEC plant is nearly eae At the junction of two important 
finished and thousands of wyvn C & O lines, Clifton Forge gets 
workers are looking for new jobs. : ‘ fast freight service in or out in 
Many are skilled mechanics. every direction. Large labor 

We recommend several splendid == reservoir includes many 

sites along the C & O lines YR machinists and other skilled 
between the Ohio River and - =— workers. Several good industrial 
Columbus, Ohio. sites are available. 


JUST WHAT ARE YOUR REQUIREMENTS? Acreage, labor, water, fuel, raw 
materials? Where are your chief markets? Let our staff of experts help you find just the 
site you are looking for. Your inquiry will be handled in complete confidence. Address: 


(‘a Chesapeake and Ohio Railway 
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Union Renews Its Fight for GAW 


@ United Auto Workers already show signs of making 
a 100% guarantee and a shorter week issues in 1958. 


@ Unemployment in the auto and satellite industries is 
providing UAW with its first round of ammunition. 


@ Asa starter, the union has invited auto makers and 
farm implement manufacturers to confer on the problem of 


assuring steadier employment. 


For several years prior to 1955 con- 
tract negotiations, the United Auto 
Workers kept up a running propaganda 
barrage for a guaranteed annual wage. 

Last week, UAW introduced what 
may be the equivalent of GAW in the 
auto industry’s next round of bargain- 
ing, in 1958. Over the signature of 
Walter Reuther, the union sent letters 
to the heads of six auto companies— 
including Willys—and seven farm im- 
plement makers proposing a conference 
on unemployment and the problem of 
assuring steady year-round work. 
¢ Ammunition—T'oday’s —_ unemploy- 
ment situation alone would provide 
UAW with reason enough to ask em- 
ployers for a joint labor-management 
conference on jobs. However, other 
factors undoubtedly are also involved: 

¢ The auto industry's new supple- 
mentary unemployment benefits plans 
will go into effect for most workers 
June 1. When they do, large-scale job- 
lessness and smaller reserves than ex- 
pected could lead to problems for 
UAW-—which would have to explain 
why workers are eligible fer less in 
SUB benefits than they are counting 
on. By talk of heavy layoffs, the union 
may succeed in shifting dissatisfaction 
over SUB to the companies. 

¢ Many in UAW, particularly 
Ford workers, wanted the union to go 
after a 30-hour or 35-hour week in 1955 
and argued that it would help assure 
jobs. Instead, UAW bucked for an 
annual wage. Stressing the problem of 
joblessness now, and seeking manzge- 
ment cooperation in solving it, UAW 
leaders may feel that they can get out 
from behind the eight-ball with those 
who say layoffs wouldn’t be so bad if 
UAW had sought—and won—the short- 
ened work week. At the same time, 
UAW is laying the groundwork for a 
35-hr.-week demand in 1958 or earlier 
if possible. 
¢ Timing—Whatever its reasons were, 
UAW’s timing in asking for the con- 
ference was logical. Government fig 
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ures put auto layoffs at 137,000 and 
farm equipment unemployment at 
more than 36,000. And not only has 
auto’s spring selling season failed to 
materialize (page 24), but May auto 
production is actually being cut back, 
following right after a cut from April 
to May—an unexpected development. 
In his letter, Reuther set forth seven 
possible points of discussion for auto 
employers and six for implement manu- 
facturers. The broad agenda included 
as “relevant” the introduction of au- 
tomation, and decentralization plans. 
“He just wants to tell us how to run 
our business,” commented one auto 
company spokesman. At midweek there 
was no reply from any auto company, 
and the only likely reply was expected 
to be a polite refusal to sit dewn at a 
meeting such as Reuther proposed— 
even though he made clear that “we 
are not proposing a collective bargain- 
ing conference.” Obviously the auto 
makers feel that there would be little 
reason to confer. This session would 
be little more than forum for Reuther 
and UAW. 
¢ Implications—Inclusion of automa- 
tion and decentralization in the pro- 
posed discussion on auto industry un- 
employment gives added weight to 
such a theory. It indicates that UAW 
is intent on driving in a pile on which 
it can erect a platform later. UAW 
repeatedly insists it has no desire to 
interfere with automation or even plant 
relocation—but it does insist on pro- 
tection for the workers displaced. And 
it contends that a.100% guaranteed 
annual wage—rather than the 65% 
take-home pay offered by SUB—would 
be a “penalty” for manufacturers who 
did not plan schedules to even out 
work, or who attempted to automate 
or relocate a plant before assuring 
future employment for their workers. 
¢ Inadequate—The present concern 
over high unemployment in the indus- 
try—137,000 of an estimated normal 
work force of about 800,000 in the auto 


and satellite industries—also indicates 
UAW dissatisfaction with the present 
level and duration of SUB payments. 
UAW never considered 65% of nor- 
mal pay (60% after the first four weeks 
of layoff) high enough, nor the maxi- 
mum of 26 weeks' of benefits long 
enough. UAW people said last sum- 
mer the plan they accepted was a 
“foot-in-the-door” for a full guaranteed 
wage, and Reuther recently said the 
union must strive for 100% guara ces. 
The heavy layoffs prior to May | mean 
that thousands of auto workers will 
not qualify for SUB. At the same time, 
company contributions covering hours 
worked fall with each reduction in em- 
ployment, so the reserve funds will be 
so low this summer that few—if any— 
workers will be able to draw maximum 
benefits. 
¢ Other Fronts—The SUB agreements 
attached to auto contracts seem to bar 
a reopening before 1958. But there 
are ways UAW might attack what it 
apparently sees as “technological unem- 
ployment.” One would be to demand 
that auto companies reopen contracts 
on wages and hours—to negotiate higher 
wage rates for operators of machines 
in an automated line, and a reduction 
in hours (at present pay rates, of 
course) to make jobs. 
¢ Fuzzy Figures—UAW’S proposal for 
manufacturers to sit down and discuss 
unemployment disclosed one significant 
statistical fact. UAW now has a clear 
guide to auto hourly employment 
through reports on payments into SUB 
funds, which are based on actual hours 
worked. So, UAW came up with an 
interesting analysis of current layoffs. 
While the union’s GM department 
estimates that 60,000 GM workers have 
been laid off since December, “contri- 
butions to the [SUB] fund . . . indicate 
a decline in man hours worked between 
Feb. 8 and a four-week average in 
March that is the equivalent of an em- 
ployment reduction of 76,859 workers 
on a 40-hour-week basis. This figure 
takes into account reductions in work 
weeks as well as lavoffs.” In other 
words, while GM didn’t lay off 76,859 
workers, it did lower the work week 
sufficiently to chop its payrolls by an 
amount equal to that many laid off. 
And, while UAW’s Ford department 
estimates that company’s layoffs at 
18,000, the SUB calculations indicate 
an equivalent to the layoff of 48,677 
workers on a 40-hour week basis. 
UAW estimates Chrysler actual lay- 
offs at 46,600, Studebaker-Packard’s at 
7,800, American Motors’ 9,200. tno 
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Inability to Pay... 


. . . claim may be a 
violation of Taft-Hartley Act 
if employer refuses to open 
his books to the union. 


The U.S. Supreme Court ruled this 
week that an employer who refuses to 
back up a claim of inability to pay 
higher wages by opening his books to a 
union may be guilty of a Taft-Hartley 
unfair labor practice. 

At the same time, the high court 
sharply limited its ruling. It empha- 
sized that the decision does not mean 
that a union is automatically entitled 
to “substantiating evidence” every time 
economic inability is raised as an argu- 
ment against higher pay. Whether it is 
or not will depend on the facts in each 
case. 
¢ Test Case—The decision came in a 
test case that has been closely watched 
by emplovers throughout the country 
since late 1953. 

In August, 1953, the Bridge, Struc- 
tural & Ornamental Ironworkers asked 
Truitt Mfg. Co. of Greensboro, N. C., 
for a 10¢ raise. Truitt offered 24¢, 
argued that it couldn’t go any higher. 
The union then asked Truitt to allow 
a certified public accountant to check 
the company’s records and “ascertain 
or substantiate” the company’s inability 
to raise pay more than 24¢. The union 
said it wanted “full and complete infor- 
mation with regard to [Truitt’s] finan- 
cial standing and profits during the 
past few years.” 

The company refused to open its 
books to the union. It argued that 
“confidential financial information” was 
not open to bargaining with the union. 
* Legal Tug-of-War—The union filed 
unfair labor practice charges with the 
National Labor Relations Board, which 
tuled against Truitt. The board held 
that it is “settled law that when an 
employer seeks to justify the refusal of 
a wage increase upon an economic 
basis . . . good faith bargaining requires 
that upon request the employer attempt 
to substantiate its economic position 
by reasonable proof.” 

An appeals court refused to enforce 
the NLRB show-the-books order. In 
reversing the lower court (6-to-3), the 
Supreme Court ruled that bargaining 
lacks good faith when an employer 
“mechanically repeats a claim of in- 
ability to pay without making the 
slightest effort” to back it up. 

Justices Frankfurter, Clark, and Har- 
lan dissented. They argued that NLRB 
should not be free to find a refusal to 
bargain in good faith merely on the 
grounds of a company’s refusal to open 
its books to the union. END 
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This abstract design dramatizes the progress of the 
concrete masonry industry . . . from the solid 
heavy concrete block of earlier days to the strong 
lightweight units now available in a variety of 
sizes, shapes and textures. 


Today, designers and builders everywhere have 
recognized the exciting architectural possibilities of 
modern concrete block for all types of construction 
—contemporary homes, churches of simple dig- 
nity, plants of modern industry, civic auditoriums 
of huge dimensions. 


In the future, its uses will be limited only by the 
imagination of the architect, the technology of the 
block manufacturer and the skill of the mason. 


LEHIGH PORTLAND CEMENT company 


Allentown, Pa. 


growth ... AND THE CONCRETE BLOCK 


The rapidly increasing use of concrete masonry is 
a striking example of the ever more important role 
concrete is playing in our nation’s phenomenal 
growth. To keep pace with this growth, cement 
manufacturers the country over have increased— 
and are still increasing—the production of cement, 
the basic ingredient of concrete. 


Since 1946, for example, the Lehigh Portland 
Cement Company has spent $90,000,000 to expand 
production facilities. Our 1956 construction pro- 
gram calls for expenditures of $80,000 per day to 
further increase the supply of Lehigh Cements. 


This is growth for the future. . 
insures growth. 


. growth that 


LEHIGH PORTLAND CEMENT 
LEHIGH EARLY STRENGTH CEMENT 
LEHIGH AIR-ENTRAINING CEMENT 
LEHIGH MORTAR CEMENT 





Goodrich-Gulf Chemicals, Inc. 


UTE, WEST. VIRGINIA 
PLANT 


GOODRICH-GULF TAKES OVER LARGEST GOVERNMENT SYNTHETIC PLANT 


gp giant synthetic rubber plant at Institute, 
West Virginia, the largest of thirteen war- 
built copolymer plants, has now been acquired 
by Goodrich-Gulf Chemicals, Inc. 


This is a good sign for industries using rubber, 
as the bulk of Institute’s production of Ameripol 
rubbers will be available to small business. The 
plant is being modernized, and research and 
development facilities are being expanded to pro- 
vide superior technical assistance to purchasers, 


Growth and expansion have a way of being con- 
tagious. Look for more things to benefit industry 
from Goodrich-Gulf. 


Goodrich-Gulf Chemicals, Inc. 
3121 Euclid Avenue « Cleveland 15, Ohio 
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Labor organizers have started a 
strong push to win over office 
workers to unionism. They feel 
the time is definitely ripe for . . . 


You may be seeing more scenes like 
the one in the picture in the weeks 
ahead. Organizers are getting more 
active trying to interest office workers 
in joining unions. It’s: an indication 
that the much-heralded AFL-CIO 
drive to unionize white-collar workers 
—clerical employees, professional and 
sales people—finally may be getting 
under way. 


|. The Signs 


A number of things make it lock 
as if this year’s campaign for bringing 
office workers into the union fold may 
be the rea! thing: 

eAFL-CIO unions have slowed 
recruiting in the South because of the 
hot segregation issue (BW —Apr.14'56, 
p47). That means more funds and 
organizers are available for recruiting 
white-collar workers. 

¢ Increasing automation of clerical 
jobs is giving office workers job security 
jitters. And they may turn to unions 
in their quest for more security. 

¢ Although the number of white- 
collar workers is climbing twice as fast 
as production workers, pay differentials 
are disappearing or even reversing them- 
selves. At one time, white-collar work- 
ers enjoyed a $7.60 weekly earnings 
edge over factory workers; now they 
trail by about $3 (BW—Nov.6'54,p64). 

¢ White-collarites—particularly in 
big offices—are being made increasingly 
aware that they aren’t covered by fixed 
or contract-guaranteed management 
policies and programs on promotions, 
pay, job assignments, etc. They feel 
personalities are given too much weight. 
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Aiming at White-Collar Target 


John Pastin, United Steelworkers in- 
ternational representative, lists this as 
an important reason for white-collar 
unionization up to now. 

AFL-CIO organizers have been hold- 
ing planning classes around the country 
to help local leaders with white-collar 
organization problems. Some big, pro- 
duction unions, such as United Auto 
Workers, have been conducting meet- 
ings to figure out ways to increase their 
ofhce worker membership. 

Hardest organizing efforts probably 
will be made toward office workers— 
typists, file clerks, bookkeepers, produc- 
tion clerks, etc. They make up the 
largest group of white-collar workers. 
AFL-CIO sees a potential of 8-million 
prospective. union members in offices 
alone. At the same time, unions with 
jurisdiction over professional, technical, 
and sales employees probably will push 
smaller organizing campaigns of their 
own. 


ll. The Chances 


If an AFL-CIO white-collar organiz- 
ing drive shapes up in a big way, what 
are its chances for success? And which 
unions will get the new members? 
Employers are having to face up to 
these questions. 

There is a strong belief in some 
quarters that white-collar unionism is 
definitely on the way. Howard 
Coughlin, president of the Office Em- 
ployees International Union, flatly 
states: “Office people want and are 
ready for unions. Now, it’s just a matter 
of time.” 

But there are equally strong doubts 













about any substantial increase in white- 
collar union membership. Most em- 
ployers, while taking extra pains to 
keep their office staffs content, profess 
confidence that unions won’t make 
headway in their offices—at least in the 
foreseeable future. 

¢ Pressure of Economics—Coughlin, 
and others who see the white-collar 
appetite for unions growing, attribute 
it primarily to economics. 

On the average, clerical workers 
today earn less than skilled craftsmen 
and foremen, but slightly more than 
semiskilled and unskilled manual work- 
ers. Bureau of Census figures place the 
median weekly salary of clerical em- 
ployees at about $72 during a 52-weck 
work year. For the same period, the 
bureau estimates craftsmen and _fore- 
men earn almost $82, while workers 
with less skill get slightly more than 
$64. Latest U.S. Dept. of Labor 
figures show the average weekly wage 
for all manufacturing employees is 
$78.36. 

But you have to remember that these 
figures are averages that tend to blur 
conditions in specific industries. Large 
corporations in industries such as 
rubber, steel, and automobiles, where a 
sizable number of white-collarites be- 
long to production unions, give identi- 
cal increases to office and factory 
workers. And other large companies 
with nonunion offices make a practice 
of carrying factory wage hikes over into 
the office. But in such industries as 
insurance and banking, where white- 
collar workers make up most of the 
work force, wages haven't kept pace. 
¢ Prestige Factor—What impact the 
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ENGINEERS! 


Leading 
a dog’s 
life? 


If your work, salary, or living 
conditions leave something to be 
desired, why not ask Douglas, 
world’s largest aircraft manufacturer, 
about its engineering openings ? 
With a $2 billion backlog, and 
a wide variety of aircraft, missile 
and electronic projects to be 
researched, designed, built and 
tested, Douglas can fit your talents 
to the kind of work you like. 
Write us today! 
Send resume to 
Cc. C. LaVene, Box 620B 
Santa Monica, Calif. 
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HOWARD COUGHLIN, head of Office 
Employees International Union, says white- 
collar unionism is definitely on the way. 


reversal of the traditional office-factory 
differential will have depends, to a great 
extent, on what value office workers 
ittach. to intangible prestige, or the 
“social wage.” Most experts agree that 
a big reason clerical employees “shunned 
unions in the past, even worked for 
lower wages than unionized factory 
workers, was their belief that a white 
collar was more acceptable socially than 

blue one; that an ‘office man” stood 
higher in his neighbors’ esteem than a 
“shop man.” The aspiration to execu- 
tive status has a higher incidence 
among office employees. To some of 
them, joining a union may be a tacit 
admission, at least to themselves, that 
dreams of moving into management 
have evaporated 

Unions recognize the problem and 
ire trying to overcome it. They point 
to lowered white-collar pay advantages, 
tell office people, “You can’t eat 
prestige.”” AFL-CIO’s Community Serv- 
ices Committee encourages union 
members to take a greater role in civic 
affairs—this helps convince skeptical 
ofice workers that union members 
aren't lugs, but, instead, are active, 
public-minded citizens. 
¢ Target—Today, there are more white- 
collar workers to organize than ever 
before. From the latest Bureau of 
Census data, BUSINESS WEEK estimates 
that there are more than 19-million 
salaried white-collar workers, out of 
total of over 65-million emploved 
persons. About 9-million of the white- 
collar workers are clerical emplovees. 
Probably more important is the fact 
that estimates of unionization among 
these white-collarites range from 6% 
to 17%, in contrast to manufacturing 
occupations where about 55% of the 
workers belong to unions. This means 
office-worker and other white-collar 


unions have a 
to shoot at. 

° Office Conditions—Office union lead- 
ers feel that the vast change in office 
work will aid their cause. Automation, 
cost analyses in offices, and assembly- 
line methods for paper work have 
brought working conditions in the of 
fice and plant closer together. Coughlin 
comments that in offices where business 
machines have been installed, “. . . we 
have noticed a stronger desire for union- 
ization.” 

Office automation sometimes lowers 
the level of skill required, repl. aces the 
need for long years of experience and 
specialized training. This reduction in 
skill levels accounts, in part, for lower- 
ing the average of office pay. 

No longer do many employees in 
large offices have the sense of individu- 
ality or of belonging to the manage- 
ment team. Instead, clerical employees 
sometimes feel more confined than 
production workers; they are under the 
constant watchful eye of a supervisor, 
have little chance for physical activity 
to relieve tension. Said a Hartford 
businessman recently: “You talk about 
monotony on an assembly line; that’s 
nothing compared with the stultifying 
effect of these big insurance offices.” 

* Opposite View—Students of white- 
collar unionism who see few indications 
of sizable union inroads into offices, sav 
these factors run against such a trend: 

¢ Women—usually not quick to 
join unions—make up a high percentage 
of office workers. They now outnumber 
men in clerical jobs almost two to one. 
Many of them are “noncareer” short- 
time employees in a way station en route 
to marriage. 

¢ Office workers usually have little 
close working association with unions, 
are sometimes suspicious of them. They 
come out of backgrounds not too famil- 
iar with labor organizations. 


huge, tempting target 


ill. Which Union? 


Those who doubt that white-collar 
unionizing has much chance of success 
have the weight of history on their 
side. Of all the office worker unions, 
the leftwing United Office & Profes- 
sional Workers enjoyed the greatest 
success. Growing rapidly in the hectic 
late 1930s and during World War II, 
UOPW reached a peak of nearly 60,000 
members. Then, in 1950, CIO expelled 
the office union on charges of Com- 
munist domination; its membership 
shortly dwindled. 

OEIU, the only AFL-CIO union 
dependent solely on office workers for 
members, currently numbers about 50,- 
000 members. Coughlin hopes to boost 
this figure with a successful organizing 
campaign this season. 

You get some idea of the failure 
of office worker unions to garner mem- 
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bers from the fact that there are almost 
250,000 white-collarites in production 
unions. UAW, for example, claims 
80,000 and the Steelworkers lists around 
60,000. 

Because of this situation, another 
vital question to both companies and 
unions is which union will sign up new 
white-collar workers if the organizing 
drive catches fire. As one midwestern 
employer says, “It’s almost as important 
to me which union organizes my office 
people as whether they join any union 
at all.”. This employer had an unsatis- 
factory relationship with his factory 
union. He feared the same union in 
the office would give it too much con- 
trol over the business, that office work- 
ers might pass confidential company 
information to union negotiators dur- 
ing bargaining. 

Other employers, however, say if 
they must have an office union at all, 
they’d rather it were the plant union 
since they have an already established 
working setup. 
¢ Rivalry—One thing seems fairly cer- 
tain. The main ground for new office 
organizing thrusts will be in the front 
ofices of manufacturing concerns. 
Here, small unions like OEIU, may 
face tough competiiion from giant fac- 
tory unions. When UAW went right 
down to the strike wire with Chrysler 
Corp. over benefits for office workers 
last fall, (BW —Sep.10°55,p166), it 
served notice that it considered white- 
collarites valuable members. Other in- 
dustrial unions with white-collar mem- 
bers are sure to feel the same way. 

Formal AFL-CIO policy for handling 
any jurisdictional disputes that may 
arise hasn’t evolved yet. Until it does, 
conflicting unions will have to work 
out their own organizing jurisdictions. 
Since UAW, the United Rubber Work- 
ers, and others have asserted jurisdiction 
over office workers in the past, it’s un- 
likely they'll now step aside in favor 
of OEIU. 
¢ OEIU Optimistic—Coughlin believes 
his union will stand an equal chance 
in this bargaining over new members 
despite the diminutive membership of 
OEIU. Other’ observers wonder 
whether a small union relying solely on 
office workers for members can hold 
its own against the giants who pick up 
white-collar workers almost as a_by- 
product of signing up the shop; whether 
OEIU will have to be content with 
what office clerks the big unions don’t 
want. 

Coughlin is nursing the hope that 
AFL-CIO will set up a jurisdictional 
procedure for reapportioning members 
who are in the “wrong” union—the 
250,000 white-collarites in production 
unions. Should this unlikely rearrange- 
ment transpire, OEIU could increase its 
size by 500% with not a single newly 
organized office worker. END 





THE FINISHING 


by A. B. Hoefer 
Vice President 
Freperic B. Srevens, Inc. 


WILL ANODIZED ALUMINUM 
REPLACE CHROME? 


Affirmative answers to this question 
are revealed in several current busi- 
ness publications and our own sales 
figures. 

Speeding the change is the con- 
tinued tight supply of nickel. Manu- 
facturers have been forced to look 
for substitutes and like results ano- 
dized aluminum have given them. 


A trend is developing. Volume of 
Stevens anodizing equipment sold 
in 1955 was nearly double the vol- 
ume for the two preceding years. At 
the same time, sales of Stevens 
compositions used in buffing and 
polishing aluminum were showing 
a 50% increase. 


A typical Stevens Automatic used for anodizing 
at Kersman Equipment Co., Muskegon, Michigan. 


Your aluminum parts can be 
bright anodized and finished to com- 
pare favorably with the fine finish 
of chrome plate. In addition, alum- 
inum can be dyed, resulting in non- 
fading colored finishes. 

Stevens aluminum anodizing 
equipment is presently being used 
and recommended in the finishing of 
colored anodized tumblers, utensils, 
refrigerator components, rivets, auto- 
motive trim, lighting reflectors, etc. 

If your design engineers are talk- 
ing of aluminum to add sales appeal 
excitement, cost reducing features 
to your new product lines, let us 
discuss your requirements with you. 

Write or call Frederic B. Stevens, 
Inc., 1810 18th Street, Detroit 16, 
Michigan. 


STEVENS - 


i 
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Are you faced with the problem of im- 
proving your product electronically 
without trained personnel or adequate 
production facilities? Then let INLAND 
ELECTRONIC engineers take over any 
phase of your electronic design or devel- 
opment program based on years of suc- 
cessful engineering experience from a 
high volume-low unit cost point of view. 


I-E is ready NOW to design and/or 
manufacture electronic assemblies such 
as automatic inspection equipment, ma- 
chine and equipment controls, electronic 
and electro-mechanical assemblies. For 
design, production and testing service, 
consult your best source ...I-E, that is! 


1-E PRODUCT DEVELOP- 
MENT GUIDE—write for 
your copy now! 
Product Design, Engineering 
ond Contract Manufacturing. 





a a 


LOUVER - DIFFUSER 
Tale Meot-ililare b 


Write for free DATA AND 
PLANNING GUIDE 


TRUSTED \\ 7 


THE EDWIN F. GUTH COMPAN 
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NLRB Rules Out... 


. ..@ separate bargain- 
ing unit for employees who 
have access to security-check 
files. 


Clerks who have access to material 
connected with security investigations 
of employees in an atomic materials 
manufacturing plant are not “confiden- 
tial” employees, and hence can’t be 
barred from a company’s bargaining 
unit, the National Labor Relations 
Board ruled last week. 

The United Steelworkers, which rep- 
resents production employces of ACF 
Industries, Inc., asked NLRB to estab- 
lish a separate bargaining unit for ACF 
office workers, including — personnel 
clerks and a cryptographic operator. 
ACF opposed including these employ- 
ees in the bargaining unit; it contended 
that they are “confidential” employees. 
The clerks type and file security-check 
information. The cryptographic opera- 
tor encodes, decodes, and sends and re- 
ceives messages to and from federal 
agencies involving security checks. 

e Ruling—NLRB policies provide that 
confidential employees who “assist and 
act in a confidential capacity to persons 
whe formulate, determine and effectu- 
ate management policies in the field of 
labor relations” can be barred from bar- 
gaining units. However, the board ruled 
against the company argument that 
those who handle security-check files 
should come under this rule. The board 
included the personnel clerks and the 
cryptographic operator in the office bar- 
gaining unit. 

¢ Rumor-Starter—Government officials 
have repeatedly warned that much of 
the information received in security 
checks is “unevaluated.” This means 
that statements are taken as is; no effort 
has been made to weigh or draw conclu- 
sions from the records. A close check 
on the use of such security information 
is therefore necessary. Without it, secu- 
rity files could become the source of 
gossip or malicious tale-bearing by em- 
ployees who handle them. 

A certain amount of gossip about se- 
curity ratings is probably unavoidable, 
no matter what precautions are taken. 
But employers feel they can more effec- 
tively cut down on rumor-mongering 
and narrow the number of employees 
in a position to hear rumors if em- 
ployees handling security material aren’t 
in a bargaining unit and faced with 
a loyalty choice between company and 
union. 

Careless conversation about security 
files also poses a threat to employee 
morale, employers fear. A worker about 
whom stories of questionable loyalty 
are told would suffer in his work rela- 


tionship as well as in his community, 
even though he were innocent. 

* Gossip’s Role—Security information 
gossip could play an important role in 
internal union political fights. An al- 
most sure way of defeating an opponent 
for office would be to circulate rumors 
that Alice, in Personnel, says he has 
some derogatory statements about him 
in his security file. 

In some instances, local unions or 
union members in production depart- 
ments have refused to work beside em- 
ployees who have invoked the Fifth 
Amendment to the Constitution when 
questioned about possible subversion. 
Mostly, these have been wildcats over 
the opposition of official union policy. 
This kind of outbreak could increase if 
confidential security information got 
spread around. 

Although ACF plans no appeal of 
NLRB’s decision to the courts, it is al- 
most certain that other employers, fac- 
ing comparable situations, will take the 
issue before the judiciary. 


Employer Group Hits 
Senate Fund Report 


Strong opposition is rising to the final 
report of the Senate labor subcommit- 
tee on welfare and pension fund abuses 
(BW—Apr.28'56,p43). This was clear 
last week from a letter sent to Senate 
Labor Committee Chmn. Lister Hill 
(D-Ala.), by Thomas Jefferson Miley. 

Miley, executive vice-president of the 
Commerce & Industry Assn. of New 
York, declared that some of the report's 
findings were erroneous, that its con- 
clusions couldn’t be supported. Miley’s 
letter charged that: 

e The report is cloudy on just 
what programs would be covered by a 
federal disclosure law. And, he added, 
findings don’t justify laws applying to 
funds other than those collectively bar- 
gained and jointly administered. 

e Welfare benefits are not synony- 
mous with wages, as the report seems 
to assume. 

¢ Level-of-benefit programs—where 
workers contribute a fixed amount to- 
ward costs of agreed-on benefits with 
the employer contributing the difference 
—got short shrift from the subcommit- 
tee; a one-sided picture not based on 
the facts was presented. 

e Not enough recognition ap- 
peared in the report of the effective 
10le the states can play in regulation. 

CIA, one of the earliest employer 
associations to be deeply interested in 
welfare programs, is a strong supporter 
of welfare fund control at the state 
level. So its criticisms may be an indi- 
cation of dissents that are likely to 
arise as other employer groups digest 
the 365-page Senate report. Eno 
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Armstrong adhesive speeds bonding of plastic laminates 


If you're bonding plastic laminates for such things 
as dinette tables, counter tops, or school desks, 
Armstrong D-253 Adhesive will help you turn out 
a finished panel every three minutes. 

D-253 is an air-drying thermoplastic adhesive 
which combines unusually high dead-load and 
shear strength with good heat resistance. It holds 
plastic laminates on flat or curved surfaces in a 
grip you'd normally expect only from harder-to-use 
thermosetting cements. 

Armstrong D-253 offers the speed, convenience, 
and economy of assembly-line production, too. Ap- 
plied by spray or roller to core and skin sheets, 
D-253 dries under infrared heat in less than a 


minute. After the sandwich is assembled, one pass 
through rubber-covered pressure rolls produces an 
instantaneous bond. The finished panel is ready for 
further processing or immediate shipment. 

For more information on D-253, send for a copy 
of our 36-page adhesives catalog. It’s free to indus- 
trial users. Address Armstrong Cork Company, 
8005 Indian Road, Lancaster, Pa. In Canada, write 
691i Decarie Boulevard, Montreal 29, Quebec. 


(Armstrong 


ADHESIVES + COATINGS + SEALERS 
used wherever performance counts 





Drivers of other cars must 





content themselves. 
with compromise part-time 
power steering. Drivers of 


Chrysler Corporation cars 





have the incomparable ease 


of full-time power steering. 





‘his is engineering leadership. 





Plymouth, Dodge, De Soto, 


Chrysler and Imperial. 





In Labor 


Labor Costs Set for Big Boost, 
The Signs All Say 


Big boosts in labor costs seem likely for employers 
who must negotiate on wages this year. The year’s 
major wage bargaining—in basic steel—is still ahead 
(BW—May5’56,p161), but significant settlements in the 
past two weeks point to a quick-rising trend. 

Penn-Dixie Cement Corp. and United Cement, Lime 
& Gypsum Workers settled last week for an 18¢ raise in 
hourly pay and minor fringes. The terms are expected 
to spread into other contracts in the cement industry. 
Karly last year, the industry gave 7¢ pay boosts. So 
the two-year total adds up to 25¢ for Penn-Dixie— 
as compared with the auto industry's total of 27¢. 

The men’s and boys’ clothing industry settled last 
week for a total of 164¢ with Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America. Hourly raises account for 124¢ 
and fringe increases are estimated to cost 4¢ an hour. 
The raise was the workers’ first in three years and agree- 
ment on it came after several weeks of nationwide 
bargaining between ACWA and the Clothing Manu- 
facturers Assn. of the U.S. The manufacturers associa- 
tion says the raise will be reflected in a 4% increase 
in price. 

In the textile industry, raises this vear have averaged 
84¢ an hour in cotton mills, from 12¢ to 15¢ an hour 
in woolen and worsted mills. 

In aircraft, raises negotiated so far this year have 
averaged around 11¢, and another 7¢ is due in 1957. 

In the oil industry, settlements have been on the 
basis of 6% raises, or a minimum of 15¢ an hour. 

The whole upward trend led to a brief spat last week 
between Commerce Secy. Sinclair Weeks and Labor 
Secy. James P. Mitchell. Weeks said the upward wage- 
price spiral could threaten stability of the dollar. 
Mitchell said flatly he sees “no threat of inflation at 
all in labor contract settlements.” 


Mill Operators Quit Fight 
Against Secy. Mitchell’s Ruling 


Woolen and worsted manufacturers have decided 
to abandon their court fight against a $1.20-an-hour 
Walsh-Healey minimum wage for their industry. 

They went to court when Labor Secy. James P. 
Mitchell set an industrywide $1.20 minimum rate on 
woolen-worsted government-contract work. Mill opera- 
tors said minimum rates should have been set on a 
regional basis. 

A few weeks ago, the U.S. Supreme Court refused 
to review a lower court decision upholding Mitchell’s 
wage order (BW—Apr.28'56,p162). ‘The woolen-worsted 
mills now say the high court—in refusing to review 
“the strained and tortured decision” of the lower court 
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—left clouded the issue of the “vast and far-reaching 
authority” of the Secretary of Labor. Despite that, the 
mill operators said, the fact that the Supreme Court 
has now twice refused to review industrywide minimum 
wage setting (the second case involved cotton mills) 
leaves them no choice but to “reluctantly abandon” 
their fight. 


Labor’s Welded Power Enlarges 
Ranks of Employers’ Groups 


Employer associations are reaping new members as a 
result of the AFL-CIO merger five months ago. 

Most new members are nonunion employers who 
apparently are worried about the new federation’s organiz- 
ing program, say two Chicago employers’ groups. 

Gordon L. Hostetter, president of Employers’ Assn. 
of Chicago, said his 54-year-old group has picked up 
50 new employers—with a work force of 100,000—since 
labor’s merger last December. 

Richard Revnes of Chicago Assn. of Commerce & 
Industry reported 350 new members have been added 
through the stimulus of the AFL-CIO merger. 

Chicago isn’t unique in this; the story is the same 
elsewhere. 

° e a 


Dockers May Get a Boost 
In Their Injury Pay 


Higher workmen’s compensation for some 250,000 
longshoremen and harbor workers is likely this year. 

A bill to raise the benefits now being paid cleared 
the Senate last year and has been approved by the 
House Labor Committee. In the House version, maxi- 
mum benefits for workers injured on the job would be 
raised from $35 to $54 a week; the Senate set the new 
figure at $50. Both bills would boost minimum benefits 
from the present $12 a week to $18. 

The House bill would limit total benefits to $17,280; 
the Senate set no ceiling on payments. 


= = ] 
Labor Briefs 


Ford Motor Co. plans to shut down assembly plants 
for three weeks in August and September for a change- 
over to 1957 models. The layoffs could provide the 
first large-scale test of Ford’s supplementary unemploy- 
ment benefits plan negotiated with the United Auto 
Workers. 


Strikes during the first three months of 1956 cost an 
estimated 6.2-million man days of production—the most 
for any first quarter since 1950, according to the Labor 
Dept. 


Merger of the United Packinghouse Workers (ex-CIO) 
and Amalgamated Meat Cutters (from AFL) has run 
into a new snag, and will at least be delayed. Although 
a merger agreement has already been signed and a 
unification date set for June 11, AMC is now secking 
changes that UPW calls completely unacceptable. 
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A combination... for relaxation at Home 
Laminated plastics... combination of properties at work 


It takes a combination of properties to satisfy many 
of your basic material requirements. Synthane lami- 
nated plastics provide a unique combination of 
mechanical, electrical and chemical properties plus 
ease of machining. 


High-speed reversing clutch cone made of Synthane 
molded-macerated laminated plastic increases productivity 
of aut tic screw chi Synthone meets all the de- 
mands of high-speed clutch operation . - light weight, 
great strength and e heot ist for split- 
second reversing of a positive spindle drive operating as 
high as 3025 rpm and with operating temperature of cone 
going up to 250°F. This Synthane clutch cone provides 
smooth, positive clutch action, is long wearing, and is not 
distorted or deteriorated by the high heat. 








UGHT WEIGHT WEAR RESISTANCE 
Property combinations! Synthane has them... in 


over 30 individual grades...sheets, rods, tubes, 
F 4 moldings and completely fabricated parts. Send for 
gi id co YNTHANE 
eta S$ 
iS- 


SYNTHANE CORPORATION, 1 RIVER ROAD, OAKS, PA. 











THE MARKETS 


Wall St. Talks... 


. . . about new issues 
optimism . . . Studebaker- 
Packard speculation .. . 
auto earnings outlook. 





Cautious optimism is beginning to 
show up in the corporate new issues 
market. Two: reasons became obvious 
last week when underwriters were able 
to (1) easily sell $30-million worth 
of Duke Power bonds on a 3.50% 
yield basis, when, a week earlier, they 
probably would have needed a 3.60% 
yield to turn the trick; and (2) finally 
dispose of the remaining half of South- 
ern California Edison’s $40-million, 
3.68% yield bond offering. 


Studebaker-Packard shares are being 
bulled by some Streeters as an “‘inter- 
esting radical price speculation.” One 
explanation that is offered: a satisfac- 
tory merger with another company may 
finally be arranged. Another: The Ad- 
ministration, running for reelection on 
a “prosperity” platform, will see to it 
that a company of Studebaker-Packard’s 
size is kept going with bounteous de- 
fense contracts if no merger material- 
izes. 


Major stockholdings of Massachu- 
setts Investors Trust, the nation’s only 
$1-billion investment trust: oils, 21.7% 
of assets; utilities, 10%; steels, 7.3%; 
metals and mining, 7.2%; chemical, 
6.7%. 


Best and worst Big Board performers 
in April, according to H. Hentz & Co.: 
¢ Winners: Hudson & Manhattan 
(it closed last month at $3.50), up 
75%; Bon Ami “B”, up 40.4%; Rey- 
nolds Metals, up 40.1%; Callahan 
Zinc-Lead (it closed at $7.62), up 
32.6%; Reed Roller Bit, up 29.4%. 
¢ Losers: A. P. W. Products (it 
closed at $5), off 18.4%; American 
Enka, off 17.8%; City Investing, off 
15.6%; Chadbourne Gotham, down 
15.6%; United Dye & Chemical, off 
15. 

Don’t expect an upturn in auto earn- 
ings soon, say some smart Streeters. 
April-June earnings will skid further 
behind 1955 than did first-quarter net, 
and third-quarter comparisons will 
prov e even worse, they Say. 


A bad omen? Dow-Jones’ rail aver- 
age has risen to about one-third of the 
D-] industrial index. This same situa- 
tion, says Arthur Weisenberger & Co., 
prevailed just before the 1937 and 
1946 bull markets burst apart 
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The Higher-Priced Stocks 
Still Show the Best Gains 


Percent Price Gain Since End of 1954 
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Blue-Chips Take Charge 


Just about a month ago, the bull 
market hit its all-time high. Then, 
Standard & Poor’s index of 50 indus- 
trial stocks stood at 521.0, after a 
sustained seven-week drive from the 
February lows. 

Currently, the market is about 2% 
off its high, and its movement for the 
past month is nearly a carbon copy 
of its action in the four weeks after 
the highs of last November. The move- 
ment has been sidewise, with a down- 
ward tilt, and the market has been 
viciously selective. 

Selectivity, of course, has been a 
characteristic of the market for a long 
time. Among many indexes of selec- 
tivity, perhaps the most revealing right 
now is the showing of the high-priced 
and low-priced stocks (chart, above). 
Shares selling under $50 haven’t done 
nearly so well since the end of 1954 
as the stock market as a whole. The 
$1- to $10-a-share issues have racked 
up the poorest percentage gains. The 
big gains have come in the $60-and-up 
group, with $70-and-up shares showing 
a 40% gain since Jan. 1, 1955. 
¢ Blue-Chip Days—The story behind 
the high-priced shares’ better showing 
is basically one of a blue-chip market, 
in which secondary issues are perform- 
ing disappointingly. In the leading 


groups, such as machinery, oils, and 
office equipment, you generally find 
higher-priced issues marking off the 
biggest percentage gains. 

Even the “little investors” operating 
through the Monthly Investment Plan 
show a surprising penchant for higher- 
priced shares. Of the top 10 MIP fav- 
orites, eight sell for over $40, six for 
over $60, and three for over $100 a 
share. Included in the top 10 are both 
E. I. du Pont, selling for around $220 
a share, and American Tel & Tel at 
around $180. 
¢ Heat in the Rails—Perhaps the hot- 
test market group lately has been the 
rails. Early this week, they surged to 
another bull market high and reached 
a peak unsurpassed since 1929. But 
here, too, selectivity is a key to the 
seeming strength of the group as a 
whole, and the higher-priced shares have 
been getting most of the play. Perhaps 
the best move for any of the rail issues 
since yearend, 1955, has been that of 
Western Pacific. It’s up 22% from its 
Dec. 31 price. It now sells for around 
$82 a share, well above the average price 
of $57.55 for all rail issues listed on the 
Big Board. 

Two other hot rail issues that have 
bulled the average considerably are 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, up 14% 
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what have 
Superhighways 
to do with 
LENKURT ? 





Plenty! Take the fabulous 
Pennsylvania Turnpike . . . a sudden 
sleet storm threatens-to telescope 
traffic . .. minutes later police cars 
and maintenance trucks converge 
on critical areas . . . the situation 

is under control. 

How did everyone get the word 

so fast? Through an RCA multi- 
channel radio system that depends 
on Lenkurt electronic carrier 
equipment to transmit many voices 
simultaneously. 

Carrier and microwave specialists 
in world communications, Lenkurt 
serves government and private 
industry alike . . . providing the 
finest in “telephone-quality” 
electronic equipment. 


For their latest brochure, 

“New Horizons in Communications,” 
write to Dept. E-3, 

Lenkurt Electric Company, 

San Carlos, California or 

North Burnaby P.O., 

Vancouver, British Columbia. 
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from yearend, and Union Pacific, up 
7%. Southern Ry., up 15% has been 
another leader. All three sell for well 
over $100 a share, and UP is closer to 
$200. 

By contrast, low-priced rails have 
done little. New York Central is off 
nearly 8% from yearend, Pennsylvania 
is up only 5% and N. Y., New Haven 
& Hartford is off 27%. Canadian Pa- 
cific is about 2% off its yearend price. 
¢ Autos’ Glum Touch—With this sort 
of selectivity, when you must hold the 


Dividends: Second 


Quarterly dividends paid on New 
York Stock Exchange listed stocks have 
stacked up more records lately than 
you'll find in a disk jockey’s closet. The 
first quarter of 1956 was no exception, 
as Big Board cash dividends boomed 
over $2-billion for the second time in 
historv, and weren’t too far behind last 
year’s record-breaking fourth quarter in 
total payments. 

Of the 1,081 common issues listed on 
the Big Board, 897, or 83%, paid some 
cash dividend in the first quarter of the 
year. A year earlier, 80% of the listed 
companies paid some cash dividend. Of 
those companies paying cash, 51% paid 
more out in the first quarter of this 
year than last vear, and 44% paid the 
same. 

As always, the dividends paid, as well 
as the increase over the vear before pay- 
ments, were highly concentrated. Of 
the $2,025-million paid in the first 
quarter, 52% came from four major in- 
dustries, public utilities, chemicals, pe- 
troleum and natural gas, and automo- 


Dividend 


Stock Group Payers 


Aircraft 24 
Amusement a wae $ 22 
Automotive = f $1 
Building trades ‘ rinehe d 29 
Chemical anbuae 74 


Electrical equipment 18 
Farm machinery 

Financial 

Food products, beverages 

Leather, leather products 


Machinery, metals 
Mining 

Office equipment 
Paper, publishing 
Petroleum, natural gas 


Railroads, railroad equipment 
Real estate 

Retail trade 

Rubber 

Shipbuilding and operating 
Steel, iron 


Textile 

Tobacco 

Utilities 

Miscellaneous businesses és 
U. S. cos. operating abroad..... 
Foreign stocks 


PRR scans ccs ness 


“right” stocks to enjoy any gains, wor- 
ries come casy. Right now, probably 
the biggest worry for Wall Streeters 1s 
the languishing pace of auto sales (page 
24). General Motors’ announcement 
of a 10% cutback in Chevrolet produc- 
tion, the continuing high dealer inven- 
tories, and the daily recital of the prob- 
lems of the independents, particularly 
Studebaker-Packard, have brought glum 
faces to Wall Street. Ford, GM, and 
Chrysler are all selling at or near their 
year's lows. 


Best Quarter 


tive. The quarter's payments were 2 
ahead of first quarter 1955 and these 
four groups accounted for 58% of the 
dollar gain. 

The automotive group looms especi- 
ally large in year-to-year gains for two 
reasons: 

¢ General Motors sale of 4.38-mil- 
lion shares of common stock plus its 
increased dividend payments following 
the 3-for-1 split. There were no divi- 
dends paid on the new stock in the 
first quarter last year because it was not 
sold until late February. 

e The inclusion in this year’s rec- 
ord of Ford dividends for the first time. 
These two factors accounted for nearly 
all of the 42%, or $77.5-million gain in 
automotive dividend payments. 

The one group that showed a sharp 
minus in the first quarter was the ship- 
building and operating group, with cash 
payments off by 28% from first quarter, 
1955. Biggest gain for any group, per- 
centagewise: mining issues, up nearly 
65% or $50-million. 


on 
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Estimated % Change 
Dividends Ist Ot. 1956 
Ist Quarter os. 
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$2,025 ,420,230 +22. 
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THE SWEETS 





COMPANY 





OF AMERICA, INC. 





“Ofalional Accounting Machines save us $30,000 a year... 
return $1.67 annually on every $1.00 invested!”’ 


THE SWEETS COMPANY OF AMERICA, Hoboken, N. J. 
“Pioneer & Leading Manufacturer of Wrapped Candy” 


“We constantly strive to improve both prod- 
uct quality and overall operating efficiency, 
sO as to maintain leadership in our particu- 
lar part of the candy field. In keeping with 
this aim, we invested $17,995 in National 
Accounting Machines which resulted in a 
saving of $30,000 a year a return of 
$1.67 annually on every $1.00 invested. 
“We use Nationals for payroll, order and 
shipment analysis, factory ledgers, accounts 
receivable, account aging and sales analysis. 
Our operators are now producing a larger 


volume of work with less effort—and our 
reports are always ahead of schedule. 

“Operator training is simple. The versa- 
tility of these machines enables us to pro- 
vide multiple reports in one operation, and 
to switch to different jobs without effort.” 


batph- 7arR, 


Treasurer 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, parton 9, onto 


989 OFFICES IN 94 COUNTRIES 


| iecleeienieteieteteteetiedeaten 


In your business, too, National 
machines will pay for themselves 
with the money they save, then 
continue savings as annual profit. 
Your nearby National man will 
gladly show how much you can 
save —and why your operators 
will be happier. (See yellow pages 
of your phone book, or write to 
us at Dayton 9, Ohio.) 















For Ball Bearings 
THE TREND IS TO SKF” 


Sleek, slim, powerful, quiet ... Mercury Outboards 
are the ruler of speed and spray — “Master of the 
Waterways.” Kiekhaefer Corporation, who makes 
them, wes first to feature extensive use of anti- 
friction bearings in outboards. And Kiekhaefer is 
another concern that purchases single row, deep 
groove ball bearings from Ssr. 


It’s a trend... brought about because those whose 
has them all business is to buy bearings recognize the improve- 


Ball Bearings ) Cylindrical Roller Bearings (2 ments @0SF has achieved in ball bearings — 
improvements in quiet running, improvements in 


Spherical Roller Bearings (> “Tyson Tapered Roller Bearings > sealing, improvements in bearing life. Maybe you 
too should switch to @fSf Ball Bearings. 
SKF INDUSTRIES, INC., PHILADELPHIA 32, PA. 
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PERSONAL BUSINESS 


BUSINESS WEEK The popularity of the backyard barbecue has brought a big boom in a 
MAY 12, 1956 new hobby for American men—cooking. 


An important part of the hobby is its ritual. It varies from one yard 
to the next, but still has certain common rules. Most important is that the 
self-appointed chef is master. He brooks no interference from women; and 
he must be regarded by all present as the complete expert—especially when 
it comes to cooking meat. 


Usually, too, the chef has bought the meat himself. This is a solemn 
A BUSINESS WEEK job, which he thinks requires more acumen than any wife can muster. 





But even though you have faith in your own butcher, buying, keeping, 
and preparing meat is a far more complex field than the layman realizes. 
It’s easy to assume, for example, that if a steak is cut two inches thick it is 
automatically good. Actually, a steak (or any meat) is only as good as its 
grade and cut. 


So the amateur chef would do well to study some of the major points 
that the National Live Stock and Meat Board suggests he remember: 


Basic guide is the grading standards, established by the U.S. Dept. of 
Agriculture. Beef and veal come in four top grades: prime, choice, good, 
and commercial; lamb goes only through the first three grades. Pork has 
no uniform grading standards at this time. 


Meat from a steer usually falls in one of the first three grades. Gen- 
erally speaking, meat from a cow will grade at the commercial level—or 
even at the still lower grades, which are used for curing, canning, sausages 
and other such specialties. 


But grading gives only a general idea of meat quality. For instance: 
Prime-grade beef is thick-fleshed, blocky, and compact; the fat is firm, brittle, 
somewhat waxy. The lean has a pronounced intermingling of fat, called 
marbling. 


However, the marbling within the prime-beef grade can take quite a wide 
range, and the “right” amount may be hard for the layman’s eye to see. 
The same is true with the color: It can range from pale red to deep blood 
red, and still be prime beef. The tipoff here is this: The color of the best 
meat is both uniform and bright. 


Aging develops tenderness and flavor in beef, and in lamb of high qual- 
ity; it does not improve veal and pork. Only the high grades of beef, which 
have a thick fat covering, can stand aging for the necessary period (three 
to six weeks at temperatures ranging from 34 deg. to 38 deg. F). 


Real “bargains” in meat are pretty rare. General rule of thumb: If 
prices are lower in one store than another, so is the quality. (But if you 
know your meat, you will find exceptions to this rule, of course.) 


Best way to get a bargain usually is to learn your cuts of meat. For ex- 
ample: Even though loin and rib lamb chops are more tender than shoulder 
chops, the latter make a tasty broiled dish. 


Once you have the proper kind of meat, preparing it is at least as im- 
portant as the quality itself. It should be removed from the refrigerator 
immediately before cooking; do not bring it to room temperature. 
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product more tender, juicier, more flavorful, more uniformly cooked—and 
saves fuel, even though cooking time is longer. A meat thermometer, inci- 
dentally, rather than cooking time, is the best guide to degree of doneness. 


How long can you keep meat? If stored in a refrigerator, it should be 
used within a few days. Don’t freeze meat in the refrigerator’s freezing 
compartment; it should first be “sharp frozen” in a regular food freezer. 


Here is the government-recommended stcrage life of various kinds of 
meat in a food freezer kept at 0 deg. F: ground meat—one to three months; 
pork—three to six months; lamb and veal—six to nine months; beef—six 
to 12 months. 


There are many good sources of detailed information on the buying 
and preparation of meat. One of the best is the Meat Manual, put out by 
the National Live Stock and Meat Board, 407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Il. 


The time you brush your teeth—not the dentifrice you use—is the 
important factor in preventing tooth decay. 


There’s more and more evidence pointing to the certainty of this idea. 
Latest dental research still shows that apparently the greatest damage lead- 
ing to tooth decay occurs within 15 min. after eating refined carbohydrates— 
especially sugar. 

Best preventive obviously is to brush your teeth immediately after eat- 
ing; there is no “miracle” preparation yet known that approaches this in 
effectiveness. 


Any dentifrice will do. Researchers still say that ordinary baking soda, 
or a mixture of salt and soda, does a good job. American Dental Assn. dis- 
counts “exaggerated claims” being made for dentifrices containing ammo- 
nium compounds, chlorophyll derivatives, anti-enzyme agents, and fluorides. 


However, the association does emphasize that fluoridation of public 
water supplies is the “most effective and practical method” of cutting tooth 
decay among large numbers of people, particularly children. No harmful 
results have been found. 

—— 


Note for your calendar : Second installment of federal estimated income 
tax is due June 15. 


(Incidentally, don’t worry about a child you may have graduating from 
college into a high-paying job this year being lost to you as a dependent 
for 1956. As long as he attended school full-time for at least five months, 
and you furnish more than half his support, you can still claim him as a 
dependent, regardless of his age or income.) 


A new garden hose combines the strength of reinforced rubber with the 
light weight of plastic. Neoprene covered, 50 ft. of it weigh about 2% lb. 
less than rubber hose. 


Manners and modes: U.S. hunters and fishermen spend $80-million for 
fees each year, get 35-million licenses. . . . A platinum mechanical pencil 
will sell for $500. It has four colored leads. . . . About 60-million Americans 
now watch TV for five hours each per day. That figures up to 300-million 
hours of TV viewing every day. 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the May 12, 1966, issue-—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 





...doing a sweet job for Maui pineapples 


At the Maui Pineapple Company sugar ionization 
plant in Hawaii, they had a big problem in piping 
to lick before they upped their output to 60 or more 
gallons of purified syrup per hour. 

First, they needed piping that would not be at- 
tacked by chemicals. Next, the piping must not 
contaminate, discolor or impart any kind of a taste 
to the pineapple juice. 

Jscolite plastic pipe, fittings and valves were in- 
stalled throughout the plant, and proved te be ex- 
actly what Maui Pineapple Co. wanted. Uscolite 


Mechanical Goods Division 


resists chemicals, has no effect on food or food proc- 
essing materials. And in the warm humid climate 
of Hawaii, cold Uscolite pipe lines have far less 
tendency to sweat than metal pipe. 

Uscolite has been adopted by over 500 leading 
chemical processors. For replacement or completely 
new piping, contact any of the 28 “U.S.” District 
Sales offices or write us at Rockefeller Center, New 
York 20, N. Y. You are assured of immediate delivery 
of standard sizes and threaded fittings, including 
Uscolite (Hills-McCanna) valves. 
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AMERICAN PRODUCT LINE — arte ft 

ae Fac ram yy Shortly after the turn of the century, AMERICAN became the first com- 

freavest clarity, whiteness and instr. t pany to produce window glass by a machine process. Since then, 

LUSTRAGLAS AMERICAN has made the most notable strides in the development 

strength for con of quality flat glass. AMERICAN know-how down through the years 

LUSTRACRYSTAL—ex has resulted in a superior glass—whiter, clearer and more distortioa 

sheet glass for ' sand free—and with AMERICAN, the best costs no more. 

many other we oe Today, American Window Glass Company’s progress is just as im-' 
pressive. A new management team is conducting a solid growth pro- 
gram, based on increased facilities, product diversification and expanded 
organization. AMERICAN is not only keeping pace with the flat glass 
industry, but it is making a marked contribution to its progress. 
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ANAL—a fiberglass-reinforced plas- 
tie pomietied panel. AMERICAN WINDOW GLASS CO., PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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REGIONS 


As the St. Lawrence Seaway crawls west- 


ward, Milwaukee Port Director 


Harry 


Brockel, specialist in Lake-port develop- 
ment, guides city to world trade role. . . 


Cashing in on the Seaway 


“For some ports on the Lakes, time 
is running out. They are at least two 
years, maybe more, behind the opening 
date for the St. Lawrence Seaway.” 

That’s more advice than criticism. 
It comes form Harry C. Brockel (above) 
the Milwaukee port director and a spe- 
cialist in Lake-port operation and de- 
velopment. 

Among the Great Lakes port cities, 
Milwaukee is an acknowledged leader in 
preparation for the business that will 
come when big ocean ships begin steam- 
ing up the Seaway in 1959. And much 
of the credit for Milwaukee’s achieve- 
ment goes to Brockel, who has been in 
his job since 1942. 

It is likely that Brockel’s knack for 
port management will influence port 
directors in other cities along the Lakes. 
Toledo and Duluth unsuccessfully tried 
to hire him away from his job in Mil- 
waukee. Recently, he was one of a 
group studying why Detroit is develop- 
ing slowly as a Seaway port. And Pres. 
Eisenhower has named him to the ad- 
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visory board of the U.S. Seaway Devel- 
opment Corp. 

¢ Spur of Necessity—Aside from his 
own personality and experience—he 
combines a businessman’s efficiency 
with an old city hall politician’s diplo- 
macy, and he has been in shipping for 
30 of his 48 years—Brockel’s talents 
have been sharpened by necessity. He 
knows Milwaukee must have something 
to attract trade to its port, for it is far 
inland. And once ocean ships have 
been attracted as far west as Lake 
Michigan, Milwaukee must compete for 
their business with Chicago, only 90 
miles to the south. 


|. Man With a Target 


Despite its geographical handicaps, 
Milwaukee has long wanted to be a 
world port. Along with Duluth, Mus- 
kegon, and Detroit, it was a strong ad- 
vocate of U.S. participation in the Sea- 
way. 

Now, under Brockel’s charge, the city 





has an unbroken waterfront domain 
nearly three miles long. This it has 
pieced together over about 30 years, 
despite public vs. private ownership 
disputes and delays for reduction of 
high land prices. 

The stocky, hard-driving man who 

runs it joined the harbor commission in 
1926, fresh out of school. Two years 
later, he took a leave to get more ex- 
perience. He worked as an ordinary sea- 
man aboard a freighter, and studied 
ship and cargo handling. 
e His Aim—Since taking over the wheel 
in 1942, he has been guiding the port 
toward the destiny he sees for it: as an 
international harbor for the Midwest 
and Northwest. 

He has gone out of his way to sell 
the port, making speeches, interesting 
shippers and shipping lines in its pos- 
sibilities. With one eve on Chicago, he 
installed extra-heavy lifting cranes so 
that today Milwaukee’s port can handle 
heavier cargo than Chicago. 

He sets high standards for the opera- 
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When everyone wants 


a desk near the window... 


it’s time to call Carrier! 





If you’re considering air conditioning 
for a multi-room building, ask about 
Carrier's Room Weathermaker. It of- 
fers year-round, individual control. 


If you manage an office, store or res- 
taurant, call Carrier about the Weather- 
maker*. This packaged air conditioner 
is designed for lower installation cost. 
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And to provide chilled water for your 
Room Weathermakers, there is the new 
Carrier Reciprocating Water Cooling 
Machine—one-package refrigeration. 


Look up the Carrier Dealer or Branch Office 
listed in the Classified Telephone 
Directory for information about all types of 
air conditioning, either systems or units. 


Carrier Corporation, Syracuse, New York 


FIRST NAME IN AIR CONDITIONING 


*Reg. US. Pat. Of. 





tion of the port. Full-time commission 
employees are specially trained to run 
the heavy cranes. 

The commission could have cut costs 
by buying second-hand rails for its har- 
bor railroad trackage; instead it bought 
brand-new rails so it could be sure no 
derailments could wreck cargo destined 
for export, thus also wrecking the port’s 
reputation. “Too much money rolls 
over those tracks for us to risk econo- 
mies there,” says Brockel. 


ll. Who'll Do the Work? 


One of the fundamental decisions 
Milwaukee had to make was who would 
run the pert. On that score, Brockel 
stood firmiy: the public. 

“Port management and development 
is a public function,” he says. “It is 
no different than running a big metro- 
politan airport. You need government 
to assemble land along a waterfront. 
You need it, too, to provide highway 
access around congested harbor areas. 

“One good defense for that policy 
is that the truly great ports of the 
world—Hong Kong, Rotterdam, New 
Orleans, and New York—have some 
sort of public authority.” 

It has taken Brockel’s smoothest di- 
plomacy to sell that view in Milwaukee. 
Resistance came from high-level groups 
in city planning and commerce, from 
aldermen whose wards adjoin the harbor 
area. 
¢ Role for Business—Brockel doesn’t 
rule out private enterprise entirely. 
Along the waterfront, private companies 
have invested $7-million in offices, 
warehouses, and equipment—nearly as 
much as the city’s $10-million invest- 
ment in harbor development. 

One private company, yet unidenti- 
fied, will build a ship repair base that 
will provide all ship repair facilities ex- 
cept dry docking. Another private com- 
pany, P&V-Atlas Industrial Center, 
Inc., runs the stevedoring on the city’s 
piers. But the port commission operates 
the heavy lift equipment and the rail- 
roads. Brockel feels that by doing this 
the commission can ensure that its 
standards of careful cargo handling will 
be adhered to. 

“You need some control, too, over 
what goes up on a harbor as a private 
investment,” Brockel says. “Why stick 
up quonset huts for pier warehousing 
on land that is priceless and hard-won?” 

Harbor construction costs plenty. On 
top of its $10-million investment, the 
Milwaukee port commission has $8- 
million worth of work under contract 
or on drawing boards. It has added 
20,000 sq. ft. to its general cargo 
terminal, will have a new passenger pier 
and joint rail service from the Milwau- 
kee, North Western, and Soo Line 
roads. 

e Financing Advice—For the Lake-port 
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GM Power Opens New Horizons 


EARTH MOVING 


... at 4 Ton & Second/ 


For high speed earthmoving on big yardage 
projects, the Euclid Loader and Bottom-Dump 
team is unequalled for production and low cost. 
This equipment has consistently set new records 
on a wide range of jobs—earth-fill dams, rail- 
road and highway construction, airports, strip 
mining, industrial plant site grading and others. 


Developed and pioneered by Euclid, the 
Loader provides fast, mobile loading of !arge 
capacity hauling equipment. It is efficient in 
practically any material from sand to hard clay 
and shale... delivers heaped loads into hauling 
units fast and in a short travel distance. On the 
highway construction project shown above, 








Bottom-Dump “‘Eucs”’ of 25 ton capacity were 
loaded in an average of less than half a minute. 
After pulling away from the Loader, these big 
Euclids traveled at speeds up to 30 mph and 
spread their big loads without stopping... then 
hurried back for another load of pay dirt. 


These modern earthmovers are typical of the 
advanced engineering that has kept Euclid a 
leader in the heavy construction equipment field. 
If you use crawler tractors, scrapers or off-the- 
highway haulers in your operations, check the 
Euclid line. Your Euclid Dealer has production 
and cost data from actual jobs that show why 
Euclids are your best investment. 


EUCLID DIVISION 


GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 


Cleveland 17, Ohio 





HAND PROTECTION 





Measure glove cost 
by PERFORMANCE 
e+ - not PRICE! 


The difference between first 
costs and replacement costs is 
the difference between ordinary 
work gloves and Jomac Gloves. 
While bargain buys are wearing 
out and are being replaced, 
sturdy Jomacs are being used, 
cleaned or reconditioned, and 
reused again and again. Jomac 
quality means better service, 


longer life, lower net costs. 


SAVE 
with 
JOMACS 


Jomac manufactures all types of hand 
and forearm protection — all made from 
famous loop-pile Jomac Cloth. This po- 
rous fabric cushions hands against sharp 
metal, insulates them against extreme 
heat. Get full details. Write for the new 
Jomac Industrial Work Gloves Cata- 
log. Jomac Inc., Dept. A, Phila. 38, Pa. 


JOMAC 


INDUSTRIAL WORK GLOVES 
PROOF that quality means economy 
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cities just getting harbor development 
under way, Brockel has a word of cau- 
tion: Over-ambitious financing efforts 
can slow them down. 

“An engineering report might rec- 
ommend a multi-million dollar appro- 
priation for a city’s harbor,” he says. 
“So the port management dumps that 
lump sum request into the laps of the 
city council. And it runs the risk of 
having the whole appropriation killed 
by a very startled council.” 

In Milwaukee, development costs are 
spread out over the years. Each year’s 
budget calls for a couple of million 
dollars, or less. As a result, Brockel 
has found, “we get our long-term pro- 
gram done quicker than if we attacked 
it whole hog.” 

City planning and the provision for 
parks have to be taken into considera- 
tion. Brockel has steered the develop- 
ment of buffer zones between the dock 
areas and adjacent park or residential 
sections. To the south of Milwaukee's 
port, a pleasant U.S. Navy building 
and surrounding landscaping cushions 
a nearby neighborhood from the oil 
tanks of the water front. To the north, 
a new passenger terminal and parkin 
lot will separate the lakefront sal 
from the harbor. 
¢ Preparing for Growth—As a_ port 
grows, Brockel warns, its authority also 
must take into account what growth will 
do to adjacent street traffic. “Neglect 
that and it will catch up with you 
overnight, as it did with us,” he says. 
“Suddenly trailer trucks are making a 
thoroughfare out of a little two-lane 
street that can’t handle much more than 
residential traffic. So highway and street 
planning must work hand-in-hand with 
port planning. That’s especially true 
for the links that connect waterfront 
traffic to a city’s other main arteries.” 


lll. Seaway’s Progress 


Brockel stresses that cities aiming to 
benefit from the Seaway can’t afford 
to dally. While they're groping with 
decisions, construction on the Seaway is 
picking up again with the spring thaw. 

Work by U.S. and Canadian author- 
ities is on schedule, and opening date is 
set for 1959. In negotiations, it was 
agreed that the U.S. would do $80- 
million worth of the joint work—a canal 
and two locks near Massena, N. Y., and 
dredging in the Thousand Islands sec- 
tion of the St. Lawrence River. Canada 
is spending $200-million for a lock and 
a canal near Iroquois, Ont., and for 
deepening and widening of the naviga- 
tion route in Canadian territory. This is 
well under way. 

e Newest Moves—Progress in legislation 
and business is speeding the Seaway 
work still more: 

¢ To deepen connecting channels 
west of Lake Erie to 27 ft. (the mini- 








can be just 
as important 
to You! 


Your plant life line . . . con- 
tinuous production, em- 
ploye morale, community 
relations, profits ... all 
may be jeopardized by 
dust and fumes. 


For 50 years, leading firms 
have relied on K & B to de- 
sign, fabricate and install 
dust and fume control sys- 
tems, for “clean air—the 
invisible tool.” 

Write us about your dust 
or fume problems. 

KIRK & BLUM MFG.CO, 


3114 Forrer St. 
Cincinnati 9, Ohio 
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file size folder. 
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mum for Seaway traffic) a $115-million 
appropriation is pending in Washing- 
ton on which Congress must vote. The 
feeling is that it’s a cinch to pass. 

¢ The U.S. Maritime Board has 
upgraded the Great Lakes-Seaway pas- 
sage to “. . . a significant foreign trade 
route.” The board’s move allows U.S. 
ship operators to get federal construc- 
tion and operating subsidies. This makes 
the Great Lakes more attractive to U.S. 
shipping lines, and puts American flag 
ships on a more equal footing with 
cheaper foreign shipping. 

e U.S. flag lines from. salt-water 
ports have shown a sudden interest in 
Seaway trafic. Isbrandtsen says it will 
ply among the lake ports. U.S. Lines 
and Moore-McCormack are studying 
the needs for Great Lakes operations. 
Alcoa Steamship Co. has opened a busi- 
ness office in Milwaukee. 

e Along the lake fronts at Buffalo, 
Cleveland, Detroit, Montreal, ‘Toledo, 
and Toronto, industries are buying land 
for plant sites, creating a boom that 
runs from mild to hot. 


IV. Movement Ashore 


The fact that some of the cities along 
the Lakes may miss some of the, first 
ocean freighters to come through the 
Seaway, Brockel says, need not reflect 
CIVIC weakness or poor port manage- 
ment. “Over the years, some cities de- 
veloped as strong industrial centers and 
kept their transportation inland. Others 
just naturally grew as water transporta- 
tion hubs, perhaps because their pre- 
dominant foreign settlements had a 
sense for world-wide trade.” 

A BUSINESS WEEK survey of Great 
Lakes ports seems to uphold Brockel’s 
view. Buffalo, Cleveland, Detroit, and 
Duluth are only just beginning to get 
into shape as Seaway ports of the type 
needed for foreign trade. Each has 
formed a working port commission, each 
is faced and sometimes troubled with 
questions of whether private enterprise 
or the local government should be re- 
sponsible for port expansion, whether 
money should come from bond issues, 
tax levies, or toll charges on shipping. 

Milwaukee, Chicago, Toronto, and 
Montreal have that far behind them. 
Except for Chicago, which is now build- 
ing a Seaway port, they need only a few 
finishing touches to be ready for the di- 
verse general cargo that Seaway traffic 
will bring. 
¢ Around the Lakes—All along the 
Lakes, though, preparations have ad- 
vanced since BUSINESS WEEK made its 
last survey (BW—Mar.5’55,p56). 

Buffalo. After a 28-year wait, it now 
has an area port authority that officially 
goes to work in July. Under its wing 
will be the municipal airport, piers, 
small boat harbor, parking meter man- 
agement, the barge canal terminal, and 
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THE 
PEOPLE’S CHOICE 


Your vote for a Fort Wayne corrugated con- 
tainer is a vote for safe and economical ship- 
ping of your product. It’s a vote for quality 
containers designed and built with modern 
methods to solve your specific problem, to 
cut damage claims, pare shipping costs, 
increase packing and handling efficiency. 


Mark your ballot for Fort Wayne! 


CoRRUGATED PAPER COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES # FORT WAYNE 1, INDIANA 
Corrugated Fibre Boxes . Corrugated Paper Products 
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wah Bareahetl! 


Cherry Adds 
Aircraft Lockbolts 





to Fastener Line 


Lockbolts for the aircraft indus- 
try have been added to the exten- 
sive line of aircraft fasteners 
produced by the Cherry Rivet 
Division of Townsend Company 
at its plant in Santa Ana, Cali- 
fornia. 

Cherry Aircraft Lockbolts save 
weight, offer higher clinching ac- 
tion than rivets, more uniform 
clinch than bolts and nuts. Their 
use makes possible an effective 
seal and rigid joints with high 
shear and tension values. Fitting- 
up operations are simplified which 
helps increase production and re- 
sults in a lower installed cost. 

High production applications 
of the aircraft industry are espe- 
cially adapted to the use of lock- 
bolts since they combine the ad- 
vantages of riveting and bolting 
—eliminate the disadvantages. 

The Cherry Lockbolt line in- 
cludes a complete range of diam- 
eters, grip 'engths, and head styles 


which are designed and produced 
to meet specifications and require- 
ments of the aircraft industry. 
They are available in alloy steel 
and aluminum alloy. 

The addition of lockbolts to the 
Cherry line is further evidence of 
the continuing program at the 
Cherry Rivet Division which has 
as its objective the ultimate in 
fastening service to the aircraft 
industry. In fact, all the resources 
of the Santa Ana plant—experi- 
ence—technical skill—special 
equipment — tremendous capacity 
—the facilities of its research and 
development department plus the 
services of its field engineers are 
devoted exclusively to providing 
better fastening methods for the 
aircraft industry. 

For information on Cherry 
Lockbolts, write for new bulletin 
TCL-111 to Townsend Company, 
Cherry Rivet Division, P.O. Box 
2157-A, Santa Ana, California. 


CHERRY RIVET DIVISION 


“Townsend Company 
© ESTABUSHED 1816 © NEW BRIGHTON, PA 





the U.S. half of the Peace Bridge to 
Canada. Its plan for the Seaway: a 
three-stage, $26-million port improve- 
ment. Financing has not started yet. 

Chicago. The first phase of the $24- 
million Lake Calumet project is slated 
for completion next spring. This will 
provide 6,000 ft. of dockage, three 
transit sheds, two grain elevators, and 
13 mi. of track through the dock area. 

Cleveland. The city has approved an 
$8-million bond issue, will build a 
passenger rs and is planning a large 
commercial dock. But mostly it is leav- 
ing port development to private enter- 

rise. And industry has taken a “show- 
me” attitude about the business the 
Seaway will bring. Only Cleveland 
Electric Illuminating Co. is buying 
large tracts of lakefront land, and that 
more for normal industrial development 
than for Seaway-spurred activity. 

Detroit. The port commission says 
it will give private industry until the 
end of 1957 to start port developments. 
If there is no progress by then, the com- 
mission will step in. Detroit’s three 
major marine terminals plan to spend 
$15-million for 10 new berths. These 
will enable them to handle 1-million 
tons of foreign cargo, and the same 
amount in domestic. This is the biggest 
single private expansion. 

Duluth. The port authority hasn't 
decided whether to leave development 
to private enterprise or do the job itself. 

Toledo. Last week, the port author- 
ity hired a general manager, FE. O. Jewell, 
who was director of the ports of Vir- 
ginia and before that manager of the 
Port of New Orleans for 10 years. 
Voters last November approved a port 
levy giving the authority nearly $3-mil- 
lion for preliminary funds and allowing 
it to issue $20-million in general obliga- 
tion and revenue bonds. 

Montreal. The Canadian govern- 
ment runs the port, and has $7-million 
for wharves, sheds, and loading equip- 
ment for grain-bearing Lake ships. 
Montreal’s South Shore is in a hot 
real estate boom. Farmland has jumped 
from $200 to $1,500 an acre. Several 
companies are building or planning 
processing plants for chemicals and 
metals, with costs ranging from $8- 
million to $15-million. 

Toronto. The municipal harbor com- 
mission and the Canadian government 
are spending $2-million on dock and 
terminal expansion. The newest pri- 
vately built warehouse was put up by 
Canada & Dominion Sugar Co. Ltd. 

Hamilton, Ont. With the largest 
trafic volume of the Canadian Lake 
ports—Hamilton is a steel center—the 
harbor commission is expanding dock 
and warehouse facilities with federal 
help. Steel Co. of Canada Ltd. and Do- 
minion Foundries & Steel Ltd. have 
bought land to increase their shipping 
facilities. END . 
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FREE 


this question-answering guide 
with your first selection 
and charter membership in the 


McGraw-Hill BUSINESS BOOK CLUB 


Publisher's 
Edition, $8.50 





<An8 TOR 06 am 


BUSINESS 
MANAGEMENT 
HANDBOOK 


Edited by J. K. LASSER 


Here—streamilined for you in one guidebook—is the 24- 
volume Executive Course in Profitable Business Manage- 
ment which sold for $38.50. A compendium of practical 
business information, it covers every major area of mod- 
ern executive operations. A sure help to better manage- 
ment and bigger profits. 25,000 copies already sold. 


Announcing... 
the McGraw-Hill Business Book Club 
with 4 sections 


Business Administration 
Industrial Management 
Finance and Accounting See RN on a a 
Advertising and Selling Mail Entire Coupon te: 


The McGraw-Hill Business Book Club 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 





McGraw-Hill recently announced 
its d cision to establish a series of 
business book clubs. To provide 
greater services to our members, 
the newly organized Advertising 
and Selling Book Club and three 
projected clubs in related fields 
are now being launched as one 
Business Book Club. 


How does this plan benefit you? 
As a member of the McGraw-Hill 
Business Book Club, you enroll in 
the section of your choice. You 
may select books from this area 
of special interest to you, but you 
need not be confined to it. You are 
also free to take any of the out- 
standing selections from ary other 
section of the Club. The Business 
Book Bulletin, which you will 
receive every other month, will 
describe fully the current main 
selection being offered in each sec- 
tion of the Club, as well as a 
number of alternate selections. 


So whether you wish to specialize 
in your field or to round out your 
knowledge of a wide range of 
business practice, the Business 
Book Club will provide you with 
a technical reading program that 
cannot fail to be of value to you. 
The Club selections offered you 
will be chosen by the business 
book editors of McGraw-Hill. 
Their thoroughgoing understand- 
ing of the standards and values 
of business literature will be your 
guarantee of the authoritativeness 
of the selections. These books 
which you might otherwise miss 
will be delivered to your door— 
simply, surely, and at savings of 
approximately 15% from publish- 
ers’ prices. No comparable pro- 


gram could be so convenient or 
so economical. 


How the Club operates. Every 
second month you receive free of 
charge the Club’s Business Book 
Bulletin (issued six times a year). 
This gives complete advance no- 
tice of four main selections—one 
in each section of the Club—as 
well as of a number of alternate 
selections. If you wish the forth- 
coming selection in your section, 
you do nothing—it comes to you 
automatically. If you wish instead 
the selection from another section, 
or one of the alternate selections, 
or if you want no book for that 
two-month period, you notify the 
Club by returning the form and 
postage-paid envelope provided 
with each Bulletin for this pur- 
pose. 


You need not accept a book every 
other month. The purchase of as 
few as three volumes in one year 
fulfills all your membership re- 
quirements. And if you choose, 
you may cancel your membership 
anytime, after accepting just three 
books. 


Send no money—jJjust the coupon. 
Why not immediately enjoy the 
stimulus and positive help of the 
best current business thinking? 
By taking advantage of this spe- 
cial offer, you will receive abso- 


lutely free J. K. Lasser’s Business 


Management Handbook, together 
with your choice of any one of the 
16 books shown above as your 
first selection—at the special Club 
price. 


So mail the coupon today! 
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by Irvin Graham. Publisher's 
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How to Be a Successful 


Human Relations in Small In- 
ustry by John Perry. Publisher's 
Edition, 5.50. Club Price, 4.75. 


C) Practical Financial Statement 
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Effective Letters in Business, 
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0 Making Your Sales Meetings 3.25. 
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Women’s Rest Rooms 
Can Be Tidy 


TISSWE PORET SEAT COVERS 
* TAKE ONE - 
wet 


Women are neat—by 
nature. That's why they 
cover toilet seats with 
tissues ortowels, which 
results in messy rest 
rooms. 

Provide employees, 
customers, visitors 
with Sanitor Seat 
Covers. You'll end un- 
tidiness and actually 
save on overall rest 
room costs. 

Sanitor covers are 
only “oc each, self re- 
moving, self disposing. 
Much cheaper and 
better than makeshift 
methods. 


TOILET TISSUE SEAT COVERS 
SANITOR MFG. CO. 


A good idea for 
plant and office Kalamazoo, Michigan 


THE PERFECT PLAN 
FOR THE TRAVELING MAN 
NEW YORK’S 
BELMONT PLAZA 


1-RATE 
PLAN 
very single roein, wit 5g 85 


we 
1985 


AIR CONDITIONING 
& TV AVAILABLE 


elmont 


laza 
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Federal 
Reserve District 


1. Boston 
2. New York 

3. Philadelphia 
4. Cleveland 

5. Richmond 
6. 
7. 
8. 


+4.4% 
+5.3% 
+6.5% 
+13.0% 
+6.5% 
+9.9% 
+7.3% 
+4.1% 
+4.1% 
+1.8% 
+8.5% 
+5.9% 
+6.7% 


Atlanta 
Chicago 
St. Louis 
9. Minneapolis 
10. Kansas City 
11. Dallas 
12. San Francisco 
Nation 





The Income Pattern: 


Business Week's Regional Income Indexes 


U.S. Incomes: Up 6.7% From Last Year 





1941 = 100; adjusted for seasonal. February figures preliminary; 
January revised. 


©susiness weex 


The Indexes 
Jan. 
1956 
271.1 
286.1 
282.8 
335.1 
347.8 
418.3 
336.4 
312.7 
328.3 
388.9 
464.4 
364.6 
333.5 


Feb. 
1955 


259.0 
271.0 
264.8 
298.0 
326.2 
383.3 
312.7 
301.5 
321.1 

380.1 

431.0 
346.4 
313.0 


270.4 
285.3 
281.9 
336.8 
347.3 
421.2 
335.6 
313.9 
334.3 
386.9 
467.5 
366.7 
334.0 











Smallest Gain in Half a Year 


U. S. incomes in February, 1956, 
were 6.7% above February, 1955, ac- 
cording to BUSINESS WEEK’s Composite 
of Regional Income Indexes. 

This gain sounds large, but it’s the 
smallest since last August, and does not 
quite match the gains of the last few 
months. 

The steel industry's near-capacity 
work again—for the eighth consecutive 
time—put the Cleveland district at the 
head of the list for regional year-to-year 
gains. Income there in February was 
13% above a year ago. Though other 
industrial activity has helped, it has 
been largely the steel industry’s pick-up 
from its 88% capacity operations in 
1955 that has given the Cleveland 
district its big gains. 

Kansas City made the smallest in- 
come gain in the year-to-year compari- 
son. This doesn’t mean that Kansas 


City is doing poorer business than other 
districts. What it does point up is that 
Kansas City has been making steady 
income gains for the past couple of 
years. During 1954, for instance, when 
other districts were showing year-to- 
year declines in income, Kansas City 
was making year-to-year gains. 

e Minnesota’s Jump—In the month 
from January to February, the nation’s 
income edged up by 0.1%. Changes in 
all regions except Minneapolis were 
small—less than 1%. In Minneapolis, 
incomes increased 1.8% in the month- 
to-month comparison. Speeded up ac- 
tivity in Minnesota’s machinery, furni- 
ture and fixtures, printing and publish- 
ing, primary metals, and chemical prod- 
ucts industries in February gave the 
region its out-of-pattern gain—incomes 
there in February are usually seasonally 
lower than in January. END 
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Enjay Butyl rubber— 


vital artery in newest airliners 


Douglas chooses Enjay Butyl for rubber components of the hydraulic 
systems in many of its famous DC-7 airliners. These components, which 
help assure the dependable operation of everything from wing flaps to 
landing gear, are proving over millions of air miles their durability 


- and resistance to wear. 


Versatile Enjay Butyl rubber may well have a place in your operation. 
It will pay you to investigate the many technical advantages it has 
over other types of rubber. Its price and ready availability are advan- 
tages, too. For full information, and for technical assistance in the uses 
of Enjay Butyl, contact the Enjay Company today. 


Gun) Pioneer in Petrochemicals 
ENJAY COMPANY, INC., 15 West 5ist Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


Other offices: Akron « Boston + Chicago + Los Angeles + Tulsa 


BUTYL 


Enjay Butyl is the super-durable rubber 
with outstanding resistance to aging « 
abrasion « tear « chipping + cracking « 
ozone and corona « chemicals « gases 
e heat « cold « sunlight + moisture. 





TIMELY TOWMOTOR 


Searching for new ways to cut costs 
and increase profit? Two important 
steps may be in order: ONE—a close 
study of your present system of ma- 
terials handling . . . to see if you’re now 
getting top-flight efficiency, at rock- 
bottom cost. TWO-—a timely look at 
Towmotor Fork Lift Trucks and Tow- 
motor “Job-Planned” Accessories. 
Timely Towmotor equipment is one 
of management’s most profitable tools. 
It can help you speed up your handling 
operations, reduce operating costs, 
make maximum use of storage space. 
Ask your nearest Towmotor represent- 
ative: “What's the Big Handling Idea 
... for my business?” . . . or write for 
Job Studies covering your industry. 
TowMoTor CorRPORATION, Div. 205, 
1226 E. 152nd St., Cleveland 10, Ohio. 


There's only one Fork Lift 
Truck called TOWMOTOR 


TOWMOTOR 


THE ONE-MAN-GANG 
’ 


America’s Best Engineered Fork Lift Truck 


See the 
_TOWMOTOR EXHIBIT 


Cleveland Auditorium, 
June 5-8 





In Regions 


Hawaiian Capital Seeks to Till 
Wholly New Fields in California 


Mainland investors such as Henry J. Kaiser have been 
putting money into Hawaii, and Hawaiian pineapple 
interests have been buying West Coast canneries. 

Now Hawaiian money is invading California com- 
pletely unrelated to sugar or pineapples. 

Castle & Cooke Ltd., one of the five large sugar and 
pineapple companies in the islands, has paid $14-million 
for 6,500 acres of ranch land east of San Francisco—not 
far from General Electric, General Motors, and Ford 
plants sites. It will set up a subsidiary to manage the 
property. 

North of San Francisco, Capital Investment Co.— 
a group of Hawaiian businessmen—has taken option on 
2,242 acres. 

Pres. A. G. Budge of Castle & Cooke explained the ap- 
peal of California real estate simply: “Since the war, 
investors in mainland ventures have profited much more 
than we have locally.” 


Tough Cow Town Softens Up, 


Its Industry Needs Woman's Touch 


When tough cowpokes roamed in Ogallala, the cattle 
shipping point in western Nebraska was a man’s town. 
Now a community of 3,456, Ogallala revolves around 
women. 

The biggest industry is Good-All Electric Mfg. Co., 
maker of capacitors, rectifiers, and condensers. Good-All 
depends mainly on women workers, and the only thing 
that has kept it from expanding to handle its orders is 
the shortage of women workers. 

So the Chamber of Commerce has put a new twist 
on the drive for industry: It is going after plants not 
primarily for the new plants, but to get male workers 
with wives whom Good-All can hire. 


The Money Squeeze Nips Again, 


Curtailing Operation of Schools 


Tight money has been forcing local governments and 
school boards to postpone borrowing for capital expendi- 
tures, unless sheer need forces them to pay today’s 
higher interest rates (BW—May5’56,p27). Last week 
in Minnesota, two incidents revealed that the pinch was 
being felt in operating expenses, too: 

¢ Forced to decide between raising teachers’ pay 
or sharply reducing operations, the St. Paul school board 
chose the cutback. Next year, it will eliminate kinder- 
gartens and will drop athletics, publications, dramatics. 
¢ The Minnesota State Teachers College Board 
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said it would cancel the summer session a year from now 
at the five teachers’ colleges. Enrollments for the 
regular sessions are unexpectedly large and will exhaust 
the appropriations. Of course, the legislature might 
supply more money when it meets next year. 

Meanwhile, school districts in Wisconsin have per- 
mission to-go deeper into debt. The state supreme court 
upheld a 1955 law allowing districts to borrow up to 
5% of actual valuation, instead of only 5% of assessed 
value. A scramble for loans has already begun among 
districts that need new buildings. 


Two Michigan Towns in Scramble 
For Continental Plant—and Taxes 


Ford Motor Co.’s new $10,000 Continental may have 
well-heeled customers scrambling to buy, but it’s the 
Continental plant that has two towns fighting in the 
Detroit area. 

The Continental plant lies in Ecorse township on a 
740-acre tract owned by Ford, the Ford Foundation, and 
a Congregational church. There are no homes in the 
area, which is called “Ford’s Woods.” The only taxable 
structure is the plant, assessed at $5-million. 

In February, the village of Allen Park petitioned the 
Wayne County Board of Supervisors for the right to 
annex Ford’s Woods. Next day, so did the city of 
Dearborn, home of Ford’s central offices. 

In March, the board turned down Allen Park and set 
a date for Dearborn residents to vote on annexation. 
Allen Park, a residental community, sued both the board 
and Dearborn on grounds it asked for the plant first. 

Last week, the board reversed itself in favor of Allen 
Park. On July 16, Allen Park residents will vote on 
incorporating as a city and on annexing the site. But 
before then, Dearborn in its turn may go to court. 


Special Districts Called Best Unit 
For Hurricane Control Measures 


Protective measures against hurricanes should be 
handled by special development districts, in the opinion 
of a North Carolina fact-finding group. 

Between October, 1954, and last September, four 
hurricanes caused $319-million damage in North Caro- 
lina—more than a year’s tax take. So last October, 
Gov. Luther H. Hodges asked the Council of Civil 
Defense to study the problem. 

The group has just made its report, putting stress on 
the development districts, and urging that they have 
powers of eminent domain and taxation. 

The group held that governments—city, county, state, 
or national—were either too large or too small or too 
remote to cope with the job. Instead, it urged creation 
of the districts, to handle needed buildings and planning 
on a self-supporting basis, with any state or federal help 
to be considered strictly a bonus. 

With a full-time director on the job, responsible 
directly to the governor, the state’s hurricane program 
will probably be ready for the legislature next year. 
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America’s First Wire Fence + Since 1883 


e You need a fence if your property 
lacks protection against common haz- 
ards. And you certainly want time- 
tested quality in the safeguard you 
provide. Whether you choose heavily 
galvanized Copper-Bearing Steel, cor- 
rosion-resisting Aluminum, or long- 
lasting Stainless Steel, PAGE Fence is 
quality controlled from raw metal to 
rugged fence erected on metal posts 
deep-set in concrete. Available are 8 
basic styles, varied by heights, types 
of gates, top rails, and barbed wire 
strands for added security. Finally, 
your PAGE Fence will be expertly 
erected by a reliable, technically 
trained firm. For important fence data 
and name of nearest PAGE firm, write 
PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION + Monessen, Pa. 








EQUIPMENT 


* 

Teese 
a 
ry 


R&S Punched card records will do this: 


@ Give monthly and year-to-date costs 
of repairs and maintenance for 
each piece of equipment 

@ Provide basis for accurate studies 
on obsolescence and replacement 

@ Prevent pilferage losses in parts 
and supplies 

COST OF R&S SERVICE? Pays for itself 

in better control, greater economy. 

RECORDING & STATISTICAL CORPORATION 
100 Sixth Avo., New York 13, N. Y. 
WoOrth 6-2700 
Boston * Chicago * Montreal * Toronto 


RECORDING & STATISTICAL CORP. 
Dept. BW-5, 100 6th Ave., N. Y. 13, N. Y. 


! want more information about your “Equip- 
ment Maintenance Record" service. 


Nome. 





Company 
Address 
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CHARTS OF THE WEEK 


Prices Received by Farmers 


Fourth Increase in a Row 


April was the best month pricewise 
for farmers since last September. And 
it was the fourth month in a row that 
prices received by farmers for all farm 
products edged up. 

Prices in April stood at 233% of the 
1910-1914 average, but were still below 
the year-ago level of 247%. The rise 
appears to be more than seasonal. 


The April increase stems largely from 
higher prices farmers were getting for 
livestock products. These rose to 227% 
from 221% in March. Hog prices have 
climbed nearly 50% in recent months 
(BW—Apr.21°56,p193) as marketings 
declined. Prices received for crops turned 
up only slightly, moving to 240% in 
April from 239% in March. 


All Member Bank Deposits 


A Move to the Country 


In the past 15 years, there has been a 
shift in the distribution of bank depos- 
its of the Federal Reserve Member 
Banks. Money has moved away from the 
large cities into smaller centers, rela- 
tively speaking. 

In 1955, total deposits of all member 
banks averaged $157-billion. That's 
$105-billion more than in 1940. But 


gains have not been uniform. In 1940, 
the Central Reserve City Banks—in New 
York and Chicago—held 37.3% of all 
member bank deposits. In 1955, their 
share had slipped to 22.6%. 

The Reserve City Banks—the city 
banks outside New York and Chicago— 
in this same period showed a slight in- 
crease in their deposits from 35.5% of 
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GRANITE CITY STEEL ERECTS NEW BLAST 
FURNACE SHELL OFF-SITE—MINIMIZES 
LOST PRODUCTION TIME AS EXPANSION CONTINUES 
















John Marshall, 
President, reports on 
progress in Granite 
City Steel's third 
big-scale expansion 
in 7 years 


“A new enlarged blast furnace is being 
groomed for duty at Granite City Steel in 
a most unusual way. 


“Instead of first tearing down the old fur- 
nace and then erecting a new stack on the 
old foundation, we built the larger, 605-ton 
stack off-site on a platform 65 feet away — 
and moved it into place over a trestle by 
means of steel rollers! 


“This seldom-used construction technique 
allowed us to hold the old furnace in op- 
eration months longer and keep our down 
time to a bare minimum. 


“But the bigger story is in the reason be- 

hind the new blast furnace. The new fur- 

nace with double the pig iron capacity is 

part of an expansion program to raise ingot 

production another 30% — our third major 

expansion in recent years. 

“As Mid-America’s natural steel center, this 

continued expansion is our expression of a a 8 

faith in the industrial Midwest —and a In foreground, 171-ft. shell of new blast furnace under construction, off - site 
future that looks mighty good to us.” on platform. Old furnace being dismantled at right background. 


GRANITE CITY. STEEL | 


And cule airs Grancoé Steel Products Co. * Granite City, Illinois 


a ue oe , 





clues: To The Solution of Man- 
e agement Men’s Problems. 
Published weekly—closes 12 days in ad- 
($4.00 per 
line for position wanted ads), minimum 

lines. Allou 


ds for box number. 


ance. Rate—$8.00 per line 


5 average words as line; 
Address 
umber replies c/o Business Week 
NEW YORK, 330 
2nd St., CHICAGO, 520 Michi- 
ive., SAN FRANCISCO, 68 Post 


nt wo 


fice nearest you. 


Executive Employment Service 


Contemplating a change? Your personal re- 

nts rf t I 1 our flexible procedures, 
your present position. 
ind national-wide con- 

for you. Send 
tails mailed to 
son Executive 
Bidg., Kansas 


=== Positions Wanted 
Plant Mor. oe B.S. 7 yrs Top ite. man in 


s rn seeks rtunity 

i lenge PW-1665, Busine ss Week, 
Top wnt gros JF one Engineering execu- 
n, presently employed 
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es position in Boston 
$14,000, PV 


V-1640, 


Are you interested in a young, Sapeaive 
t I h. & Adi bilities »grees in 
Eng. & Management a os in de 
‘ ~ Interested only in a nood 
1a n. PW-1654, Business Week. 
Nuclear Administrative Gaginees, 38. _ ‘years 
sifie< eX . 


‘ i1 4 
I M nor ME. RPE PW 16 * “pestacas 


=== Selling Opportunity Wanted == 


Experienced Salesman desires connection with 
f turer sé ne epresentation in Ohio. 
P.O ‘Box > Ma n, Ohio 


SPECIAL SERVICES 


Need Translation? All Lengueges. Your Ads, 
talo ves, film se Pp use organs 
s irn-around ser, yn business 
nee, typed on your own ‘letterhead 
and industrial material a specialty 
rs f experience Write Overseas 
s, McGraw-Hill International 
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Picnic Manual contains 60 gemes by age & 
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n Services Ir 10200 Grand River 
t 4, Michigan 


====Registered Patent Attorney>>>= 


Patent information Book, without obligation. 
( M sBw Warner Bidg., Wash, 4, D. C 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Medium _Size Dutch manufacturer wants to 
' Ss. F s in manufacturing 
! ts Holland Arrangements ne- 
BO-1636, Business Week 





When Answering 
BOX NUMBERS... 


to expedite the handling of your correspond- 


ence and avoid confusion, please do not 


address a@ single reply to more thon one 


individual box number. Be sure to cddress 


seperate replies for each advertisement. 














the total in 1940 to 39.4% in 1955. 
But the country banks chalked up a 
sizable gain. Their share increased from 


27.3% in 1940 to 38% in 1955. The 
reason: Money is following population 
ara business to outlying areas. 


U.S. Exports 


I 
Ny 


CWS Geineaes CO 


Expansion Abroad Pushes Them Up 


U. S. exports climbed to a record 
$1,550-million in March. The rise is the 
result of industrial expansion in Eng 
land, France, Italy, and Canada, as well 
as efforts to industrialize underdeveloped 


countries such as India, and Venezuela. 

Exports of coal, iron and steel mill 
products, and machinery have shown in- 
creases. There also has been some rise 
in export of agricultural products. 


Railway Coach Passenger Traffic 


Total Revenu 


Two Ways of Looking at It 


Total revenues from coach passenger 
traffic on Class I railways have skidded 
since World War Ii. But these figures 
only tell part of the story. A series of 
fare increases during this period boosted 
the average revenue per passenger mile 
steadily from 1947 through 1952. Reve- 
nue on a per-mile basis remained level 
in 1953, according to indexes prepared 
by the Bureau of Transport Economics 


& Statistics of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, Then in 1954 it started to 
fall off, with the 1955 figure reaching 
the lowest point since 1951. 

The number of coach passengers car- 
ried by railroads in 1955 decreased 2.5% 
from 1954, and passenger miles dropped 
2.1%. The number of first-class passen- 
gers carried also declined — by 5.9% — 
and passenger miles were down 6%. 
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THE TREND 





Rolling Recession in Detroit 


This is likely to go down in the books as one of 
the classic “years when.” For it is rapidly becoming 
evident that an important economic test is shaping 
up—a test of the ability of the U.S. to maintain a 
business boom without depending on the giant auto- 
mobile industry for leadership (page 24). 

At the moment the auto industry is running 30% 
behind last year. But the strength of business in 
general is impressive. The Federal Reserve has been 
leashing the boom back for more than a year, and 
still it has had to raise its discount rate to the high- 
est point since the 1930s before any slow-down 
showed in the demand for loans. Business spend- 
ing for new plant and equipment, which is power- 
ing much of this boom, is planned to run far ahead 
cf last year. U.S. Steel’s chairman, Roger Blough, 
has just announced that the corporation cannot now 
meet the demands of its customers and will spend 
$2.5-billion in the next five years to expand and 
modernize its plants. Employment for April, at 64- 
million, was the highest for that month in history. 
It promises to continue to rise seasonally. 


Not Enough Material 


In fact, business generally is so good that the 
auto and housing industries probably could not 
match 1955 anyhow. There simply would not be 
enough steel, or cement, or labor to finish all the 
work that is now planned around the country and to 
build 8-million cars and 1.3-million homes. Last 
year’s records could not be met or matched without 
diverting the materials from roads or schools or 
industrial expansion. 

But all this brings little joy to Detroit or to the 
thousands of auto dealers around the country. Nor 
has it given a lift to the farmers, whose troubles are 
one of the hottest issues in the Presidential cam- 
paign. And the farmer’s suppliers—notably the 
farm equipment makers (page 26)—are sharing his 
depression. 

Detroit is suffering, in a very real sense, from 
too much prosperity of its own in the past—and 
from too much prosperity in other sectors of the 
economy right now. Dealer after dealer reports to 
BUSINESS WEEK that the sales he made a year or so 
ago on 30-month or 36-month credit are now catch- 
ing up with him. Those customers are now coming 
in with cars they'd like to trade. But now they find 
time has washed down the value of their cars just 
as fast as their monthly payments built up their 
equity in it. They still owe as much on the car as it 
is worth, or more—and the dealer can’t accept it as 
a down payment on a new car. 


Detroit and the dealers also find that the general. 
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tightening of credit now is cutting off some people 
who in other years would be good financial risks. 
The combination is sending people to the used-car 
lots, where business is pretty good. 

More and more, Detroit’s executives are looking 
to fall, when new models and possibly an easing of 
credit will help get production rolling again. The 
farm machinery people can only bet that their for- 
tunes will rise as, and when, the farmer begins to 
feel richer. 


Time of Testing 


The surprising thing in all this—the thing that 
will bring economists to cite 1956 as the year when 
—is that the economy as a whole could be so stable 
and so strong when Detroit was closing plants and 
working short-time. It has seldom happened before. 

That’s why this spring has been a time of testing. 
And the results have been encouraging. They sug- 
gest that the U.S. economy has become much more 
stable. They suggest there is something to the 
theory that’s been growing for several years now 
that the over-all business cycle has dropped out— 
that, instead of all business going up and down more 
or less together, we'll have over-all stability while 
individual industries have their own recessions at 
different times. This theory of the rolling recession 
seems to fit the facts of the economy since World 
War II. It will be powerfully reinforced if we come 
through this year with business as a whole riding 
high while the auto industry takes its lumps. 


Who's Got the Bag? 


Right after the war, asbestos—along with many 
other materials—was short in this country. Russia, 
however, had quantities lying around unused. 

New York’s Ruberoid Co., a building supply com- 
pany then starving for asbestos, heard this. It 
sounded like the best of news. There was only one 
hitch: Russia did have plenty of asbestos it was will- 
ing to export, and it was most willing to sell for 
dollars, but it was short of the bags needed to ship it. 

That didn’t faze Ruberoid. It scurried around, dug 
up bags, and sent 50,000 of them speeding eastward. 

Unfortunately this was the end of the story. Ru- 
beroid’s M. V. Engelbach sadly told a Senate Interior 
Affairs Committee that it got no asbestos back. Not 
only that, Ruberoid didn’t even get its bags back. 

This reverses the traditionally American descrip- 
tion of the loser as the one “holding the bag.” The 
Russians, who have a habit of rewriting history and 
maxims, have neatly made this a case of the winner 
holding the bag. 
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Soon to fly on leading airlines throughout the world, 
Convair’s new METROPOLITAN 440 offers you more luxury! 
More speed! And the quietest passenger cabin of any airliner! 
In addition, the new METROPOLITAN Offers you all of the 
qualities of passenger comfort and safety that have 
made the Convair first choice all over the world! 


CONVAIR 


A DIVISION OF GENERAL DYNAMICS CORPORATION 


Soon to fly on: S*A*S, Scandinavian » Sabena, Belgium + Swissair, Switzerland + Braniff + Continental + Delta + National + Real S.A., Brazil + 
Aero 0/Y, Finland « Alitalia, Italy * LACSA, Costa Rica + Iberia, Spain + LAI, Italy 
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See how a Burroughs Sensimatic pays its way year alter year 


Like all users of Burroughs Sensimatic 
Accounting Machines, you, too, will 
discover: with Sensimatics you reap 


fat dividends in overhead savings year 
in, year out. 

The reasons? Well, let’s just see 
what two typical users did find after 
installing these machines. 

From New Haven, Conn., one of the 


world’s largest toy manufacturers, 
The A. C. Gilbert Company, reports: 

*‘Our American Flyer trains, Erector 
Sets and other toy and appliance lines 
call for a tremendous volume of book- 


keeping. We need machines to elimi- 
nate all possible operator toil and 
trouble. That’s why we use Sensi- 
matics— just four of them—to wrap up 
our major accounting jobs. Return on 
our Sensimatic investment? Almost 
100% annually!” 

And locally prominent Miller’s of 
Johnstown, a 15-employee men’s wear 
store in Pennsylvania, says this: 

“We had a problem—to keep sales 
and receipts up to date with one 
cashier - bookkeeper. One Sensimatic 
did the trick! Now we post sales and 


payments right at the time of each 
transaction . . . in just seconds, too! 
Another thing, now our Sales Distribu- 
tion Journal is only a 15-minute job— 
a far cry from the five hours it took 
before Sensimatic.”’ 

Demonstration? Certainly! No obli- 
gation, of course. Just call our near- 
by branch. Burroughs Corporation, 
Detroit 32, Michigan. 


Wherever There's Business There's 


“Burroughs” and “Sensimatic”’ 


Reg. TM’s 





